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INTRODUCTION. 



This book was ongmally intended for the amufle- 
ment and instruction of children, and for the use of 
seminaries and boarding schools. It was purposriy 
4»lculated to impart a superficial, yet sufficient know- 
ledge of the animal creation, in order to raise the 
mii^ towards its Divine Author ; but it seems fhat, 
in the hurry of compilation, the writer had u»wk- 
ringly admitted several subjects and observations, 
which have been since properly deemed objeetiimable ; 
that erroneous opinions, which, though apparently 
eensecrated by the authority of ancient author?, asid 
adopted by modern writers, could not be maintamed, 
had crept into the publication ; and that fabulous 
animals, which never existed but in the fanciful ima- 
gination of poets and romancers, had usurped a place 
among real beings. In justice to the compilers and 
revisers of the work, we must openly declare, that, 
though the means were not sufficieiltly well-chosen, 
and the result imperfect, yet the intention was good, 
and the numerous editions, through which the book 
has run, with the approbation, and under the patro- 
nage of the public, stand as undeniable pi oofs of its 
real utility. 

FuUications upon Natural History arc in general 
too voluminous, and consequently too expensive for 
common use ; and besides, we must confess^ that 
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IV INTEODUCTION. 

the necessary details and investigations, into i^hich 

the Naturalist is obliged to enter, in order to lift up, 

s much as possible, the thick veil, which Providence, 

in his wisdom, has dropped between us and the origin 

of things, are not fit to be laid before the eyes of all 

readers indiscriminately. Yet that natural bent, 

which leads every one towards knowledge, the dread 

of ignorance, and the pruriency of investigation, 

called aloud for a substitute; and in this view the 

Description of at least Three Hundred AnimalsySLsitha& 

been entitled from the beginning, was offered to the 

public/ Its utility was soon and generally felt ; the 

bocik was adopted and patronized by private families, 

and chiefly in those useful seminaries where youth is 

educated ; and the editions succeeded each other with 

astonishing rapidity. In the present neither trouble 

nor expense has been spared, to render it worthy of 

every enlightened reader, instructive to the ignorant, 

amusing to the idle, and consentaneous with the ideas 

. and pursuits of the religious of all persuasions. With 

the pruning knife of delicacy in our hands, we have 

lopped off every thing, which might have given the 

least uneasiness to the strictest sense of modesty, or 

the slightest offence to the lovers of truth ; and we 

are confident, that it may assume the following French 

line for its motto : 

" La moreen prescrira la lecture a sa 6Ile :" 
Mothers will bid -their daaghters to perase it. 

After these preliminaries, it is needless to observe^ 
that nearly every one of the articles has been entirely 
recomposed. Numerous additions upon interesting 
animals have been introduced ; and personal observa- 
tions upon the works of nature, made with unbiassed 



anct zealous curiosity, will contri,bute to the general 
mid lively interest, which the perusal of the book 
cannot fidl to excite in a sensible mind. Whatever 
blind superstition, vulgar belief, or improbable tradi* 
tions, had surreptitiously ushered into the former 
editions, has been dismissed, without either partisdity 
or mercy ; and the whole can fairly boast, we are 
bold to say, of a well-founded claim to implicit c(n&» 
fidence. 

Acquainted with the difPerent classifications adapted 
by numerous writers upon Natural History in all 
countries in the world, we are not unaware of th^ 
difficulties inseparable from every systetn of nonifii- 
clature. The fact is, that the admirable chain, which 
unites Classes, Orde?s, Genera, and Species in nature> 
is composed of links, so intricately and so closely assi- 
milated to each other, that it is impossible to follow 
ri^y the ramifications, to whioh they give origm. 
The system of Linneus, however, being now gene- 
rally used, particularly by the writers of our own 
country, it appeared necessary to give the reader a 
slight sketch of his arrangen^ent, embracing ' the 
classes, orders, and a few of the leading genera, which 
are as follows. . . / 
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! primates man, B\ie, bat, &c. 
braise elephant, rhinoceros, ficc. 
ferae dog, cat, liiole, &c. 
glircs hare, beaver, rat, squirrel, &c; 
pecora cow, sheep, goat, &c. 
belhiee horse, pig, &c. 
cete..... whale, dolphin, &c. 

accipitres vulture, falcon, owl, &.c. 

picas woodpecker, hoopoe, parrot, &c. 

anseres duck, goose, swan, &c. 

grallae^ heron, woodcock, Sec. 

gallinae ostrich, cock, pintado, &c, 

passeres sparrow, finch, lark, ficc 

^ tortoise, sea turtle, &c. 

reptiles J lizard, crocodile, Halamanders. 

(. toad, frog, &c. 
rattlesnake. 

serpents 

apodes..... eel, sword-fish, £cc. 

jagulares.... codfish, blenny, &c. 

thoracic! doree, plaice, gurnard, &ie, 

abdominales salmon, herring, carp, &<:. 

branchiostegi sunfish, frogfish, &c. 

chondroptervgii ... skate, shark, &c. 

coteoplera beetle, ladj bird, &c. 

hemiptera grasshoppery cricket, &c. 

lepidoptera butterfly, moth, &c. 

neuroplcra ephemera, &c. 

hymenoplera gall-fl}', ant, bee, &o. 

diptcra fl)', gnat, &c. 

aptera flea, lobster, spider, &c. 

/ jntestina. 

mmollusca. 

•"T testacca. 

Jzoophjta. 

\ infus oria. 
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This srtBSkgsmeBt however is too artifidal for a 
]^uhr woik like ihe present^ as it sejparates atmnals: 
that have tt natural resemblance, and brmgs together 
others, that have no apparent affinity. It seems 
natural to class together the inhabitants of the deep : 
but here scmie ^ the most conspicuous of these^ as the 
vhale ^id the dolphin, are classed with quadrupeds, 
under the general title of mammalia, because, like 
these, they suckle their young ; others, as the lobster 
and Crab, with insects; while the limpet and ihe 
oyster are ranked among worms. Accordingly, 
retaining for beasts the old and appropriate name of 
quadrupeds ; fdr, though they are not the only ani- 
mals that have four legs, they all possess this maiic 
of distinction ; we have removed the whale 'tribe to 
the fishes, which they resem^ in shape and general 
habits, and with which they share one conunom ele- 
ment. To the fishes w^ have added also those 
worms and insects, which, inhabiting like them the 
water, are covered with a shell ; retaining their wdl- 
known appellation of shell-fish. Thus, we think, 
we shall have done no violence to nature, #hile we 
commit no unpardonable sin against science. 

As we have hhited abbve, we did not confi&der this 
book as being exclusively caleulated fi>r the insttuc- 
tion of children. We have contrived, ther^fiyre, as 
much as we had it in our power, to rdse its style and 
composition to a higher degree, without depriving it 
of that original simplicity, which made it at first so 
popular, and has ensured to it the projection of the 
public. We have also intelrspersed the running prose 
with poetical quotations, which we consider as amus- 
ing to the adult, as they will be useful to infancy, to 
flid recollection. Meniiory has always found a good 
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and helping friend in the Muses. The Greeks, 
whose lively itnagination was so able to discover the 
nicest rdaticns between the faculties of the human 
mind^ and to describe them through the allegorical 
meanings of mythology, supposed^ that the nine sis- 
ters were daughters of Mnemosyne, the goddess of 
memory ; and that, subservient to their mother, they 
assisted her in return. Boy« or girls, more able ta 
learn the measured lines of poetry by hearty than the. 
loose periods of prose, will retain a few verses, which:, 
will easily bring back to their mind the article and its. 
contents. 

We have paid likewise a particular attention to the. 
figures intended to represent the animals. In the 
former editions they were placed on prints, interbound. 
with the letter-pressy iiv^uch a way that the reader 
was obliged to interrupt bis perusal to recair to the 
engraving. Now every animal, engraved on wood^ 
under the direction of the editor, and many after his 
own designs, stand at the head of the description as a 
voucher for the truth and correctness of what the. 
article contains ; and we hope, that the graphic exccu^ 
tion will do credit to both the engraver and the work.. 

We do not intend to enter here into a scientific 
dissertation upon the works of Providence ; we shall, 
only remark, that the study of nature produces in the. 
mind a high sense of gratitude, accompanied with vene- 
ration and awe for the Author of all things ; and it ia 
in this sense, that the fear of God is called the first 
step towards wisdom ; Initium. sapientia timor Do^ 
mini ; ^^ the fear of the Lord is. the beginning of wis- 
dom.*" It is beyond doubt„ that the study of nature^. 
9nd a contemplation of the mysterious wonders which 
sonound us^ are th^ basis of rdigion ;. and indeed 
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that ftwfiil sensation arising from a serious meditation 
trpon the circumstanding objects, which offer thenui 
selves to our senses, has always produced a due ac- 
knowledgment of the littleness of our intelligence, 
compared with the incomprehensible extent of th&. 
power of God. In unenlightened minds it led to the 
mMUBtsous tenets of superstition. Let us consider ik 
travdler, who enters for the first time the principal 
theatre of a pc^ulous city, upon which all, that 
the skill and judgment of the machinist can 
create, is displayed. Surrounded with a crowd 
of people, with whom he has but a few hours 
to spend, he converses slightly with some of them, 
contracts short 'and temporary acquaintances, and 
inquires about the wonders which strike his eyes ; for 
he hears the rumbling noise of thunder, and sees, with 
tremor, the forked hghtnings rend the clouds in the 
middle of winter ; he sees the Sun rise at night ; the 
snow fS^ in the heat of summer ; and thousands of 
metamorphoses cause his astonishment ; — lost in ad- 
miration, he wishes to know the hidden springs which 
put all these marvels into motion ; he ^iterrogates 
every one about him, and receives no answer, they are 
all as ignorant as himself, and he leaves the house as 
wise as he came. Such is the melancholy condition 
of man upon Earth. Encompassed with the wonders 
of the creation, he looks about, and seeks for one who 
can lead him into the secret ; but he learns merely 
enough to be conscious of his want of knowledge. 
His own existence is a problem to him, and his sole 
consolation is, that after death he may steal behind 
the scenery of this wonderfiil stage: and, in the 
bosom of the Almighty, enjoy for ever the universality 
of that knowledge^ for the attainment of which be 
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pants and labours here in vain. — But^ is there no 
way of lessening the thickness of that cloud, which is 
spread before our eyes ; and although we cannot oome 
at the p^eehon of all sciences, and discover the secret 
ilprings and laws which this universe obeys, is it not 
possible at least to dive a little deeper than the sur- 
hce of things ? Yes ; and it is the study of nature 
alone, which can afford these enjoyments and advan- 
tages. The wisest of men, as he is called, Solomon, 
hfl^ made it a principal object for the occupation of 
lus great mind. So did Socrates, and all the sages of 
antiquity ; and since them innumerable authors have 
consecrated part of their industrious lives to the inves- 
tigation of the works of Nature. 

Keeping constantly at equal distance from blind 
partiality for established systems, and the delusive 
aim at originality, we have adopted what we found 
unquestionable and instructive in others ; and yet in 
many places we have vindicated to ourselves the 
liberty of thinking and of proposing the result of our 
thoughts, not only as modest doubts, but also as use- 
ful suggestions, which in better hands, and aided by 
the light of experience, may eventually assume the 
shape of certainty. Our unceasing object has been to 
point out, wherever an opportunity occurred, the 
goodness and wisdom of Providence, or Nature ; for, 
as we are intimately persuaded that nothing is ushered 
into existence or preserved alive, but by the will and 
special care of the supreme Intelligence who created 
all, the words Providence and Nature are syno- 
nimous with us, and therefore we use them indis. 
criminately. The votaries of modem Philosophy 
have, in several instances, inverted the order 
of things, and placed effects for causes in the uni- 
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▼erse. They have supposed and asserted, that the 
habits of animals are determined by the organs they 
possess ; and contend, for instance, that the young duck 
seeks for the pond, because his feet are pahnated ; 
and that the frog and lizard adopt an amphibious 
station, because the ventricles of their hearts have a 
eommunication, which allows the blood to circulate 
without the help of respiration. We are told ako, 
that turbots, soles, flounders, and all the individuals 
belonging to the order of pleuronectes, have their 
eyes on one side, from the progressive and long habit 
of lying flat on the ooze, at the bottom of the sea. 
—We differ entirely from these system-makers; 
and although such names as Buffon, la Cepede, and 
several others, stand conspicuous among them, we 
have combated that unfounded and dangerous doc- 
trine, upon the double ground of its having an erro- 
nemis supposition for its principle, and, for its effect, 
a direct tendency to materialism. No ; the habits of 
animals are not the result of fortuitous confor- 
mation. The bird does not fly in the air, because he 
has wings ; the fish swim, because he has fins ; and 
the quadruped walk because he has feet. These ani- 
mals, antecedently destined by the God of Nature, 
the Omnipotent Creator, to keep their respective sta- 
tions in the world, were intentionally provided with 
the requisites for this purpose. Sent from his plastic 
hands into the forests, the wolf obtained sharp teeth 
to devour his prey, and the stag was endowed with 
swiftness to shun his enemies ; intended to people the 
deep recesses of the ocean, the fish received fins to 
cleave the opposing fluid ; and the painted wings of 
tKe bird were granted him, because his destination 
was to inhabit and adorn the aerial empire. These 
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arrangements must be considered a priori; and a& 
originating in the will, wisdom, and power of God. 
These attributes of the divine essence are so con- 
spicuous in every part of the creation, that it is hardly 
necessary to point them out to any reader of intelli- 
gence and sense ; yet we have lost no opportunity o£ 
placing them under a point of view still nearer to 
young minds, that have not yet acquired the habit of 
reflecting. We have explained every where, as 
clearly as possible, the workings of Nature concealed 
from the vulgar eye, and from the sight of the un*- 
thinking ; and have developed, as far as it lay in our 
power, that most admirable impartiality of Provi- 
dence toward the creatures, in the bountifril reparti- 
tion of his gifts. We have carefully shown, how a 
sort of intellect and spontaneity has been granted to 
those, that are deprived of instinctive and involuntary 
endowments ; how cunning and ingenuity have bei^n 
giyen in compensation for want of strength 'and of 
bulk ; how the oyster, deprived of locomotion, and oi 
means of attack or defence, has been stationed in a 
strong fortress ; and why the horse and the dog, who 
nearly understand the whole language of their keepers, 
cannot make for themselves a bed, while the gold- 
finch and the linnet evince such curious talents 
in the fabrication of their nests. From the almost 
human intelligence of the elephant, to the instinct of 
the ant-lion ; from the wings of the eagle, that carry 
him through the immense regions of the air, to the 
rough and uncouth covering of the limpet, fixed at 
the side of a rock, in the profundities of the sea ; 
the reader will find frequent occasions to admire, real 
cause to adore, and constant motive to love and 
praise the infinite goodness of the Creator : and this. 
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being one of the principal points considered in this 
publieationy irill repay our anxieties, and reward our 
labours in the recomposition of the work. 

We meet every where, in ancient and modem au- 
thors, either in poetry or in prose, allusions and refe- 
rences to animals, which never had any existence, and 
are entirely the offsprings of allegory misunderstood, or 
of niere imagination. Several of these beings have a 
meaning, which is not obviously intelligible ; and as 
the works, in which their fancifid nature is explained^ 
are not at hand to every body, we have thought, that 
a dear and short Appendix, in whidi the subject 
should be treated briefly, but in a new point 
of light, and explained by ideas as well founded as 
they may appeax original, would not fail to be pleas* 
ing to' the public ; and we have placed it at the end 
of the work. 

A defect, which is observable in all pubUcationft 
upon Natural History, is, the want of proportion be- 
tween the different figures of animals ; but there is 
no remedy ; for after several experiments, it has been 
found utterly impossible to adopt, within the short 
limits of a l^mo or 8vo page, a standard of size, or 
comparative scale, which might have answered the 
purpose ; and all our predecessors, in the interesting 
task of delineating the generality and individuals of 
the brute creation, have been obliged to submit to the 
tyranny of necessity. The striking difference, which 
exists between the bulk of the elephant and the body 
of the hardly perceptible mite ; between the hugeness 
of the whale and the smallest cockle-shell lost in the 
sand of the ocean ; admits of no proportionable ad^ 
measurement, in works adorned with plates o; cuts of 
common sizes ; and we have provided, that the printed 
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description^ under the engravings, should supply and 
rectify whatever may be either wanting or incorrect in 
the figures. . . ' .. 

We have added, in this new edition, alphabetical 
indexes to the different sections of the work ; and 
have given the names of the animals, in English, in 
Latin, and in French, in order to lead the reader, 
who may wish for a still more extensive history of 
them, to a more ample source of knowledge. In fact, 
we have neglected no part of our task ; and we trust 
that our zeal and liberal intention will effectually pro* 
duce the double object we have in view — intellectual 
amusement, and useful instruction. 
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Muscle ----- 289 
Musmon * - - - 28 



Narval - - - - 
Nightingale - - - 
Nightingale, Virginia 
Ninekiller - - . 
Nuthatch - - - 
Nylghaw - - - 



279 
154 
157 

90 
116 

75 



Once, or Ounce 6 

Opossum - - 62 

Osprey - - - - - 81 

Ostrich 128 

Otter 52 

Ourang Outang - - - 33 
Ouzel, Black - - - 140 
Ouzel, Water - - - 135 
Owl, Horned - - - 110 

, Barn - - - - m 

, Sea 260 

Ox 11, 43 

Oyster - - - - - 282 



Paco - - 
Palatouche 
Pangolin - 
Panther 
Parroquct 



. - - - 73 

- - - 66 

- - - - 65 

- - - 5 

- - - - 108 



-, Ring 



- 109 



Partridge - - 
Pegasus 



Parrot 106 

- - 125 
864 

Peacock - - - - 117 
Peican ----- 202 
Penguin, Northern - 210 
Perch ----- 276 
Pheasant - - - - 124 
Pigeon - - - 138, 139 
Pigmy - - - * - 33 
Pike - - - - - 250 
Pilot fish - - - - 220 
Pintado -,---- 207 
Pibmire ----- 322 
Plaice - - • - - 244 
PJantlouse - . . • 340 
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■llli: LION 



<i pbi, 



t'pon ll«ir fliiuk> thcirluliing liili r«bov«il, 

AkJ •Ircniirj runrilig't repd tlie air araunil.' Z. 

The Lio», justly styled, by all wiiters, the J^ing 
o/'ico*/*, is generally of'atamiy colcnir, with a tail 
tmm tliree leet aiid a half ta five feet in length : his 
head is large Und strong ; his nose thick ; his mouth 
(fide, nnil armed with numerous and strong tectli ; 
Jiis eyes are red, fiery, quick, and hoUow : each of 
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his fore feet has five distinct claws, and the hinder 
ones, apparently, but four, as the fifth is placed 
higher up in the tarsus, or foot ; they are of a whit- 
ish colour, about an inch and a quarter in length, 
crooked, moveable, sharp, and exceedingly hard. 
His roaring is so terrible, that, when other wild 
beasts hear the noise, their hearts pant with fear; 
although he is not himself, at times, without his 
dread of other creatures, — such as the tiger, the ele- 
phant, and some mighty snakes, which often give 
him battle. — Lions are hunted with dogs, but oftener 
taken in pits, nets, and snares. 

The generosity of the Lion has been much extol- 
led ; and he has been known to forgive, or disdain, 
the insults of smaller creatures, that had. teazed him 
with their inconsiderate petulance. -His gratitude 
was exemplified in the well-known anecdote ;of the 
slave Androclus, who had extracted, in the deserts 
of Africa, a thorn from a Lion''s foot ; and who, be- 
ing by chance exposed to his fury in the Roman 
amphitheatre, was spared by him, as his benefactor : 
the jEicfc publicly licked the hand that had cured 
him. We read, also, in an author of great respect- 
ability, that, in the sixteenth century, a Lion, having 
escaped from the menagerie of the Archduke, walk- 
ed through the streets of Florence: whilst the 
terrified citizens ran on all sides fi-om his sight, a 
woman, in her hurry, dropped on the pavement an 
infant, which she held at her breast : the fririous 
animal picked it up by the garments, and was go- 
ing away ; the fi-antic mother unmindful of danger 
for herself, falls on her knees before the Lion, and, 
with loud exclamations, supplicates him, either to 
give up the ijhild, or to tear her in pieces 4 the no- 
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tie animal stops, looks at her, drops gently the bahe 
'On the ground, and walks stately off. 

' s the Lion helongs to the feline kind, his eyes 
are incapable of bearing a strong light ; therefore ic 
the night that he prowls and roams for prey. 
His strength is so great, that he carries away a 
young heifer with the same facility that a cat docs 
luse, — Lions have been laiown to live upwards 
of seventy years, as did Ponipey, the large male 
that died, in 1760, in tlte TQwer of London. — 
The Lion is the constant companion of Britannia, 
as a national symbol of strength, courage, and ge- 
nerosity. In ancient gems, in paintings, and statu- 
ihc Lion's skin is the attribute of Hercules. 
In scriptural comjH>sitions, he is painted at the side 
of the evangelist St. Mark ; and holds tlie fifth place 
among the signs of the zodiac, answering to the 
months of July and August. 




THE LIONESS, 

Thf female of the same kind, participates the 

ime nature and quatiucs. She has no mane, which 

proper to the malt! only, and to whose shoulders 

neck it is a great ornament. She goes five 
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months with young, and produces them in tlie 
spring ; has s fresh brood every year, and four or 
five whelps at a litter, which she rears up with jea- 
lous fierceness, being niD«t outr^eous vhen any 
man or animal dares to approach her den. In do- 
mesticity, she brings only two ; which, 'adhering 
generally to the same teats, made some authors in- 
fer that ihe never has but two cubs at one time. 




THE JACICALL, 

Commonly called the lion's provider, is not much 
bigger than the fox, whom he resembles in the ap- 
pearance of the fore part of his body His skin is 
of a bright yellow colour. The Jackalls often unite 
to attack thcir'prey, and make a most hideous noise, 
which, rousing the king of the forests froni his slum- 
bers, brings him to the place of food and plunder : 
at his arrival, the petty thieves, awed by the greater 
strength of their new messmate, retire to a distance ; 
and hence the fabulous story of their attendance on 
the lion, to provide for his food. — These animals arc 
always seen in large flocks, to the number of two 
hundred ; and hunt, like hounds, in full cry, from 
evenuig till morning. In want of prey, they dig 
tb« dead out of ^cii tombs, and leed. greedily 
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on (he putrid corpses. They 
wid other ports of Asia Mi 




THE PANTHEIl 
Ib Ir shape somewhat hke the leopard, nith 
■which he has been often confounded by naturalists. 
His hait is shdrc, sleek, and mossy, and of a bright 
yellow, beautiiiilly maiked with round annular, 
.tlack spots. lie is fierce, greedy of blood, sirift 
in the chase, and catches his prey by leaping from 
■ome lurking place, where he squats himself in the 
' manner and shape of a cat, which he resembles in 
many points. His tongue, in hcking, grates hke a 




THE LEOPARD 

^ BiFTBK» but little from the p.rather. The spots 
t liifl ekin axe compoaed of four or Cvc black dots 



nrrangcd in a cirde, and not impeFfectly represent- 
ing the vestige left by the animal's foot upon the 
sand. 




THE ONCE 

Is a most cruel beast, about ' as big as a mastiff-dog-, 
and resembling a cat ; to which si)ecies se^■eral au- 
thors have referred him, as well as the precedent ones. 
His teeth are so sharp, that he can bite wood asun- 
der with thrin ; and he fights with his claws, which 
are possessed of very great sharpness and strength. 
The colour of the upper part of his body is that of 
whitish oak, the lower jiart of an ash-colour, all 
over sprinkled with black spots, which are larger, 
and in form of annulets, round his taJl. This spe- 
cies inhabits Barbary, Persia, Hyrcania, and China ; 
is used for the chase of antelopes and hares, and is 
as much under command as a setting-dog ; returns 
at the call, and jumps up beliind his master, being 
carried on the crupper on horseback. This animal, 
and the two preceding ones, were anciently conse- 
crated to Bacchus, to whose triumphal car they 
used to be harnessed, in allusion to the effect of 
wine upon the mind of man, whom intoxication 
often renders ferocious. The beauty of his skin bw, 
made it valuable among furriers. 
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THE TIGER 

Is the largest of the animals belonging to the 
tUne kind ; for he ejicceds the lion in sine, and is 
of an unconquerable fierceness. Hia body is ele- 
gantly marked with longitudinal dark spots, or 
kown iitreaks, on a tawny ground. The Tiger is 
^■wift, and n&aid of no beasts, which he attacks 
most fiiriously ; yet he seems to be awed by the 
presence of man, as he never attacks him but when 
pressed by hunger, or the iear of losing his young. 
The cubs of the Royal Tiger are most elegant in 
iheir shape, and as playfijl as kittens. The marshy 
banks and swampy meadows of the Indus and Gan- 
ges harbour great numbers of these animals, whose 
itripes adorn the standard of the Mogul princes 
le immemorial. The Tiger is perfectly un- 
lable. Correction cannot teiTify, nor indulgence 

^laim bim, from his ferocious propensities ; and he 

illy so cruel, that when he attacts a flock or 

icrd, he destroys all iudiscrinninately, and will hardly 

ispend his rnge to satisiy his hunger. 
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THE BUFFALO 

Is, fbv the most part, like the bull, but smaller in 
size. His hair is deep and harsh, like that of a 
bear ; his skull is so hard and thick, that the Sey- 
thians make of it breast plates, which no dart can 
pierce through- He is a native of most parts of 
the torrid zone, and almost of all warm dimatea. 
In the tropica! countries, he is perfectly domestic, 
and most useful for many purposes, being an animJ 
of patience and great strength. Whrai employed 
in the labours of agriculture, he has a brass ring put - 
through his nose, by which means he is led at plea- 
sure. The Buffaloes are common in Italy, where 
they were brought from India in the sixth cen- 
tury. He is mostly valued for his hide ; whereof, in 
several countries, and especially in England, mill' 
tary belts, boots, and other implements of war ue 
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THE BULL 

Is a very strong fierce creature ; his Btvength, in 

all his body, is very great, but particularly about 

the head and neck ; his forehead seeniR to be made 

for fight, having short thick horns, with which he 

can t06S up into the air a large dog and other 

weighty things : his voice is deep and loud, and, 

when furious, notliing can stop his devastations. 

The species is di\idcd into several breeds ; the two 

following specimens present, first, a cow as they 

generally are in Essex and adjacent comities ; and 

secondly, one of the Scotch breed. The Bull holds 

the second place among the signs of the Zodiac, as 

a mart of respect bestowed upon hira by the ancient 

Egyptians for his usefolness in tilling the ground, 

wirilst, on the contrarj-, he has been, and is still the 

ohJKCt of one of the most sanguinary amusements 

in Spain and other countries. The Bull does not 

e longer than sixteen or eighteen years. He is 

>iesented, in mythologic subjects, as the tisurped 

under which Jupiter deceived and stole awty 

ropa ; in scriptural paintings he is the attribuU of 

Luke, the Evangelist. 

B 5 
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THE cow 
Is the female of the animal above meQtioQed, and 
lives Eome what shorter than him. She-bas seldom 
more than one calf at once ; and her time is about 
nine months. Alive, the Cow is a second mother to 
man ; she yields her distended udders eTeiy morn- 
ing and evening to feed us, and is geneiaUy soon 
deprived of her offspring in order, that, whilst it ««> 
trives to fill our marliets, her milk may the longer 
pour in nectsreous streams in our cups, be churned 
into butter, or pressed into cheese. 

r\ 




When dead, her flesh becomes our princips^ 
nourishment; her skin, being wrought into boots 
and slioes, defend us &om the mud and the rain; 
her hairs strengthen the plaster partitions of oui 
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houses, and her horns and hoofs, being melted and 
dissolved, add to our pleasure and comfort in a. 
multifarious sort of ways ; her diseases even have of 
laie proved benefieid to maukindj in the success- 
ful practice of \'accioation. For a long lapse of 
centuries, the Hindoos, well impressed with the 
sense of gratitude that so useful an animal could not 
fail to excite, have paid divine honours to the Cow, 
and worship her to this moment. 



I 




THE OX 

Is fattened, after the labours of his youth are 
er, to procure us an excellent food in his flesh, 
s he seldom fights, being of a gentle ni^ture, his 
ms grow at a great length, and bend out laterally 
according to the kind to which he belongs. He has 
eight cutting teeth in the lower jaw, and none in the 
iipfcr ; a wonderful contrivance which the whole 
species received from Providence to nip the grass in 
tbe meadow. All animals of the Cow kind ruminate, 
and therefore are provided with three sorts of paunch 
or stomach ; the honours aibresaid, paid to the Bull 
for his agricultural Bcn.'ices, really belong to the Ox, 
who diaws the plough and cart with the greatest 
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Steadiness and pereeveranee. The animal repro- 
eented above is of the Herefordshire breed. The 
Bui], the Ox, and the Cow feed only upon herbage; 
and the meekness of the two last is such that a child 
is often left with the care of a whole drove of them. 
Speaking of a herd drinking, the poet of ths Seasras 
says, with his usual elegance : 

Tbe itrong liboriaui ox, uriionesl rrotil. 
1\'faicJi iacDuipoi'd liesliakcs, and fmin his tiJci 
Tbe trrjulilvioine in.ectit la^Iiet nitb hlr Uil, 
RolDriiinj tlill. iuoiiioh's gs>iSE>. 




THE HORSE. 
The noblest conquest that man ever made on the 
brute creation was the taming of the Horse, and the 
engaging him to his service. He lessens the laboars 
of man, adds to his pleasures, advances or flees, with 
ardor and swiftness, for attack or defence ; shares, with 
equal docility and cheerfulness, the fatigues of hunt- 
ing, the dangers of war, and draws with appropriate 
strength, rapidity or grace, the heavy ploughs and 
carts of the husbandman, the light vehicles of the 
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licb, and ihe stately coir ages of the great Thdl 
specimen abo\c is that of a young Cart Horse.' f 
The following iigure tepicsents the Hunter andi 
Race-Horse 




The Hol^ is bred now in most parts of the world ; 
those of Arabia, Turkey, and Persia nre accounted as 
better proportioned than many others ; but the Eng- 
lish race may justly claim the precedence over all 
the European breed, and are not inferior to all the 
ixisl in point of strength and beauty. 

The intelligence of the Horse is next to that of the 
Elqihant, and he obeys his rider with so much punc- 
tuality and unders'anding that the Americans, who 
•*a«l nfMtx seen a man on horseback, thought, at first, 
'*»at the Spaniards were a kind of centaurs, a mons- I 
*«-Ons race, half-men and half-horses. The Horse ia 
allowed by nature but a short Ufe, as he seldom lives 
'*^*iger than twenty years. We may suppose that in 
^h«s lavage state, he might attain the age of forty, and 
'^ is melancholy to think that our bad treatment has 
"•^ortened the days of so useful a creature. The 
**are, his female, is .as elegant in her shape She ' 
^*es eleven months, and seldom foals double. From 
""c teeth of the Horse his age is known, and hia 
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colour, which varies considerably from black to white, 
from the darkest brown to a light hazel tint, has been 
reckoned a^ogd sign to judge of his strength and 
other qualities. 

The Horse feeds upon grass, either fresh or dry, 
and corn ; is liable to many diseases, and oft^n comes 
suddenly to his eftd. In the state of nature, he is a 
gregarious animal, and even in domesticity, his de- 
based situation of slavery has not entirely erased his 
love of society and friendship, for horses have been 
known tofSne at the loss of their masters, their stable 
fellows, and even at the death of a dog which had 
been bred near the manger. Virgil in his beaiitiAil 
description of this noble animal^ seems to have imi- 
tated Job : 

** The fiery courser, wben be bears from far 
The sprightly trampcts, and the shouts of war 
Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight 
Shirts place, and paws, and hopes the promised fight. 
On his right shonlder his thick mane reclin'd, 
Ruilles at speed, and daoees in the wind. 
His homy hoofs are jetty black and round. 
His chine is double ; stalling with a bound. 
He turns the turf and shakes the solid ground. 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from liis nostrils flow ; 
tie bears his rider headlong on the foe. 

snroEx, CEOR. iii* 




THE ASS -fciljn*^ 

Is a beast of burden, undoubtedly very sea-vice- 

ie to mankind. Of greater strength comparatively 

hati most animals of his size, he bears fatigues u-ith 

I alienee, and hunger with apparent cheerfulness. 

V bundle of dried herbs, a thistle on the road, wUl 

uffice him for his daily meal, and he compensates 

vith the clear and pure water of a neighbouring 

irook (on the choice of which he is particularly 

nice) the want of a better fare. Our treatment of 

this very useful animal is both wanton and cruel, 

ind most ungrateful, considering the great services 

! renders us at a little expense. His ears, which 

ft of an uncommon length, are generally mutilated, 

dhe is thus deprived by man of that which nature 

i intended for ornament and use. He is generally 

a dun colour, and wears the form of a cross on 

i back and shoulders. Antiquity had a great 

gard for this animal. Jacob, in bis prophecy, com- 

res his son Issachar, and Homer the great Ajox, 

an Ass. Whether he is a degenerated species 

ittn the Zebra, or some other wild creatures, whose 

al race has entirely lUsappcared from the sur- 
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I'iico of the glo'je, through the slavish habits of 
domestirity, remains still to be decided ; he lives 
nearly to the same age as the horse ; and his female's 
milk has often proved a good remedy against con- 
sumptions.' We cannot deny, however, that he is 
often found very stupid, sluggish, and obstinate. 




THE MULE 
Is of a mixed nature, resulting from the union 
of the Ass and the Mare, inheriting Irora his male 
parent the long ears and cross on the back, and smaJI 
legs and elegance of shape from his mother. SuB 
and steady-footed, he walks the Alps and the Pj' 
renees, between tremendous precipices, to the great 
astonishment of his drivers ; seems to be fond ** 
being adorned nith handsome trappings; and liv*^ 
generally longer than either of the species he aris^^ 
from. He is in general unfit to create offiprings, a^^ 
cording to the law of nature, who recoils from th--^ 
addition of any new animal to her established stocfe^^ 
The Mule surpasses the Ass in unaccountable obsli^'^ 
nacy, as well as be does in strength. 
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THE BEAR 

Is a well known quadruped, who makes use of his 
tasks in seizing hia prej', but embraces it with his 
pBws, and squeezes it to death against bis breast. 
Bears are found iii several parts of the world ; some 
of them live upon ocoms, herbaceous food, and on 
honey ; others on fish, flesh, atid even carrion. The 
brown Bear of the Alps and Switzerland, though ill- 
shaped and uncuuili, is often dialed along our streets, 
snd made an amusing show to the gazing multitude. 
We have, however, to congratulate maniind, that 
e stem and ferocious entertainment of bear-baiting 
B entirely gone out of fashion. The Bear is a great 
Beeper, and passes the whole winter in his den with- 
nt any food ; but if we consider his being at rest, 
ising little by perspiration, and never retiring before 
ie is properly fattened, his abstinence will cease to be 
I wonderful. The American Bear is of a glossy 
]hdt. The frozen regions of Greenland, Iceland, 
B. offer a white species of the same animals, which are 
Htnedmes thirteen feel in length. They live entirely 
S fiA ; though they can eat flesh, when it comes in 
iMT way. The female Dears bring forth one or |wo 
■J-B 9 
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young, and are very jealous of th^ oSkpring ThiS' 
animal has given name to two of the meet txmspitra- 
•us constellations oear the nonhem pole, from th»- 
&ble of CatistOf a nymph of Kaao,- who was seduced 
by Jupitra; The fat of the bear is reckoned very 
useful in ibaimatic complaints, and lor anointing the 
hair ; his fitr aftvrds comfort to the inhabitants of 
cdd countries, and omameuts to those of milder di- 




THE ANT-BEAR or ANT-EATER, 

Is nearly as big as a pretty large dog, with s^ 
brown hair, a small mouth, a long cyliodricid 
tongue, which is generally folded in the mouth, and ' 
supplies the want of teeth. The snout is, compara- 
tively to the body, longer than in any other quadru- 
ped, being equal to a third part of hla length ; be 
feeds on ants, and catches them by laying his gluti- 
nous tongue across the path frequented by them, and 
drawing it bacic when a sufficient number has beoi 
entangled in its viscosity. The Ant-Eaters are o^ 
tuially dull, slothful, and timid, and live in Africa 
Asia, and America. There are several species of 
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these animals distinguixhctl Iiv the nainn «f ermt, 
middle-^ize, Uit, anil Ktriptil Aiit-l-Iaiir.. Iim iln- 
abm-e stated character is «Bninon lo rII .if thcin. 
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THE WOI.F, 

When hungrv, is an uni'.iiiinii-^i .-mil iiuim fi' 
omu inhabitant of the wikkN. hut a eiiniiril wl: 
thetdmulus oF appetite is no liin;^T in acirni); 
ddighti to roam tii mountiiinmis niDntrics. .inil i^ 
gnat enemy to shee]) and ^Kits; the Hiitcht'ain 
(f d(^ can hardly prevent hiN dil lipid :iti mis ;iiir| 
(Jten daies to ^'istt the hnunis cil' men, liii«Ii:i;r 
the gucB of cities and tonus. His hi^id uml ii< 
1 »M rf a cinereous colour, arid the n-si ot'.i piili- y 
1 Nwish brOTrn. He commonly lives lo the a-^v 
Men or twenty years, and jMississes a nirisi exi] 
* power of smelling his prcj- at a great dislnn 
; Wdlres are found nearly c\-ery whiTC, except in Mi 
I ™, whcare this noxious race has been <Ti!irely < 




THE RHIf70CER0S, 

So called because of tlie horn on liis^nose, is bred 
in India and Africa ; he is of a dark slate colour, 
and is inferior to no one but the elephant ; he me*- 
Burcs about twelve feet in length, but has short 1^ 
His skin, which is not penetrable by any wespwt, 
is folded upon his body in the manner represented 
in the figure above ; his eyes are small and half 
closed, and the hotn on his nose is so sharp, and <^ 
to hard a nature, that it is said to pierce through iron 
and stone.' He is perfectly indocile and untractable; 
a natural enemy to the elephant, to whom he "often 
gives battle, and is said never tiv go out of his ksj, 
but that he will rather stop to destroy the ohstacls 
which offer to retard his course, than to turn about; 
he lives on the grossest vegetables, and frequents the 
banks of rivers and marshy grounds ; his bools ue 
divided into four claws, and it is reported that be 
grunts like a hog, which he resembles in many points 
as to shape and habits. The female produces but 
one at a time, and during the first month, the youiig 
llhinoccros is not bigger than a large dog. 




TJiz: rox 

Is prodiicfJ in most countrioi. ami t-ane* mncli in 
Bi/e and colour. In Aliuaivjr funw are wltite, mvim 
red, and others black. His ahtvie U grarraQy on 
the skirt of a wdoJ, tn a hale «hicl> totut otlwt 
animal has ciihtrr voluntarily left or bwn iln\m from. 
Nuturc, who endonMl him with Mfptcity, enli, *od 
cunning, huK nut, however, allotted hiin > long lilv; 
bcin^ classed by hor among the dog kind, iIm* dit. 
ration of his exislc-ncv docs uot e\c(«d tutlw at 
fifteen )-cars. IIis bite is tenacious and daii^vus, 
u the sevL-rcKl hlov* cai^not make liiu iinit )ii« 
liold ; his eye is m'>^C sigmttcaiil, and cxpn-xdve of 
every ]mst(iun, as hivr, fear, hat/rd, &e. The Fox 
i)t tlic greatest enemy Co tiic [wultry-yard, which he 
depopulates o!^cn in the course uT oue niglit. Hut 
vhen hi* choice food, tlic chicken Hexh, i* not ac- 
cessible, then he donurs onlmnl food of nil kinds, 
even serpents, lizards, frog^^, CoEids ; and if his habit- 
ation is near the water, he even eontents himseU' 
with shell-iiab. In France and Italy ho does a grca; 
deal of damage in vincjards, beiny very foud of 
grapes, and spoiling many fui tlie choice of one 
bunch : his stratagems arc well known, and need 
tot to be related here. 




THE STAG 

Is generally famed for long life, but upon no oa- 
t^n authority. The naturalists ^ree, however 
upon this point, that his life may exceed forty yesit, 
but that his existence, as it has been asserted, 
reaches to threr centuries, is not sufficiently proved 
to claim our belief; he comes to his full growth U 
five, soon after which his horns, which are ye«rlj 
shed and renewed, grow fi-om a narrower basis, aoi 
are less branching. He is the tallest of the dect 
kind. The Stag is called Hart after he has eoBt- 
plcted his fifth year. This creature is known in 
many countries ; the female, called the Hind, it 
without horns. Every year, in the month of April, 
the male loses his antlers, and conscious of his ton' 
porary weakness, hides himself till his new ones K^ 
hardened. Little need be said of the pleasure tal^ 
in hunting the Stag, the Hart, and the Koe-bii<i> 
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being a matter well known in this country, and in 

parts of Europe. His flesh is accounted an cx- 

lent f'oml, and even liis horns, so usefiil to cutlers, 

en reduced to shai-ings, arc much esteemed in 

ysic under the common name of harlilinrn. Tlw 

iftness of the Stag is become prorerbial, and tlie 

nersion of hunting this creature has, for ages, been 

iked upon as a royal amusement. When fa- 

id in the chuce, heoften throws himself in a pond 

Her, or crosses a river, and, when caught, he 

f tean like a child. Our great Bard, Shakespeare, 

l-us a beautiful description of this circumstanci: 

As you Like it," act II. scene I. 

•■ ^u llw wliicli f\icc a pc>ur »qti» 
TbatlVoni llie liiutkr't aim Uil lii'ai 
DIH earns lo hia^ii^li ; lud iudainli 
I'ho oRloheil aii'imul liui'd nirlli ■' 
I Iteir ilUolurgc 
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these climates, being not above three feet in lengtlit 
and tKO in height. His boms are about nine isdta 
long, round, and divided into three small brooches. 
His colour is of a brown shade on the back, his hce 
part!}' black, and partly ash colour, the chest and 
belly yellow, and the rump white ; hia tail is short 
The llochuck is more graceful than the Stag, more 
active, more cunning, and comparatively swifter; 
bis f.csh is much esteemed, and his age does not 
exceed fifteen years. The only parts of Great Bri- 
tain where he is found, are the Highlands of Scot- 




THE ELK 



Is twice as big as a Hart, and bigger than a Jwne 
in Norway and Sweden. His horns spread into 
large broad palms, and he has an excrescence un(l« 
the throat, the use of which has not yet bera «- 
plained. He lives in forests, upon branches ani 
sprouts of trees, and is an inhabitant of Europe, 
liia, aiul America, 
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THE REINDEER 



Is conuntm in Russia and All hyperlxtrean couo. 
•ties ; be is easily tamed and harnessed to a sledge, 
which he draws with Astonishing swiflness on snow 
and iej ground ; hi« horns divide at the root, and 
pitrt dTthem asoendg, the other part being depressed 
about the ears, which are long and sharp. Like all 
mimah of the deer kind, he has eight fore teeth in 
tile lower jaw, and none above. 
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THE SHEEP 
Is untTcrsally kntnvn, his flesh being one of tlie 
chief fur human food. His wooljs of great use fif 
clothing. Ahhough of a moderate size, and well 
covered, he does noC ]ive more than nine or ten jem- 
The Ham is strong and tierce. The Ewe goes with 
young about twenty weeks, and the lamb has alwiji 
Iwen an emblem of innocence. 




Th s animal if. one of the most useful, that natuK 
e^ cr 'submitted to the empire of man , and in patmr- 
dial lift, the number of Sheep constituted the nclw 
ot kmgs and princes in fact thia animal waasomucb 
esteemed for his multifarious good qualities, that ^ 
llam obtained the first place among the siens of di> 
Zodiac, under the Latin name, d* Aries 



THE WALLACHIAN RAM. 
Thf. singular conformation of the lioms, wliicli 
ndnrn the head of this breed of foreign Sheep, has 
induced us to insert a figure of the aninial in this 
■wort. The late Mr. Collinson, a. Fdlow of the 
Royal Society in London, stut a drawing of the Ram, 
and one of the Ewe, to the Count de BufFou, who 
had them engraved in his first volume of quadrupeds. 
The bonis of the Ewe are twisted also, but not so 
TOucb B6 diosc of the Rom, whith describe, near the 
hratii a spiral line. The wool of this sj>ecie9 seeing 
to be much longer than that of llie common Sheep, 
snd to wsemble that of the goat. Buffon regrets, 
that the death of lus&iend, Mr. Collinson. liad dc 
prived him of a more particular description of thLs 
curious animal, which is sometimes called Slirpskcroa, 
bom the «hapc of his haias. 
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THE MUSMON, or ARGALI, 
In figure somenfaat resembles a ram, but his wod 
is rather liie the hwr of a goat. His hornN are bent 
backwards, and his tail is short. He is of the size rf 
a small 'deer, active, swift, wild, and found in RoAm 
in the rocky, Sty deserts of Asia, Barbary, and CiniiaL 
His flesh and &t are delicious. He is called also tbe 
Sijberian Sheep or Goat, and is considered by many 
OS the parent stook of the domestic sheep. 




THE GOAT, 
After the cow and tbe sheep, has been alwa]|t 
reckoned, and mostly in ancient and patriarchal times, 
the most useful domestic animal ; indeed the venera- 
tion they paid to this creature was supposed so wdl 
founded and so great, that they gave it a place in the 
Zodiac, under the name of Copra, and intrusted to 
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fxe femiile the education of young Jupiter, as a pro- 
rse, under the appellation of Amiihhea. What 
nectareous qualities must they have supposed to exist 
in her milk, to feed with it the greatest of their Gods ! 
and to have &ocied that a few drops fulling on the 
sphere of Heaven wrfe trartsformed iulo innumerahle 
stars, called Galusy, or Milky way ! The Goat's 
hair is very different from the wool of the shcop, and 
made use of in Various ways. The Goat is more 
nimble, more alert than the sheep, and delights in 
mountainous and rocky countries. She is solier and 
mild^ the kid's flesh was once reckoned a \ery deli- 
cate food, and even now feeds an immense quantity 
nf people in the Alps, the Pyrenees, and ■^Valn-. 
Her milk has saved many from a premature grave. 



\ 
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THE IBEX 

Is aWild Goat, whiuh inhabits the Pyronean moun- 
uinB and the Alps. He is of .in admirahle swiftness, 
although his head is armed with two long, knotleil 
horns, inclining backwards ; his hair is rough, and of 
a de«p brown colour. The male only has a beard, 
and the female is- less than the male: this animal 
iltipa from rock to rock, and otlen, when pursued, 
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irom tbe back of the head to the tail, the chine u 
Covered with long and hard bristles, of whieh greit 
Use is made in several trades. In forests th^ hve 
Upon «coms, and their flesh then is much prefer^>Io 
to that of the confii^ ones, who feed on any filthj 
things that are in their way. The Hk^ and Sov 
live about fifteen w twenty yean. 




THE SOW, 

The femaje of the Hc^ species, is bred in nuxt 
parts of the world. The general colonr varies cihu 
siderably, as in all domestic animals ; the snont ix 
Jong, strong, and broad, well calculated to cast up the 
earth for food. The fertih'ty of the Sow is very 
great, as each litter generally amounts to betweea 
nine and fifteen pigs, sometimes twenty, and that 
twice or thrice in the course uf the year. 




l-HE APE, 

A nmnerotls And well-known tribe u animals, 
lOatly resembling the human species in the shape of 
letr ears, eyes, eyelids, lips, breastS) feet, hands, 
[id in the general form of their bodies. The Ape 

distinguished from the monkey by having no tail. 
'hey arc of a pale mouse colour, and sometimes five 
St high. The largest is called Ourang Outang, or 
Vild Man of the Woods. He is bold atid mis- 
liievous, and often attacks men and women. The 
legroes believe, that Apes ean speak, but do not, lest 
J«7 should be set to work. The LoTig-armtd Apt^ 
U reU as tbe others, inhabits the torrid zone, and is 
Knnrkable for the length of his arms, as his hands 
tan touch the grouniiwhen the creature is standing. 
Tht Pigmy Ape is about two feet in height, and 
Hvtt in Ai'rica. The fabulous history of the nation 
of I^gmies seems to have originated in the existence 
'f tlcse animab, and theii duninutive resemblance to 
Man. 
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A It E bred in many countries, and are ofvartrtis 
sorts and sizes. There are some in the East Indies 
lH.'autifully spotted. This tribe is loss in stature 
than the apes and baboons, but do more nuschief, as 
they generally unitG in great numbers for the stJte of 
devastating a plantation, or of attacking and annoying 
Komc fiercer creatures, nliich they force away from 
their haunts by teazing and pelting them in all ways 
imaginable. Their natural food is vegetables, fruit 
uf all sorts, com, and even grass ; but when domes- 
tiented, they learn to cat of all that is served 6b our 
tables. They are often seen in our streets, the im- 
welcomc riders of the patient bear, and e\cite Uugh- 
ter by their cuoning, and their tricks. It has beoa 
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R lolly to suppose, that Apes and Monkeys were de- 
geaersted men ; the least knowledge of anatomy, and 
the inspection of th^r inwaid frame, is sufficient to 
decide the point. 

" Finl rudiment urinan.olien Narnre sat. 
Afld lum'il the iilaslic wheel •nd ducile elaj, * • 
la Mirch orlietlcr "hapes and lairer rumi, 
Wartli; lo Maud p und Reasim's iHible ihruc, 
-Tin Ape, llie llteJ; Munkej' dill a|.jiniT« 
lafiirm, in sbii|te bad gVbLurcB quaint, ■ onn 
Uminiutnra,— l>ut aemion dwclli not then." & 

The Mona, Green, and Fair Monkeys, represented 
' abore, are small species of the same class, and have 
.jdl a ItMig grmaping tail, very usefiil to them when 
Vf^Bying and jumping from branch to branch in the 
' IS of canes and cocoa-trees. 




THE STRIATED MONKEY 

Is of a small size, not measuring more than seven 

inches ; his tail near eleven ; he weighs about six 

ounces ; inhabits the Brazils, and, as others, lives 

entirely oa vegetables. His &ce ia almost naked. 
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ftf a swarthy flesh colour, with a white Rpot ahcfftf 
the nose : the tail is full of hair, and asnuUted «-ith 
>sh colour and black riugs alternatdy- 




THE BABOON 

}s commonly cohered with black hair, a little in- 
termixed with yellow, lie has a canine face, the 
!ower parts of which are of a bright vermillion , the 
snout resembles that of a hog, and the nails are flat, 
but sharp and very strong. The ancient Egyptians, 
whose superstition is so well ridiculed by Juvenal in 
one of his satires, held these creatures in great vene- 
ration, and kept them in their temples. We are 
told, that he follows goats and sheep in order to drink 
their milk ; partakes considerably of the human dex- 
terity in getting the kernels out of nuts, and loves tv 
be covered with garments i he stands upright, and 
imitates with ease many human actions. Baboons 
diSer from the apes on the one hand, and the moO' 
kcyi on the odier, by having shoit tails. 




Has large, erect, square cars, and a swarthy fl 
coloured naked face : he is somewliat larger than the 
common squirrel, and his hwr is soft, thick, and 
shaggy, of a well tcmpwed mixture of orange and 
hiack. The hands and feet are of a light orange 
shade, and his tail is double the length of his body. 
He possesses, as well as the rest of the Monkey tribe, 
very quick eyes, and bcautiiul white teeth ; but like 
some others, who, with him, are natives of America, 
he has no pouches in the mouth, and the hind part of 
his body lit covered with hair as well as thu rest. 




THE IIV.ENA 

ts the most savage, fierce, cruel, and untractablf 

f lU quadrupeds; he appears as if always in a rage. 
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He is an animal of the dog kind, and resembles the 
wolf in his shape ; he* is covered with long, coarse, 
and jough ash-coloured hair, marked with long .black 
stripes, from the back downwards ; the tail is very 
hairy. Like the jackall, he devours the flocks and 
herds, cares little for the watchfulness or strength 
of dogs, and when pressed with hunger, comes and 
howls at the gates of towns, and violates the repo- 
sitories of the dead. He naturally inhabits Asia 
and Africa, but has sometimes been found in Eu- 
rope. 




THE ANTELOPE 

Is between the goat and the deer kind. Swiftness 
and elegance of shape this animal possesses to a 
considerable degree, and inhabits the temperate zone 
of Asia and A&ica. He has horns like the goat, 
and never sheds them ; these horns are smooth, long, 
and twisted spirally or annulatcd. The general 
colour of the hair is brown, and, in some species, of a 
beautiful yellow. Timid animals are of course inof- 
fensive, and the Antelopes, like other gregarious 
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creatures, are fond of living together. The eyea are ~ 
exceedingly bright ; and to them those of a beautiivl 
nymph have often been compared by Persian and 
other poets. Enjoying an unbounded shaJ^ of 
liberty, they range in herds, through the deserts of 
Aiirica, and bound from rock to roet with wonderful 
agility. • 




THE PORCUPINE 
Grows to the height of about two feet and a half, 
and his body is covered with hair and sharp qutUs, 
from ten to fourteen inches long, and bent backwards. 
When the animal is irritated, they stand erect ; but 
it is a folly to believe, and nonsense to repeat, after 
ill-informed naturalists, that the Porcupine can shoot 
them at his enemies. The female goes seven months 
with young, and brings forth only one at a tiuK. 
They are reported to Kve from twelve to fifteen years. 
The Porcupine is dull, fretful, and inoffensive ; feeds 
upon fruits, roots, and vegetables of many sorts; and 
inhabits India, Persia, Italy, and almost eveiy part 
of Africa. 
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THE HEDGEHOG 

Is somewliat lite a porcupine iij miniature, anJ* 
in shape, resembles the animal from which he derives 
his name ; he is covered all over with strong and 
sharp spines or prickles, which he erects when irri- 
tated, lie is no more than ten inches in length, 
and hy rolling himself in the shape of a ball, can 
resist the attack of his strongest enemies ; among 
which are the cat, the weazle, the marten, and the 
dog. Ilis common food consists of apples, grapes, and 
other fruits ; and far from being a noxious animal ins 
garden, he soon destroys the worms and snails, 
which he feeds upon when he finds no windfall to 
devour. Hedgehogs inhabit most parts of Europe. 
tSome are also found in Asia, but of a smaller size. 




THE BADGEH 

IsiiADi'vs most parts of the world. The length 

of liis body is about two feet six inches from the nosft 



of the tail, which i^ blatik like the 
, breast, and belly ; the hair of the other part 
rthc body is long and rough, of a yellowish white at 
be loots, black in the middle, and cinerous at the 
loint. Being a solitary animal, he digs' a hole for 
imself, at the bottom of whith he remains in perfect 
ccurity : he feeds npoti young rabbits, birds, and 
heir eggs, and honey. The female brings forth 
f year, commonly three or four at a time. 




THE CAMEL 
1 native of Asia, and is generally of a brown 
He is one of the most useful quadrupeds in 
ttiental countries; his docility and strength, his 
wbriecv, and swiftness on the sands of Arabia, make 
aim a most valuable acquisition to the inhabitants ol' 
those acscn places. Several fables have been handed 
*bout concerning this beast of burden, which arc so 
foolish, that it would be abusing the patience of the 
'eader, if we were to rqjeat them. The principal 
tharacicristics of the Camel are these; He carries 
Wo large and hiird hunches on his back ; is destitute 
£honiH ; has si.t cutting teeth in the lower jaw, and 
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none in the upper ; the iqiper lip divided like tbottof ' 
the hare ; and the hoofs small and undeciduona. A 
lai^ Camel is capable of cairying a thousasd, nd 
sometimes twelve hundred weight. This aiHud^ 
like the ele])hant, is tame, tractable, and stPCHie;'ftB 
the horse, he gives security to his rider ; ^d, lika As 
cow, he furnishes his owner with meat for his taUt^ 
ar.d milk for his drink. The flesh of the yotUf 
Camel is esteemed a delicacy, and the milk of dw' 
females, diluted with water, is the common drink rf' , 
the Arabians. The female goes one year with young, 
and produces but one at a time. The Camel knedt 
to receive his burden, and it is ^d dtat h» refitses to 
rise, if his mssl^r impose upon him a weight above 
his strength. Long inured to slavery, the result of 
domesticity, he wears on his knees the stigma of -sef- 
vitade, and sleeps promiscuously with tlic Arab, Jitf 
wife and children, under the tent, in " 
extensive sands of the Levant. 




THE DROMEDARY, 

AH'animal of the Camel kind, of less stature but 

much iwifter, having but one hard bunch on his bsck r 
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is 



B domesticated throughout Africa, as well as Asia. 
He is covered with soft, short hair, exeejit on the 
head, throat and top of the neck, where it is longer. 
His upper lip is divided likt that of the came!, and 
his feet are temuDated by two sharp claws. The 
Camel aud Dromedary produce with each other, and 
the race resulting from their union is rcctoncd the 
most valaublc, adding the swidness of the one to the 
greater strength of the other. It is said, that tim 
Lind can travel one hundred miles a day, and cony 
fifteen hundred weight. • 



i 
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THE BISON, OR WILD OX, 

Is found chiefly in the northern parts of the world, 

bui is not common there. He is as big as a bull or 

ot; mancd about the back and nect, like a lion; 

Hid his hair hanging down under his chin, or nether 

I %hkca large beard. He has a rising or little 

I iMge, along his face from his forehead down to his 

I *we, which is very haby ; his horns are large, very 

Aarp, and turning towarils his hack, like those of a 

"ildgoat on the jVlps. He 'n of such strength, 
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that he can (if some writers may be bdiered) to*k * 
horse and his rider ; with his tongue, which is huA 
and tough, he can wound the fleth of man. Hia haif 
is red, yellow, or black ; his eyes very liurge and 
fierce. Another wild species in North America ct' 
hales a musky (smells andhisllesh, beingof a stnmgf 
disagreeable taste, is not fit for eating. 




THE CAMELEOPARD, OR GIRAFF. 

Here Nature seems to have forgotten hergenenl 
rules of symmetry, in giving to this extraordinai; 
iiuadruped, asmnii head with a large body, and fort 
legs much longer than the hinder ones, without 
letting us into the secret of her reasons for com- 
]iosing such a shape. This nirious animal is founi 
in the remotest part of Africa. His head, wlwd> 
resembles that of a horse, is armed with two smJl 



hnnis, blunt, and of an iron culour : the halt is 
whitish, mixed with t»*nj-, xud RprinkM *ilh 
numerous rusty spots. He lewis on vrpruhlw en- 
tirely, and 18 obliged to tpruid lii« fore frrt very wide 
ill onler to reacli the ground. Hiii Umldity is equal 
to his strength, and nn animal, thmt might fight a 
bull, may be led by a cliiM with a sniill line or coij 
about his neck. Ii is said, tliat the ftuh of iba 
animal is a pleasing and wholesome fooil. 




THE HARE. 

This small quadruped is veil known on our tabic 
ifi afibrding a delicious meat to the palate. HJs 
swiftness cannot save him from the search of his 
enemies, anwng whom man is the most inveterate. 
Unarmed and fearful, the liare sleeps with open eyes, 
if he sleep ai all. ilis hind legs are longer than his 
fore legs, to ennblc him to run up hills ; his eyes aje 
«o prominently jutting out of his head, that they can 
encompaBs at once the whole horizon of the plain 
where he has chosen his form, so his seat or bed is 
called ; and his ears so long, that the least noise can- 
, iiot escape him. He seldom outlives his scveath 
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year, and breeds plentifully. His flesh is dark, bnt 1 

of a delightful taste. Naturally wild and tim 

he may, however, be taraed, and taught sereial litde I 

tricks, which are often the amusement of the vul^. I 

■—The following lines are elegantly descriptive of I 

what this innocent animal must feel when hunted in | 

the plain : 

" and nrlin can felt nlisl pangii, 

Wliit dreadful aolioi her Uirubbing boaam lear. 
Whan, nlherlieel*. Uis ;ul|iing|«al< oriiiinM*. 
Thru' brakes, iliro' iMMlgrs, ujien Iswiin Kud dalea, 
Prnu.es oil lier 111' iii»<|<ii!nl dollii— Slii, rnni. 
She fliea, and leap*, an J bonnuei In dreeire 
Tlie tcanl -inhaling l"ea. wlm ar^ the obioe, 
And loll l» eal.;h a liool. not Ilieir owu. 
Tbe daleii, Ibc l>»n<. bLb crown back in t^, 
mr ruiNlin;— hreallileii— >t>enl— al la>4 (be drop* 
On »iDe ffcali vordanl turf, or th/wj hank, 
Odcs Ike hit u-tae of her nocturnal ipurU,* 




THE RABBIT ffJf^t-UM/^ 

Is not unlike the hare ; his flesh is white mi 
good, but not so much prized ; his head, ears, ud 
bul are shorter than the hare's. The colotir nS tie 
" wild rabbit is constantly the same ; but we luiTe 
dtunestic ones of nearly every colour. The fcaw*^ 
begins to breed when she is about twelve months liit 
and bears at least seven times a year. The skis " 
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ilie Kaiillil, like that of the hare, is much esteemed 
.-ersl uses ; and, although lie is less timid than 
^e hare, he will Sec from man as soon as he > 
liiin : the female is very cajeful in concealing her 
ntlcr, lest the male should destroy it, which is 
■generally the case when he finds it in his way. ( 
fci' the dissenting points in the characteristics of these 
two animals, so like each other in Jnany respects, isj 
that ihe hare lives above, and the Habbit un ' 
ground. 




THE MOLE ' 

Is about the%igncss of a common rat; his snout 
resembles that of a hog, and his feet arc somewhat 
like those of the bear, but turned backward, and 
armed with five strong toes, that have sharp nails ; 
the ears of the Mole arc without outside shells, and 
consist in two small orifices. His eyes are so small, 
that it has liecn long believed tliat this animal, living 
always under ground, was not provided with the 
organs of sight. The burrow, in which the female 
brings forth her young, is strewed with grass and dry 
s for their accommmlation, and divides into 
twveral holes in dilFerent directions to the length of 
■fcurtcen or fifteen feet, for the security of the family. 
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THE BLOODHOUND 



Is larger than the bea^e or any other hunting- 
dog. He is of the colour of other hounds, being red 
end brpwn ; he has long earS) and Bcddom barki ex- 
cept in hunting, and then iriU iblltnr his gamt 
through woods and thif^ets, and never leaves until 
he catches and kills it. He is employed in ( 
the hare, fox, hart, badger, &c. 




THE SPANIEL 

Has received firom nature a very keen smefl, 

good uodentanding, and uncommon docility, He 
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may be taught several triclcs, as fetching, cairyingt 
diriiig, anJ the like. The Land Spanid is used in 
setting for partritlgeti, pheasants, quails, &c. His 
steadiness in the field, his patience in keeping the 
bird at bay till the (Wler discharges his piece, are 
real objects ef admiration. 

'■ n'li.^11 iDilJer inlBinn inmniM-'i hcsl mcceeJB, 
And in U» iieir.iluirn (iBltl llie jiarlridj^ leeiti, 
llcfbpe hiiLriid tLc reoJy Spajii-ol boundt^ 
riuiliH|[ Willi tope, lie trios Uio furrow'd ground*; 

<Iuarb'(t close be Vma nsd tnedlLalet Lhe prey; 

Secure (he; LrusI Ih' uufaUlifril field b«ol, 

Till hm'/iog o'rrllinu iWMps Iho Kfe.lUng aeV 




THE WATEH SPANIEL 

Is cscellent for hunting oltere, wild ducks, and 
r game, whose retreat is among the rushes and 
which cover the banks of rivers, tlie.fens, 
1 the ponds. He is very sagacious, and perhaps 
the most docile and tractable of all the amine tribe. 
The Newfoundland Dogs are of this class, and th» 
biggest of the family ; th«r strength and their iaitli- 
JUIness to their masters are neil kuoim, and the con- 
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currentc of both has often proved most useftil to 
people who were on the point of being drowneil. 

The smaller Water jS/juntV/spartake^ol'the qualities 
ol' the others ; they fetch and carry whatever they 
Bre bid, and often dive to the bottom of a deep 
piece of water in search of a piece of money, which 
they bring up in thoir mouths, and lay down at the 
feet of whoever sent them ; the best breed has black 
curly hair and long ears. 




THE MASTIFF DOG 



Is fhe largest of the whole species 
fierce animal ; hae short pendant i 
head, great and thick lips hanging c 
a. noble countenance ; he is a faithful guardian, 
a powerful defender of the house. ~ 



IS a strung « 
rs Sffd a l^e 
^h side, and 



mgUirj H 




TUE BULL DOG 
Is mucli l^ss than the mastifi', but not inferior ia 
fierceness. Hia short neck adtb^to his strength. 
Those of n brindled colour are accounted the best of 
the kind: they will nm at and seize the fiercest hull 
viithout burking, making directly at his head, some 
times catch hold of his nose, pin the animal to the 
ground, and make him roar in a most tremendous 
manner, nor can they without difficulty be made to 
quit their hold. Two of these Dogs let loose Ht 
once will manage a bull ; three are a match for a 
bear, but a lion will require four of them to subdue 




THE GREYHOUND 

Has a long body, and is of an elegant shajw; 
I head is neat and sliarf), wiih a full eye, a good 
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mouth, sharp and very white teeth ; faja tu] is long, 
and curls round above its hind part. He caunes 
more by sight than by scent, ai^ is said to outli^'c 
all kinds of dogs. 




THE OTTER 
Is an amphibious animal, and pursues his prey 
much swifter in the water than on land. He is less 
than a beaver, and resembles him in most parts, ex- 
cept the tail. He is of a brown cbesnut colour ; the 
tail is short, and like that of some dogs. Though 
he lives, as we may say, in the water, yet he is forced 
to come often to the surface, to breathe. Fish are 
his prey ; he catches them with great dexterity, 
and hoards them up in his den, on the banks of 
rivers, to such a quantity that the smell becomes 
soon very ofi'ensive, and often betrays the retire- 
ment of the owner. When the icy hand of winter 
has locked up the ponds and rivers, the Otter, redu- 
ced to famine, is obliged to change his diet, and feeds 
upon &uit, roots, and bark of trees. At the great 
banquet which Nature has spread on the surface of 
the globe, affluence alone creates superciliousness, and 
when it -fails, hunger seasons every food ; and, except 
a few classes, which are doomed to the use of one 
particular nourishment, most of the brute creation 
know then how to supply the want of appropriate 
aliment. 
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THE BEAVER 

Is a most industrious creatute, and well luiovn 
for his skill in building apartments for himself and 
his femily, on the banks of narrow rivers, where 
he watches the passing £sh, which he brings out of 
the water, to devour at pleasure. His work begins 
with cutting a tree that bends over the stream, 
by its fall to create a mole or dyke, in order to keep 
the water at the same height ; it is said that in the 
performance of these buildings every one knows his 
proper business and station ; and that they set over- 
seers to beat and punish the idle, 'and teach or 
direct the inexperienced young ones. The Beaver 
is about the size of the badger ; his head short, his 
ears round and small, his two fore tpeth Jong, sharp, 
and strong, well calculated for the business which Na- 
ture has destined him to. The tail of this creature 
answers the double purpose of a wheelbarrow, to carry 
the mortar and clay, and of a trowel, to beat and 
shape iti It is of an oval form, and covered with a 
Bcaly skin. The Beaver is common in Canada, and 
in Languedoc; and niay be reckoned among am- 
is animals. 
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THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, or RIVER-HORSE, 
Lives as well on land as in water, and yields in 
size to none bat the elephant ; lie w^gfas aoraetiflKi 
between fifteen and sixteen hundred pounds. Hit 
skin is very sleek, and covered with short and soft 
hair, of a moose colour. The bead is flattish cat tha 
top, his lips are lai^e, his mouth wide, and armed 
with strong teeth; he has broad ears and eyes, a 
thick neck, and a short tail, tapering like that of a 
hog. He grazes on shore, but retires to the wata 
if pursued, and will sink down to the bottom, whm 
he walks as on dry ground. He is supposed to bf 
the Behemotlft of the Scripture See Job, chap. 40. 




THE MOUSE 
Is a lively, active animal, and the most timid 
nature, except the hare, and a few other defi 
■pedes. Although timid, he eats in the trap 



I be is caught; yet he never can be thoTOUgUy 
IBnedf nor does he betray any afiectioD for his assi- 
faoDS keeper. He is beset by a number of enemies, 
Duong which are the cat, the hawk and owl,, the 
ike and weasel, and the rat himself, though not 
Bibke the Mouse in his habits and shape. The 
Ifouse is one of the most fecund animals, and it is 
npposcd, that the life of this small inmate of oui 
tahitations does not extend much &rther than three 
■s. This creature is known all over the world, 
t»eeds wherever it finds food and tranquil- 
Ety. There are Mice of various colours, but the 
:»mmon is of a dark, cinereous hue; white 
»re not uncommon, particularly in Savny, and 
me parts of France. 




THE RAT 

Is about four times as big as a mouse, but of a 
slty colour, with white under the hclly ; his head 
linger, his neck shorter, and his eyes comparative- 
lii^er. This animal is so attached to our com- 
I dwellings, that it is almost impossible to destroy 
breed, when they have once taken a liking to any 
ocular plac". 
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THE WATER BAT 

Diffi:rs very little froni the Liaid Jtaf, snd at- 
luibits the bants of liveis and poiuk, vhov ke £gt 
boles always above the water msrk, and feeds on 
fish, fr<^ and insects. The Norway jRat, whkfa 
has now almost destroyed those of the country, «■ 
first known in England about sixty years agoi th^ 
live near rivers and ponds in BuHimer, xnd 'wImo 
winter approadies, they frequent the femr-hoiu^ 
burrow in the com-fidds, infest the movs and stadc^ 
attack the poultry-yard, and commit vast dqplred^ 




THE MUSK-RAT 

Is a native of Canada, and resembles the t 

in many of the habits of life. He has a fine musl^S^ 

scent, and builds his holes in marshes, and by tb'^ 



water-side, with two or tlirce ways to get iii or go 
out> snd several distinct apartments in the manner 
of the beaver. He lives upon small fish and water 




THE CAT 
Might be called tlie dtiniestic tiger or leopard ; 
hv looks as a species of those wild beasts, brought to 
ancl degraded by domesticity. However tame a Cat 
may be individually, the race has not yet lost its ori- 
ginal habits ; and ferocity, cunning, and treacherj , 
still characterize the f'at, even on the comfortable 
lap, or at the side of his fond mistress. The do- 
stic Cat is of various colours, ftom white to black, 
nnd the tortoise-shell one is reckoned the hand- 
somest, although males of this description are sel- 
<!oni, if ever, to be found. The Cat is a cleanly, 
Tiraf, and very usctiil creature, but can never l» 
I cured of his thieving propensity. The tongue is 
I ""commonly rough, and the claws, which arc 
'"eathed and brought out, as the animal pleases, 
exceedingly sharp. The Cat lives ten or twche 
y*^r8, and brings five or fib; kittens at a litter, which 
*''c female educates and constantly drills in all fancy- 
I ''u tricks and useful exercise ; far away from her 



J 
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stem and satunune mate, whs vouM dortraj litm 
if they were in hb ' reach. "Hie autluK td da 
" Splendid Shilling'" gives us the fiJlomiig dewiip- 
ticn of this domestic animal : 

Orimalliin to dameiiEc lermm ■worn 
An ererlutlng foe, wllh wmlchral aje 
Lien nightly brooding o'er ■ ohinfcj gap 
Protending her fsli cUwi, la Ifaongfallen mios 




THE CIVET CAT 

Is found throughout India, Guinea, and the Phi- 
lippine islands, and famous for producing the pn- 
fumc called cioet. He is kept for the sake of this 
perfume, and fed with pap, made of millet, with* 
little fish or flesh hoiled with it. The civet obtained 
from the nntale is esteemed the best. 

The Berbe is called by Europeans, Wine Bibbefi 
because he is fond of palm wine; is much like ■> 
cat, only his snout is much sharper, and the body 
smaller. He is spotted like a civet cat. 




THE GENNET CAT 

Is in Hze between a cat and a fox. The skin is 
)tted and beautiful, of a Tcddish grey colour. 
; is meek and gentle, except when provoked, and 
easily domesticated. In Constantinople he strays 
m house to house, as does our cat, and in his wild 
te inhabits marshy places and iiriguous valleys. 




THE POLECAT 

Has so Btrong and disagreeable a smell that it is 
l>CMinie proverbial ; his skin is stiff, hard, and rug- 

pd, and when well prepared, lasts long in garments. 

lis tail is not above two bands long. The breast, 
•■il, and legs, are of a blackish colour, but the belly 
"wl sides yellowish. He keeps in secret comers at 
*!« of houses, and is a flisastrous pest to the poultry 
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yard. Some of them frequ^t die woods and if 
stray a great quantity of birds ; and some othoir 
forsaking the haunts of man, retire to tlie locks ancl 
crevices of the clifis on the seashore, preferring t 
meagre and scanty diet with security, to the dainD- 
ness of chicken flesh and eggs, attended with trouble 
and fear. The Polecat is the same with the JFitcltal, 
the hair of which is made into fine hrushes and 
pencils for tlie use of painters. 



THE ELEPHANT 
Is reckoned the most intellectual animal i^ dw 
creation after man. It has been supposed that in 
ancient times they lived nearer the poles than thfj 
now do ; but, however, they are, at this time, con- 
fined nearly to the torrid zone. Providence, tlnp 
iraptrtial in the distribution of his gifts, has give" 
this bulky quadruped a quick instinct nearly >P" 
proaching to reason, in compensation for the vO- 
couthness and lU-shapedncss of his body. The Cey- 
lon Elephant, the largest of all, is about thirteC 
feet high, and seven broad, and is much the laigci' 
of all animals. His skin is mouse colour, sosx-"' 



limes white, and sometimes black. His eyes are 
irather small for the size of his head, and his ears, 
which are very expanded and of a peculiar shape, 
have the concha hanging down, instead of stand- 
ing up, as in most quadrupeds. The Elephant is 
a gregarious animal in his wild state, and in do- 
mesticity is susceptible of attachment and grati- 
tude, as well as of anger and revenge. Several 
anecdotes are related of his quick apprehension, and 
chiefly of the vindictive treatment he uses against 
those who have either scoffed at or abused him. His 
mouth is- armed with broad and strong grinding 
teeth, dhd two large tusks, which measure sometimes 
nine or ten feet. From these tusks all that ivory 
can ever produce of fine and exquisite workmanship 
is made. The ivory firom the tusks of the female 
is reckoned the best, as the tooth, being smaller, 
admits less porosity in the cellular part of the mass- 
ilecoming tame under the mild treatment of a good 
master, the Elephant is not only a most useful ser- 
vant, for the purposes of state or war, but is also of 
great help in taming the wild ones that have been 
recently caught. The Indostan superstition has paid 
great honours to the white race of this quadruped ; 
and the island of Ceylon is supposed to breed the 
finest of the kind. This immense beast, by the wisdom 
of Providence, has not bfeen placed among the carni- 
vorous animals, vegetable food being much more abun- 
dant than animal, he is destined to live on grass and 
tender sprouts of all sorts. This noble creature bears 
in state on his back the potentates of the East, and 
seems to delight in the pompous pageantry of In- 
dostan ; in war, he carries a tower filled with archers, 
and in a state of domesticity, lends his assistance to 
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all vho require it. The female is said to g<^ a jeB 
vith young i and to bring forth one at b time. The 
Elephant lives 120 or 130 years. 

The greatest wonder the Elephant presents to - the 
admiration of the intelligent observer of nature i> 
his proboscU, or trunk, composed of elastic rings to 
the extent of six or eight ^t, and so flexible that 
he uses it as dexterously as a man does his hand. It 
was erroneously said, that the Elephant could receiw 
nourishment through his trunk ; this sort of pipe i> 
nothing but a prolongation to the snout, fin: the pui> 
pose of breathing, into which the animal can, by the 
strength of his lungs, draw up a great quantity d 
.water or other 'li'quid, which he spouts again, Qt 
brings back to his mouth by inverting and shortening 
his proboscis for this purpose. It would be exceed- 
ing the rules we have adopted in the compilation rf 
this book, to say more upon a creature that has bcoi 
BO oflen, and so well described by other naturalists. 




THE OPOSSUM 

Merits the closest observation of the philoe*^ 
pher, and his admiraticoi of the variety of mean** 
whidi nature empli^s to preserve the omtinuanee <^ 
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the Bpecies. The young of the Opoesum are brought 
forth, u it should seem, bdbre their time, and 
the finishing of their formation is prarformed in 
a bag, whidi the mother has under her bellj, in 
which they find a place of security, and whither 
they retire at the approach of danger. This animal 
is about the size of a badger, vith a long tail, and sita 
up eanly on his binder legs. He is an inhabitant of 
Virginia, and feeds upon fish. 




THE SLUGGARD, SLOTH, oe POTTO, 

As he is called by the Negroes, is the most idle 
and listless of all breathing creatures. He can 
hardly be said to have been endowed by Providence, 
with locomotion, as his crawHng on the earth, or 
climbing the trees, is not only long and slow, but 
also attended with difficulty and groanings. The 
faint sound ^t, which he utters when labouring 
along, baa been the cause of his being called by 
this name. 

The Unau is a branch of the same family. The 
■fieab of both kinds is eaten by the inhabitants of 
South America and of the island of (jeylon, and hu 
not a disagreeable taste. 
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THE COATI MONDI 
Is a native of Brazil, not unlike the Bacoonin the 
f>cneTal form of the boily. His eyes arc small, but 
full of life, and wheii domesticated, this creature is 
very playful and amuiittig. A great peculiarity 
belonging to this animal is the length of his 
snout, which resembles in some particulars the 
trunk of the elephant, as it is moveable in every 
direction. The ears are round, and like those of & 
rat ; the forc-fcct have five tncs each. The hair is 
short and rough on the back, and of a blackiak 
cclouf ; the rest is (i mixture of black and red. 




TIU-: ARMADILLO. 
Xatirk seems to have been singularly careful in 
the prc.wrvation of this animal, for she has surrouud- 
ml him with a coat of armour, to defend him iVom 
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liis enemies. When closely pursued, he turns him- 
wlf, withdraws his head under the ehdl, and 
ugumcs the shape of a ball ; if he be near a preci- 
pice, he rolls from one rock to another, and escapes 
without receiving any injury. The shell, which 
covers the whole of the body, is composed of several 
scales, very hard, and of a square shape, united by a 
kind of cartilaginous substance, which gives Hexi- 
lulity to the whole. The Manis ttn<l Pangolin seem 
to approach the character of this genus, and all of 
tlem to be a link between the quadrupeds and the 
Juards. They live chiefly on ants and other small 




THE SQUIRREL. 

ELEKAvrE of shape, spiritedncss, and agility to 
le»p from bough to hough in the forest, are the 
principal features of this pretty animal, whose 
^wading tail helps the creature as the wings sup- 
pnt a Mrd in the air, and seems to unite the quad- 
rapeds to the featheretl tribe. The Squirrel is of a 
deep reddish brown colour ; his breast and belly 
vbite. He is lively, sagacious, docile, and nimble : 



be lives upon nuts, and haa been seen so tt4K as U 
dive into the po^et of his mistress, and snnA ■flcr 
an almond or a lump of sugar. His tail is to bin 
as a parasol to defend him &om the rays of the son, 
as a parachute to secure him &om dangerous &lb 
when leaping from tree to tree, and aa a sail in croa^ 
ing the water, a voyage he Bomettmes pcrftrms ia 
Lapland on a bit of ice or a piece of bark inverted in 
the manner of a boat. 

The Palatoucke, or Fltfing Sqttiml, is a spedes 
of the same genus ; his tail is much smaller, Init ia 
compensation be has a large membrane proceeding 
from the fore-feet to the hind legs, which ansna 
the same purpose as the gquiirel's tail. 




THE WEASEL 

Has a long and thin body. There are some « 
this species of different colours, as red, brown, blsdit 
and some all white. There are two sorts, the do- 
mestic Weazel, living in houses, bams, Ac ; tlw 
other wild, living in the woods and mountains. In 
the northern parts of Europe they are very nume- 
rous. This little creature will destroy rats, nuce, 
and moles, but they do not spare hens, chickens, 
eggs, &c. They exhale a very strong smell, like dw 
jKst of the genus. 




THE FERRET 

Ii a small, yet bold animal, and an enemy fo all 
Othen but those of his own kind. He is made some- 
what like a weasel, and br^s in all countries of Eu- 
rope, where he is tamed and used to hunt rabbits out 
of theii hdea. His eyes are remarkably fiery. The 
tame ones live on milk, bread, barley, &c. ; the wild 
ones on the blood of rabbits, hares, &c. 

The Marten boasts of the honour of adorning with 
liis fur the rich and the beautiful ; as princes, ladies, 
and opulent people of all nations pifBe themselves in 
wearing his spoils. He is about as big as a cat, but 
&e body is much longer proportionally, and the legs 
dmter. His skin is of a light brown, with white 
mder the throat, and yellow on the back. The fiir 
(^ the Marten fetches a high price, and is much used 
I ui European countries; the best is imported from 
Sweden, Russia, and Muscovy. 

The Sable is of the same family ; the best colour 
■"Umg the different shades of the fur, which coveui 
"lis small animal) is the dark browDj inclining to 
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THE ZEBRA 

Is the most elegant quadruped in nature. He 
is striped all over tinth the most pleasing regulaiitf ; 
in form he resembles the mule, teing smijlei thw 
the horse and bigger than the ass. The hair of hil 
skin is uncommonly smooth, and he looks at a dis- 
tance as an animal, that some fanciful hand bu ' 
surrounded with ribbons of pure white and j« 
black. He is, fiowever, very i*erocious and untrict- 
able, and is a native of Africa. Were the Zeb* 
accustomed to our climate, there is little doubt bol 
he might be soon domesticated. The black cnA 
which the ass bears on his back and shoulders, seem* 
to prove an ancient affinity between these two ani- 
mals, yet they refuse to produce together, and natuf* 
seems to have drawn between them an impassaU^ 
line of demarcation. The Zebra feeds in the saia^ 
manner as the horse, ass, and mule ; and scenu U^ 
delight in having cfcan straw and dried leavoB W^ 
sleep upon. 



BiiAnurpEDS. 




TllE AXIS, 
very beautiful species of the dear, found in 
rica and the East Indies, of a light tetl colour, 
though some of the kind are of a deqjcr red. lie 
is about the aj;ie of a fallow deer, and often varie- 
gated with beautiful sjiocs of bright white. The 
horns are slender and triple forked. The A\iR is a 
native of Ceylon and Borneo, a timid and hanii- 
iess creature, more ornamental to the landscape, 
where it skips and plays in a wild state, than useful 
to man. 



i 




THE GUIN'EAriG, on CAVI, 

Or, as the French call him, the Cochon rTInde, is ge- 
Mtally white, with spots of red and bhick. He is a 
"stive of the Brazils, but now domesticated in most 
parts of Eurojie. The female is very prohfic, breed- 
nearly every two months, and brining from 
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four to twelve at a littor. This animal seenu to hoU 
a middle place between, the mouse and rabbit tzSx, 
but is much slower in its motiom than eitlier. That 
are several species of the Cavi which it wmU'k 
useless to describe. * 




THE DORMOUSE, oe SLEEPEH, 

An animalsoraewhat like the mouse, of the order of 
Glires. They build their nests either in the hollinr 
of trees, or near the bottom of thick shruhs, and liiiB 
them most industriously with moss, soft lichcoi, 
and dead leaves. Conscious of the length of time th^- 
have to pass in their solitary cells, Dormice are tot 
nice in the choice of the materials they employ to 
build and furnish it ; and generally lay up a store of 
food, consisting in nuts, beans, and acorns : and <m 
the approach of cold weather the^Moll themselm 
in balls, their tail curled up over their head betveea 
the (Mrs. r.nd in a state of apparent lethargy, pustlK 
greatest part of winter, till the warmth of the nm, 
pensiliiig the whole atmosphere, kindles thor ax^ 
gealod blood, and calls them back again to the en- 
joym'.int a;' life, the pursuit of love, and the dutj 
of jinmagiiling their sj>ccies. Except in time <£ 
breeding and bringing up the brood, the Dormouie 
18 generally found alone in his cell. 




THE ICHNEUMON, 

\ of the weasel kind, JbuD<l chiefly in 
Egj-pt, where h(^ has been long domesticate J, and 
even deified on account of his great utility in de- 
stroying serpents, snakes, rats, nnice, and other ver- 
min ; he is also fond of crocodile's eggs, which 
be digs out of the sand where they have been de- 
posited. It is a very fierce, though small animal, 
[baring neither the vengeance of the dog, the insi- 
dious malice of the cat, the claws of the i-ulture, 
nor the sting of the serpent. It has been asserted, ' 
(upon what foundation we cannot ascertain) that 
the Ichneumon jumps into the jaws of the crocodile, 
and cmcering his throat, gnaws his inside, and by 
attacking his vitals, puts the imimal to death. 



I 




THE JERBOA, 

. smciJLAK genus of animals ; their principal 
consists in their having very short fore 
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legs, and very long hinder ones. This creature ii 
about the size of a rat ; the head resembles that it 
a rabbit with long whiskers, the tail is ten incba 
long, and terminated bj a tuft of black hair — 
The fur of the body is tawny, except the breast and 
throat, and part of the belly, which are white. Tbe 
.Ti-rboa is very active and lively, always walks on the 
hinder feet, and* jumps and springs, when pursued, 
six or seven feet &om the ground. He bumnn lib 
the rabbit, and feeds like the squirrd ; he is s natin 
of Egypt, and all the adjacent countries. 




THE KANGUROO, 

A QUAURUPEn of the opossum kind, but bett- 
ing also a great affinity in shajte and manners villi 
tlic Jerboa, though considerably larger, the body bong 
upwards of three feet in length ; the fore-feet txt 
armed with five claws, and the hind ones «iti 
three, the middle one resembling a strong hoof, and 
considerably largdi than the others. The KanguiM 
neither runs nor walks, but leaps with gnat 
swiftness on his liindcr legs. He fi-eds entirely dB 
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^etables, and brings up his yonng in the sama 
tanner «s the' opossum. Sereisl are kept in Ricb- 
Mmd parl^ at the kjng's eiqiense. 




THE LAMA, oa. CAMEL OF AMERICA, 

It a nuld, timorous creature, not above four feet 
nd a half in height, and generally of a brown colour, 
liey are used aa beasts of burden b^ the South Ameri' 
ins, and are so capriciously vindictive, that, if their 
nveTB strike them, they immediately squat dovn, 
nd nothing but caresses can humour them to rise 
gua When provoked, they spit at their adver- 
uy a strong acid liquid, that inflames the skin. — 
Hie PacoM are much less than the Lama, and of 
liferent colours in a domestic state. They are 
Bed for the same purposes, and differ little in habiu 
nd nature. The wool of both these animals U 
lade use of for several purposes, uid is a principal 
gredicnt in the compcwitioD d* hats, in Bereral 
Its of the new and old continent. 
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THE MARMOT, on ALPINE RAT, 

Is a harmless inoflensive animal, and weeaa U , 
bear enmity to no creature but the do^ Be it 
caught in Savoy, and carried about in sevcnl coun- 
tries for the amusement c^ the mob. Wheia tAet ' 
young this creature is easily tamed, sad pMHOif 
great muscular strength and agility. He wD] oAai 
walk on his hinder legs, and uses his fore paws to fted , 
himself, hke the squirrel. The Marmot makes bii I 
hole very deep, and in the form of IJie letter Y, one 
of the branches serving as an avenue to the inno- 
most apartment, and the other sloping downwaidi 
■B a kind of sink or drain ; in this safe retn^ hs 
sleeps throughout the winter, and if discovered may W 
killed without appearing to undergo any great pirn. 
These animals produce but once a year, and Ifiiij 
forth three or four at a time. 

" Whn Uuglit t\e Marmot (cilllj to betlnw 
Mia winler-cell willi doiriij laTea, wiUi wool 
Ijefl on Ihaliu^ ttj- nmbling flDck*. ■nd )>lniiie* 
Drupp'd fruu Ibc brcasi orvDutliii; pelieuui 
And, ^roiidciit, to Imard Llie pricklj niiti 
or leni|>«L'b»li'n lisei; Uiere lung la sleep 
Or moH in gentle alumben, wbils Uw Miut 
And pglliHg otarm, in raging mood, reamnd 
Add ahlko llie rockj pilea Irom Ibcir liigh toj}* 
DoHo to the IcigtitoD'd *»lci belowf 
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THE NYL-GHAW, 

A aoADitQPED but lately known ; be is an inha- 
Utant of India, and seems of a middle nature be- 
tireeii the cow uid the deer kind ; in his body, 
boms, and till he resembles the former, but the 
bead, neck, and 1^ bear similarity to those of the 
latter. In the wild state these animals are said to 
be ferocious, but they may be domesticated, and in 
that condition give Sequent tokens of fimiliarity, 
and even of gratitude to those under whose care 
they are placed. The female, or doe, is much smaller 
than the male, and is of a yellowish colour, by which 
the is cosily distinguished &oai the buck, who is itf 
a giBy tint. 
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THE BAT, 

A siKCtTLAB genus of animals,- partdiuig of the 
nature of both quadrupeds and birds, appean to 
be the link which unites these two classes tc^ether. 
The common bat is much like a mouse, except 
that he has leathern wings, that will support 
him in the air for the space of about an hour, 
after which he must cling to some wall or stump of t 
tree, to rest himself. Like other quadrupeds, the B>t 
is viviparous ; she brings forth from tno to five young, 
and suckles them with her two teats, which, as in the 
human species, are placed very high on the breast 
The eddies and circumvolutions of the Bat''s fli^t 
around the romantic ruins of some old castb 
or abbey, on a beautiful summer evening, tK 
amusing to the imagination, and accord prafeccly 
with the melancholy mood of the mind in sutl) 
places and at such an hour. This creature lives nri 
long, and the most part of its life, shOTt as it is, ti 
wasted in laziness and sleep ; it passes the whok 
vmter m a dormant state, and even in summer nerO 
ventures out but in a fine and warm evening, beiii| 
^uch afraid of being caught in the ntin. It it WJ 
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Iiamilc&s, ' aud destroys a great quantity uf gnats, 
moths, and other troublesome and noxious insects. 
The old fables of mythologj' hold them as an exam- 
ple of impietv, having been doomed to this trans- 
formation for their despising the feasts of one of the 




THE SEACOW, oa WALRUS. 



This amphibious quadruped lives with equal ease 
in the depth of the seas, aiid on land ; he is a lint 
between the inhabitants of the water and the animals 
that feed on the shore, and may be considered as 
belonging to both in the uninterrupted chain of 
natural beings. The Walrus, improperly denomi- 
nated " ScBCOw," is of a very considerable size, 
being sometimes eighteen feet in length, and twelve 
in circumference at the thickest part. He has two 
large tusks in the upper jaw; they are inverted, 
the points nearly utiiting, and sometimes exceed 
twenty-four inches in length ; the use which the 
"mal makes of them, is not e.isily explained, 
tdess they kelp him to climb up the mountains 
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of ice, among ^hich he takes his abode, as tke 
parrot employs his beak to get upon his perek 
However they are equal for durability tfnd white- 
niess to those of the elephant, and, keeping their 
oolour much longer, are preferred by dentists,^ to 
repair, in the mouth of the &ir, what age or aocL- 
dents have destroyed. ^ 

The Walrus is common in some of the northern 
seas, and often attacks a boat fiill^qf men. He is a 
gregarious animal, and shows a great deal o£ hfMr 
ncss and intrepidity when wofondcd. They are often 
found in herds, sleeping and snon^ «n the icy 
shores, and when alarmed they predpitate themselves 
into the water with great busde and trepidatioiL. 
They feed on shell fish and sea weeda^ aiid yidd a 
sort of qA equal in goodness to that of thft id^liu 




THE EAGLR 

•' See, Iran Uis hour; grovei, llist nod a 

■ri« rojal Rsk'*- '!'«'t •>' the air, 
AiiFnd, andizdcd, lu Uie hlize of nnon ; 

Sateo* berpnj — vhil tine ber doivii; 
On bamo nski npoa'J, nilli HlTrnn be 
EipanJed »i(9p, Lhsir nonlpd roud den 
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eps! 



IHIS bird scema to enjoy a kind of supremacy 
the rest of the inhabitants of the ^r. The my- 
Oslo^sts plsc2d bim at the side of Jupiter, and en- 
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trasted to him the thunderholts of Heaten. Tbe 
Roman Legions followed the representation o£ the 
£8gle over all the provinces of the thr€» parts rf the 
World then known, and even now this bird is the 
principal armorial bearing of several kingdoms of 
^Europe. The loftiness of his fli^t merited him i 
place on the side of the most snMnne of the scrip- 
tural writers^ St. John the Evangijist> 

The Golden Eagle is, in length, from the point 
of the beak to the end of the tail, about three 
feet nine inches ; the breadth, when his wings are 
extended, i» eight spans. The beak is homjj 
crooked, and very strong. The featbers of the 
neck are of a rusty oolour, aid the rest nearly 
black with lighter spots. Providence seems to 
have delighted in working the mechanism of the 
£agle''s eye/ in order to give his sight the greatest 
perfection required for the purpose it was intended 
for: he has a double pair of eyelids^^whidi move 
independently of each other, and, by covering his 
eye with the innermost of these, he is aUe to gaze 
steadfastly upon the sun without blinking. The feet 
are feathered down to the claws, which have a 
wonderful grasp ; the leg is yellowish, and his four 
talons are crooked and strong. 

Eagles are remarkable for their longevity, and their 
faculty of sustaining a long abstinence firom food. 
Keylter relates that an Eagle died at Vienna after 
a confinement of 104 years, which justifies the al- 
lusion in Psalm ciii. v. 5. and the etymology of the 
Greek name. The Eagle is found in Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Germany, and nearly all parts of 
Europe. He is carnivorous, and, when unaUe to 
obtain the flesh of larger animals, he feeds on serpents 
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Mild lizards. This noble bird has been often tamed, 
but ^^ this situation he still preserves an innate love 
of liberty. The nest of theEagic is composed of strong 
sticks, covered with rushes, and generally built on 
ihc point of an inaccessible rock, whence he darts 
upon his prey with the rapidity of lightning. 




THE OSPREYf on SEA EAGLE. 



Undee the name Osprey have been confounded 
At Osprey properly so c^led, the Falco Oasjfragm ; 
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and the Sea Eagle. Falco Hdiaetos^ conmnmijr 
called the Bald Buzzard, The latter is about throe 
feet long from the jpoint of the beak to the end of tbe 
talons, and nine spans broad from tip 1% tip of the 
wings. The bill resembles that of the golden eagle, 
and from the chin hang small hairy feathers, imitating 
a beard, whence he is called by some the bearded 
Eagle. The feathers of the whole body are parti- 
•^coloured, being whitish, duskish, and ruijty ; his 1^ 
are almost wholly covered with dusky feathers, some- 
what inclining to yellow. The whole of the body is 
covered, also, near the skin, with a kind of down, 
white and soft, like that of the swan. This bird builds 
his nest on some romantic cliffs byilie seashores, and 
feeds entirely upon fish. 

The Black Eagle is about twice as big as a raven. 
The parts about the beak and the eye. are bare- of 
feathers, and somewhat reddish; the head, neck, 
and breast, black ; in the middle of the back, be- 
tween the shoulders, he hai^ a large white spot 
dashed with red ; a black streak sweeps along the 
feathers, and is followed by a white one; the re- 
maining part of the wing, to the tip, is of a dark 
ash colour. This bird has beautifrd hazel eyes, fiiil 
of animation; his legs are feathered down a little 
below the knees, the naked part being red; lis 
talons are very long. He is found in France, 6er> 
many, Poland, and delights in Alpine mountains, 
where he makes the vales and woods resound with his 
incessant screamings when Vi search of prey. 




THE BUZZARD 



Is a rapacious bird, of tlie long-winged hawlc 
kind, and the most comman of oil tn EnglniuL He 
u of a sluggish indolent nature, of^n reinniniiig 
perched on the same bough for the greatest part of 
the day ; as if» indifTerent either to the allurements 
of food or of pleasure, he were doomed, like some 
of the human species, to pass his allotted span of 
life in passive contemplation. He feeds on mice, 
nbbits, frogs, and of^en on all eorts of carrion. Too 
idle to build himself a nest, he generally seizes 
upon the old habitation of a crow, which he lineo 
afre-sh with wool and other soft materials. It is 
said, that the male, feeling a noble passion for the 
preservation of his young, will often rear them, if 
the female happen to be killed. In general this 
bird, whose colour variea coniiderably, is browr, 
varied with yeUow specks ; at a certJun ^e h:» 
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head* becomes tntiiely grey- The fem&le geneiany 
lays two or three ^gs, which are mostly white, 
though scnneUmes spotted with yellow. The com- 
mon length of this bird is twentytwo Indies, md 
his breadth upwards of fifty. ' 




THE GOSHAWK 



Beeeos in lofty trees in Scotland, and destmyi 
ft great quantity of small game, which he seizes wiA 
his sharp and crooked talons, and carries to ht> 
nest. Somewhat larger than the common biixnrd, 
he is of the falcon tribe ; has a blue bill, and a wliie 
stripe runs over each eye ; there is also a laige irfdte 
spot on each side of the neck. The general coloor 
of the plumage is deep brown ; the breast and bd)f 
white trbusversely streaked with black; and d» 
legs yellow. 



» 




THE SPAHnOWHAWK, 

The Jco'piirr of the Ancients, and the £pmtiVr 
of the French, is a spirited, handMiadv alupMt 
bird, about as big as a large wood pi^^eon : hit beak ib 
short, crooked, and of a bluiHh tint, but vrry bbick 
towards the tip ; the tongue black uid a little deft ; J 
the eyes of a mean size. Tlie crown of tlw liend i» | 
of a dark brown ; above the eyes, in the hinder part 
of the head, sometimes are white ftnthtni ; the 
roots of the feathers of the head and neck ore 
white ; the rest of the upper side, back, shuuldi-ra, 
wings, and neck, of a dark brown. The win^, 
when closed, scarcely reach to the middle of the 
tdl ; the thighs arc strong and flc«hy, the Icgi 
Inng, slender, and yellow ; the toes also long, anj j 
ihc talons black. The female, wliich in, as in other \ 
liirds of prey, mnch bigger than the male, lay« 
about five <^gs, spotted near the blunt end with 
oloo^-red specks. When wild, they feed only upon 
■"rds, and possess a boldness and courage above 
their bigness ; but in a domestic state they do not 
refuse raw flesh and mice. 
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Is of the hanl kind, bat of an ignoble daft 
He is easily distinguialied firom tay other bitdi tt 
prey by bis forked tail, and the siow and dnnlai 
eddies he describeB in the air, whenever he wpit 
firom the re^ons of the clouds, a young dude <f 
a chidcen, strayed too far &oin the bnn^' 
vhich, pouncing on it with the rapidity of a dart, Im 
seizes in his talons, and carries up to destroy with 
out mercy. He is hi^er than the common but* 
zard ; the head and back are of a pale aah-ooloiiri 
varied with longitudinal lines across the shafts rf 
the feathers ; the neck is reddish ; the lesser rom 
of the wing-feathers are party-coloured, of Uat^ 
red, and white ; the feathers covering the inside of 
the wings are red, with black spots in the middla. 
The eyes an hu^ thft legs and feet yellow, thf 
talons black. 




THE FALCON 

Is a predaceous bird, of irhich there ore several 
lecies. The Gerfalcon is found in the northcra 
ts of Europe ; and was anciently used for the 
ilest game, being the largest of all, and nearly 
big as the Osprey. The bill is crooked and 
fflow ; the irides of the eye dusky ; and the whole 
taniage of a whitish hue, marked with dusky lines 
, the breast, and dusky spots on the back. 
The Peregrini: Falcon is as large as the Moor- 
Bzzard. The bill is blue at the base, and black at 
e point ; the head, back, scapulars, and coverts of 
e wings, are barred with deep black and blue ; the 
boat, neck, and upper part of the breast, are whit^ 
ll^eil with yellow ; the bottom of the breast, 
rily, and thighs, are of a greyish white ; and the 
1 is black and blue. Thoy breed among the 
its of Cacmarvonshiie, and in the north of Scot- 
id. 
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THE MOUNTAIN FALCON 

Ts about the size of the Goshawk, but of a dut^ 
body. The head is covered with unereoua featlien, 
mixed with black ; the throat and part of the biart 
are spotted with ash-colour ; and the body » rf * 
dark reddish brown, marked with smidi lAiie 
lines. 

The Red Indian Falcon is about the Ingiien <i 
the Mountain Falcon. The bill is cinereoui, tk 
cere yellow; the back and wings of a reddish kw: 
the breast and belly of a mixture of ash colour oi 
brown ; and an oblong reddish spot proceeds &<Hn vu 
interior comer of each eye. It is a handsame bii4 
and he shares with ail the kind that keenocM <■ 
sight, which is so useful to them, in singling out tbfff 
devoted prey from the re^ons of the air, down to de 
darkest thickets of the woods. Several of die FaktM 
and hawks were formerly trained to kill birds fit 




THE MERLIN 



X» the least of the hawk species, and, as his name 
implies, is not very diffcrcDt , in size from the 
Blackbird; the word Merlin signifying in French 
a small merk, or blackbird. However, he is one of 
the best birds our Falconers used fur hawking. The 
male is also smaller than the female, as in the other 
kinds ; and is noted for his -claringness and spirit, 
oStea attacking and killing at one stroke, a full 
grown partridge or a quail. The back of this bird 
K JK parti'Coloured, of dark blue and brown; the flag 
' feathers of the wings black, with rusty spots ; the 
train is about (ivc inches long, of a dark brown or 
blackiiih colour, with transverse white bars : the 
breast and belly down is of a dirty white, inter- 
ipened with -brown spots : the Ifgs are long, slen- 
der, and yellow; the talons black. The head ia 
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endrclcJ with a row of yL-Uowish feathers, not illl» 
hke a coronet. In the male the feathers on ttfl 
rump, nes^ the tail, are bhier ; a note by which, b 
well aa by his size, the Falconers easily discern the 
«es of the bird. 




THE BITTCHEU-BIRD, 

Also called ttm Nmelciller, is Itnown in A( 
north of England, by the name of J/fan/atigle. It 
is said, that he catches small birds to the number «f 
nine, and affixes them to a thorn, one after «• 
other ; and that when he has completed the »ii»- 
her nine, he begins to tear them in pieces in orda 
to eat them. But this story carries with itsdf 
proofe of its falsity. Would a hungry bird refrlin 
from satisfying his appetite till he has ranged his vic- 
tims in a row, and not touch any of them till » 
certain numlier is atlained ? The fact is, thai lhi> 
small bird is so courageous, that he will &tta^< 
combat, and kill much bigger birds than himsdfi 
and that to manage his tearing them with nV* 
tote he hangs thein af a thorn, as a butcher doa 
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Ihb beasts at a hook, snd dilaniates diem at pleasure* 
fimn which eucumstance the French call him the 
Lmtier, from the Latro Laniua, " a butcher." The 
faead, back, and rump, are ash coloured ; the chm 
and belly white ; the breast and lower part of the 
tliroat varied with dark lines, crossing each other ; 
the tips of the feathers of the wings are for the most 
part white; he has a black spot by tbe eye; the 
Dtmost feathers of the male are*all over ^hite ; the 
two niddlemost bare only their tips white, the rest 
of tliB feathers bang black, as well as the legs and 
feet. He builds- his neat among thorny shrubs and 
dwarf tieea, and farraAs» tt -with mou, wool, and 
downj^'Sarfli, where the female lays £ve or six eggs. 
A peculiarity bdo^i^ to the birds of this kind itf^ 
that they do no^ like others, expel the young ones 
from the nest, as soon as they ean provide for them- 
•dres, but tbe wbtde brood live together in on& 
fcmilj. 




THE LITTLE BUTCHER BIRD, 

Calied in Yorkshire Flmher, is about the bigs- 
ne^s of a Lark, with a large head. About the nos- 
trils and comers of the mouth he has black hairs or' 
Iniatles; and about the eyes a large black longi- 
tudinal ^t ; th« back and upper side of the winga 



arc of a nisty colour ; the head and rumji 
the throat and hreast white, spotted with red. He 
biulds his nest of grass ; and the female lays six eggs, 
nearly all white, except at the blunt end, which a 
encircled with brown or dark red marts. 




THE VULTUHE 

Is somewhat bigger than the Eagle, but has not 
that noble spirit, which distinguishes the king 1"^ 
the air. His beak is large, and crooked at the ew- 
His sense of smelling is very sagacious, so thai ■" 
can perceive the savour of dead carcases from «fw- 
His neck is for the most part bare of feathers, and bi* 
craw hangs like a hag before his breast ; the whu" 
bom the neck is cm-cred with soil dawn ; snd bdo" 
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; a tuft of hair, resembling that of a quadruped ; 
ongue is bifid. This bird, compared to the 
^ has an ignominious, mean look ; his daws are 
r, and enable him to sei^e most powerfUly on 
rey, and even to dig out half-buried carrion, 
I he will always prefer to fresh meat. This 
is a native of nearly all parts of Europe, but 
3wn in England. The general colour is a dingy 

le King of the Vultures is a species, whose head, 
and beak, are adorned with red cartilaginous 

idages ; his back is of a brown colour, and his 
ornamented with reddish feathers. These 
biiild in general among the rocks, in lofty 

3, which they make resound with horrid scream- 
in search of their prey, or when disputing and 

{ling for the possession of a nest-hole in the 
or the choice of a female in the flock. 
Mythology, the Vulture is represented gnaw- 

lie liver and heart of Tityus and Prometheus, 

punishment for their impious audacity. And 

1 is compared to this bird by Milton : 

" As when a VaUnre on Imniis bred» 
Whose snowj ridge the roviw^ Tartar bounds, 
DUlodging^ from a region scarce of prejr, 
To gorge the flenh of lambs or jeanling kids. 
On hills where flockii arc fed, 6ies towVd the springs 
Of Ganges or H^daspes * — .** 

PJiBADISB LOST, B. ill. 
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THE CUCKOW. 

The well-known notes of this bird, in B[Mte «f 
dieir monotony, are heard with pleasure from in 
grove, in the beginning c^ spring, as a sure png- 
nostic of fine weather. His timidity keeps him in 
the thickets ; and few men can boast of having spied 
him when he was singing. His natural idlenes 
prevents his taking the trouble of making a nest: 
and Dr. WUloughl^ and Mr. Ray, two very cel^ 
brated Ornithologists, assure us, that they have 
ascertained the fact of the female Cuckow laying 
her egg in the nest of some little birds, when the 
mother is absent. The stranger is hatched, and 
educated as one of the family ; and is said to repaj 
his friends with the utmost ingratitude, by killing, 
or expelling from the nest, the young of the red 
fabricator of it. 

The Cuckow is about the size of a Magpie ; his 
leiq^th being about twelve indhes from the tip of the 
'till -to the end of the tail. He is rcmaiksble for his 



round prominent nostrils ; the lower psrt of the boilj 
is of a yellowish colour, with Uack truis%'ene linn on 
the throat and across the breast ; the head and upper 
part of the body and wings axe heautifuUT marked 
with black and tawny stripes, and on the top of the 
head there are a few white spots. The tail is long, 
and on the exterior part, or edges of the Inthcn, 
there are several white marks ; the gnmnd colour of 
the body is a sort cfgrey. The leg$ are short, and 
covered with feathen ; and the feet conipoiBd of boM 
toes, two be&re and two behind. 

The CudLOw feeds upon caterpillars and ocht-t 
insects. Several febulous accounts have been gi^cn 
by ancient naturalists, which it would be as useless to 
mention, as ridiculous to believe; howe%'cr, it is 
certain, that his name in every known language is 
associated with an idea of contempt. 

*' Of tparious birlb, Snt InrbiDger of spriag. 
^JTbe timid Cuckow, from tbe Icafj sn>ve« 
Now and aooa sighs ileraled iiotefl» 
And wakes the 6eld and wiiod-laiid quirittvrs 
To sweeter melody, whilst, from the hill, 
Respousire echo, nimickiog his call. 
Renders his doubted slatloa more secare." 

L. 

The Gowshpj one of the first daughters of spring, 
ky its blooming at the same tune when the Cuckow 
^ns to sing, is called in France by the same name, 
^d in some other countries by a name similar 

tn if 
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THE RAVEN 

Is upwards of two feet in length, and above firai 
jn breadth. His weight is about tbfee pounds- 
The bill is strong, black, and hooked. The {hom- 
age of the whole body of a shining black, gknud 
with deep blue ; yet the black of die bdly inclinei 
to a dusky colour. He is of a strong and hwdy 
disposition, and inhabits all climates of the globe. 
He builds his nest in trees ; and the female I^ 
five OT six eggs of a palish green colour, spotua 
with brown. The life of this bird extends to a cen- 
tury, and above, if we can believe the accounts of 
fiev»al naturalists on . the subject. The Raven 
unites the voracious appetite of the Crow, to tlie 
dishonesty of the Daw, and the docility of almot 
every other bird. He possesses many diverting iw 
Inischie^'ous qualities ; he is active, curious, »gf 
cious, and impudent ; by nature a glutton, by habit 
a thief, in disposition a miser, and in practice » 
logue. He is fond of picking up any bduU pic(* 



wney, Ints of glass, or airy tiling that slimes ; 
ils^t carefully under the eaves of roofs, 
' IB any other in accessible places. This propensity, 
hich he shares with the crow, iTie magpie, -Mid the 
iw, is tlie more inespllcable and astonishing, as the 
iject of his cupidity is of no soft of use to him, 
[e is easily tamed, and may be instructed, like the 
iwk, for the diversion of th: chace. He fetches 
1(1 carries like the spaniel ; and, like tlie parrot, can 
litate the humiui voice. He was the armorial 
siring of the Danish kings of old ; and is mentioned 
I the Scrijiture, when; his young «ee repres-eateJ 
pouDg support from the hand of their Creator- 




THE CROW 

I Wm in size than the raven. The bill is strong, 
and straight. The general colour is black, 
the bottom of the feathers, which has a 
Ish tint. Hia delight is to feed upon carcases 
(lead animals, or malefactors exposed on the 
Like the raven, he has a very sagocioua 
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Bcent, and is said to smell gunpowder a6a ofi^ Hi 
roosts upon trees, and ukes both jmim^l and v^ 
table food. Like the rooks, the Crows i&e gRguiout, 
and often &y in large compomes in the fidds <c m 
the woods. They are great destroyers of partridge^ 
as they generally pierce their e^^ with tbeu Inll, and 
carry them in that manner through the air, to ■ 
great distance, to feed the cravings of tbor you^ ' 
The female lays five or six eggs. 




THE EOOK. 

The 'cawing of these lords, on the ti^afhif^ 
trees, near gentlemen's houses, and in the niid<0' 
of cities, is hot very pleasing; yet old habits, M 
which we are reconciled, have as mnch influence up<» 
us, as if they were productive of amusement. HeDK 
it has been seldom attempted to destroy a rookery; 
although the noiae, and other inconveniences, th* 
accompany these birds, render their vicinity (rfteo 
troublesome. They feed entirely on com and insecUi 
and are little bigger than the common crows. Tfaeif 
young are good eating, and arc generally skinnel 
beibic they are dressed. The colour ia black, bat 



Id^liter than that of the crov, which the Rook 
resembles la shape. The femnlc lays the same 
number of eggs ; and the male shares with her the 
trouble of fetching sticks, anj interweaving them to 
make the nest, an operation which is attended with a 
great deal of fighting and disputing with the other 
Rooks. It is amusing to see them coming at sunset, 
•s thick u a cloud ; hovering over a grove ; and, 
sfter several eddies described in the air, and incessant 
eawiiigs, each repairing to hi.s o^-n nest, and settling 
in a few minutes to rest, till the dawn calls them up 
again to their pasture in the neighbouitng fields. 




THE JACKDAW 

L Is much less than llic crow. He has a large head, 

: long bill, in proportion to the bigness of his 

I hady. The colour of the pliniiage is black, but on 

lomc parts inclining to a bluish hue ; the fore part 

of the head is of a deeper black. He feeds upon 

, fruit, seeds, and insects ; and builds in ancient 

Ales, towers, cli£, and all (Ic^iolate and ruinous 
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places. The fenude lays five or six eggs, snu^f 
pokr, and marked with fewer spots, tfaui- tboK of 
the crow. Thk bird may be taught to ^«|^tirt» the 
voice of n^m. 




THE MAGPIE 

Resembles the daw, eseept in the whiteness of 
the breast and wings, and the length of the tail 
The Uack of his feathers is aooompanied with » 
^'^^^^g^^ gloss of green and pmple. It is a lerj 
loquacious creature, and can be broogfat to imitate 
the human voice as wdl as any parrot. He keb 
on every thing ; worms and other insects, meat and 
dieese, bread and milk, all kinds of seeds ; and abo 
on small birds, when they come in his way; tbe 
young of the blackbird, and of the thrush, and even 
a strayed chicken, often fell a prey to his lapacitj* 
Fond of hiding pieces of money or wearing appud* 
which he carries away by stealth, and with modi 
dexterity, to his hole, he has often been the cam 
of apparently grounded suspicions against innoosifc 
servants. His cunning is also remarked m tht 



llBiitT of maldRg his nest, vhich he covers all over 
itb tbomy branches, leaWng only one hole for his 
igress and egress, securing, in that t 
skived brood &Dm the attack of their e 




THE JAY 



Ifls 1cs9 than the magpie, and resembles him more 
flAie habits of his life, than in the shape and colour 
tias body. Talkative, and ready to imitate all 
luids, as is the former, yet he can boast of orna- 
Intal colours, ivhich the magpie is deprived of. 
Iptibtng can, on the pallet of the ablest painter, 
ImiI the brightness of the chequered tablets of 
pte, black, and blue, which adorn the sides of his 
jji^. {lis head is co\'cred with feathers, which 
|» maveahle at his will, and their motion is exr 
pwve of the internal affections of the bird, wfae- 
Is stimulated by fear, anger, or desire. The 



i Uys five 

XJed with broHD, 



'• ^SS^> "^ * '^'^" white colcmr, 
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THE TOUCAN 



Is a native of South Aitaerica, very oonspicaou^ 
for the bigness and shape of his bilL He is i^bout 
the size of the magpie, but his beak is alone nesrljr 
as big as the rest of the body ; the head is large and 
strong, and the neck short, in -order the more eisQy 
to support the bulk of such a beak. The keid^ 
neck, and wings, are bhidc; the breast shines witk 
a most lovely saffron colour, with a oertam ledneii 
near the beginning ; the belly and thi^ with a wmi 
beautiful vermilion ; the tail is black, but of a bright 
red at the end. The monkies are his sworn cDe- 
they often attack his nest, but ProvideDoe 



mies 



has allotted him a head and a beak of sudi a bigness^ 
as to fill up the whole entranee of his -habitation) 
and when the plunderer approaches, the Toaeui 
gives him sudi a welcome, that the monkey n ^ad 
to run away. So this monstrous bill, aeooiding t» 
the wisdom of Providence^ when seen peepii^ out o£ 





, e nest, mdcs oibo miimd» mipimae, tint a mixfc 

trigger and more povtiful bud tnh»Wt» the wdl- 

guarded mansion. 




THE HOnNBILL, 

in tlie prmluctton* of nature wc Hiul en- 
cumbrance added to inuiililYi wc gvncTally MUppoM 
that she )iA3 bfc'u miiit^cn ; Imt tlitx lliou^ht bor- 
ders upon Maspticmy against the wiMiwut'of I'ron- 
dcDce. Haw can mean and litniled brings as vc 
lit', so ignorant of tUc simi>)etit mectvuutm of llie 
VDfld, Bup[)ose lor a monwnt, that begaiue we t-uii- 
gucss the use of a port of tht^ crt-iiliun, thai pan 
S useless ? Nothing has bam created iu vnin ; and 
if the aim nf Nature be cwiccalcd From an, is this a 
sufficient to aecuse bcr vl' t'uUyi of wnuton- 
ess, of eiror ? Truth Etenia! cannot err. Let us, 
ierefore, endeavour to divine the purpose of Pro- 
Idence in ber ways ; and if we Hud ourselves lost 
I our scarehea, let u» fairly impute the fault, not to 
er, but to our own incapacity. This bird has not 
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«nly been allotted a large beak, but anoibec, or 
something like, above it : the bill, with its snpar- 
eminctit appendage, ftwms a height of four Inchei: 
near the head they are about five indies thick acroK; 
the true bill terniviates hi a UuKt point, atid is mule 
of a strong horny substance ; the false btll, if ve can 
call it X btllr >» %ht, and of » mattei Ukc the cr^! 
shell, ernmbhng easiTy under the ttnimb. The 
ct^our of bjth, the beak and its adjiuictT i& wUti»b- 
ycUow : the fore part of the upper biU is blaek. The 
HombiUii ace mtK'as aT the coast e£ Malabxr. We 
have not been ftUe yet to ascmsin whttthcr dui 
apparatus, that seems to have imthnig to do with 
tixe besk bdow, he placed there to enhance ihe 
power of smelUug, which, in the habits of the bint, 
may brt^gieac adrairt^e t» him; for the upper bill, 
by its shape, might divide the air, aod tliereby asiiet 
the aspiring of the nostrils ; or whether it may n 
e other purpose. 




Is about the bigness of the jnj-. Ills bill i:. 

iharp, and ^omcuhat hooked. The head it ut' t 




Tty gttea, mingled with blue ; et < 
also the throM, witb vhttc Eiacs in the maiSla 
ich feather ; tbc bnut ■■d balljr in of ■ pab hhw. 
Ice those of a pigeoa; iha miUlt ti iht back, 
etween the shoulders, M red ; the nanp, end Iim 
jverts of the wings, >r of ■ lovsljr Uu« ; the fcti 
re short, and, like thoM of « dove, of * diity jrdkw 
oUniT. 







J»D Nature united in the same creature the ihspc 
f as we perceive it in some of the largest inon- 
kies and apes; the intelligence of the elephant, who 
Is so goon acquainted with the language of his ttiicper : 
and the faculty of speech, which she has btsiowed 
on the Parrot; we should have been at a loss to 
Divide, wlicthor the cutjous animal were not 01:9 
of 1 iamily with the human species; but her wi,- 
tlom directed the operation of classing the animaK 
in a different way : antl she separated her gifts, al- 
lowing the human speech to a bird ; the intelligence 
o a being, which, in shape, does not in the least 
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resemble man ; and refusmg-both ta Ae brule^ tbd 
in outward appearance, kpprcxadies the most to the 
human form. The tongue of the Parrot is not 
unlike a black soft bean, and fills so completely d^ 
capacity of his beak, that the bird Can easily moio!- 
late sounds, and articulate words ; the beak is ecuO' 
posed of two pieces, both moveable, which is a peca- 
liarity belonging exclusively, it appears, to this das 
of creatures. The colour of the Parrot varies with 
the species ; and Nature seemA to have indulged her 
fandftil mixture of green, red^ yellow, and blue, 
upon these birds. The biU.of the I^apt^ .strongly 
hooked, and assists him :ib' cUmbinjjg niijrhtng hdd 
of the Jipughs of the txee^* wi(h it, >aiJd^QAai:'* drawii^ 
his legs upwards ; then again advancilif^ -Ibb beak, 
and afterwards his &et ; far his le^ are nftt adapted 
for hopping from bough to bough, as othor hnds da 
Several stories are told of the sagacity oT this bin^ 
and of the aptitude of his interrogatories and answers, 
but they have been no doubt the effbet of chance. 
Parrots are very numerous in the East and West 
Indies^ \vlicre tlicy assemble in companies, like 
rooks, and build in the hollows of trees. Tfee 
female lays two or three eggs, marked with littte 
specks, like thase of the partridge. They never 
Lrt»eil in our climates, and yet live here to • 
great age. They feed entirely upon vegetables, yet, 
Mhen tame, they take out of the mouth of their ' 
master or mistress any kind of chewed meat, and j 
61nefly eggs, of which they seem particularly foni j 
They not only articulate words, but also sing verses j 
of songs, and their memory is astonisliing. They \ 
bite or pinch very hard, and some of them possess so j 
much strength in their beak, that they could easily 



s finger Ji 



, thrc 



gh the Lone. The 



Parrot is sensible of attachment, as well as of re- 
re ; 'Wid if Uiey show, in their mimic attitudes, 
t pleasure at the sight of thoir feeders, they also 
J up with uDgf r to the face of those who once have 

■ffrontcd or injure4 thets- 




I 



THE MACAW 

Is the largest of the parrot liind, and painted with 
I the finest colours Nature can bestow. The beak is 
icommonly strong ; and the tail proportionally 
I longer tb«n that of any parrots. His voice is fierce 
uid tremendous, and seems to utter the word 
'Anua,'" which occasioned his going by that name 
in his native country. The Macaw of St. Domisgo 
is of a fine red colour, except some blue and yello 
feathers about the wings. The flesh of this bird 
much esteemnl as an article of ibod in that island. 




THE PARROQUET 
Is les titan the common parrot, and fumiJiul 
Kith a longer tail. There are several tunics d 
this bii^l, whose habits and qualities ore similir ii> 
those of the parrot. They are cion more rasily 
tamed ; and, although they are not allotted so great 
a faculty of speech, the}' are the aanisemaBt af soliii- 
tary ladies in all countries. 




THE COCKATOO 

Belongs to the same family of birds, anil isJi'- 

ijnguished from the parrots, and all others, bv » 

beautiful crest, composed of 3 tuft of elegant ieatlieri, 

aad which he can raiw; or depress at pleasure. ^^ ' 



meet with some of* a beautibl white 
^e inside feathers of the crest of a 
colour, with a 'spot of the uune rniA 
one upon the breast. This binl 
voTxL, from whti^ hs hu rcceiTcd hia 
&\so imitate the human votce. 





Tnia is the first of the species of that 
IS lupposed to have been the only one kniiwn lo ih« 
"iicieiits, from the time of Alexaiulcr the Gicat down 
la the age of Nero ; but this opinion cannot be cosily 
iimntained, ns the communication with the East 
Inilies, of which they are natives, was not much iii- 
'wceptcd in that lapse of years. The bird i^ about 
fifteen inches long ; his bill is thick, and all over ted; 
the head and the body green ; hut the neck, breast, 
iiicl the whole of the under ^Idc more faint or pale ; 
'lie other parts deeper coloured. He has a red circle, 
«r ring, which encompasses the back of the neck ; 
and IS, behind, about the breadth of a man's little 
finger ; but grows narrower by degrees towards the 
^es, and ends imdcr the lower chap of the bill Th^ 
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bdly is of SO faint a green, that it seems almottjut 
low. The tail is aho, ol' a yellowish green : the tegjC 
and feet are ash colour<!<l. 




THE HORNED OWL 

Is nearly the largest of all Owls, and has two ]tag 
horns growing from the»top of his head, above ht> | 
ears, and composed of six feathers, which he can raise 
or lay down at pleasure. The eyes are large, anil 
encircled with an orango-coloured iris ; the ears arc 
large and deep, and the beak black ; the breast, belly, 
and' thighs, are of a dull yellow, marked with bro»n 
streaks ; the back, coverts of the wings, and qu'l' 
feathers, are brown and yellow; and the tail is mart*" 
with dusky and red bars. He inhabits the north ai" 
west of England and AVales. The organ of s>^' 
in this bird, as well as in all other Owb, is so pe*''^ 
liarly conformed, and so much in its nature res^**^ 
bling that of the feline kind, that this creature C-^ 
much better see at dusk than by day-light, but | 
total darkness they do not kc well. The Barn O^^' 
sees in a greater degree of darkness than the otbei^ 



^d on the eoattaiy, the Honied Owl m rtublul to 
pursue his prey by day. but with difficulty, tiny, 
.in his beautiful " Elegy in a Aunoy Chardi Vwd," 
'expresses himself in the following n 



•.* 




THE BARN OWL ' 

Is about the bi};ness of a pigeon. H!« benlc, 
hooked at the end, is more than an inch and a half 
long. This bird has a circle or wreath of white, soft, 
aai downy feathers, encompassed with yellow ones, 
beginning from the nostrils on each side, passing 
round the eye and under the chin, somewhat resem- 
bling a hood, as women used to wear ; so that the 
eyes appear to be sunk in the middle of the feathers. 
The breast, belly, and feathers, of the inside of the 
wings, are white, aad matked with a few dark spots. 
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The 1^ ore covered with » thiek down tti'At fte^ 
but the toei have onlv thin set hun anmnd than. 

In ancient niythola|y, this bird wu eonaeonttd to 
Minerva, the goddess of nisdom ; in «11ii»i«» to the 
lucubrations oi' wise men, who study in re t iwaait 
and during the night, in order to impnm tlxir 
Icnowledge and communicate it to others. See Otid^ 
Metam., B. 11. 




THE GOATSUCKER 

Xs a bird akin to the swallows ; seldom seen is dx 
day, but flying about in the dusk in quest of inaecA 
It is sometimes called the Chum Owl. His pluiiilg> 
is composed of black, brown, grey, white and feinig>- 
nous colours, beautifully arranged. The tongue u 
small, and placed low in the mouth ; the legs saiA 
also leathered below the knee, and covered with scik*- 
He receives his name from the ancient eiror of hi* 
being supposed to suck the milk, and even the bloo^ 
of Goats, his large mouth being adapted for euc^ ^ 
use. He is said to be a bird of passage, airi\-ing i** 
tbu island about the latter end of May. 




THE COMMON CREEN WOODPECKER 

Rkckivks his Diune from i)ic facility with wbieh 
lie pects the insects from the chinks of trcw, tnd. 
boles in the bsrh- Thry arc oAm *wn tuning br 
I Ihcir claws, &xtA rcKling upon their tiiil* sgainiil tho 
I itcmof a tree;- uid after dartiiig, with itrn^h imd 
I Doiec, their beak against the bark, tum round with 
gitat alacrity, which nianiru%Tc hai made the oountiy 
I>a^>le suppose, that they go round to tee whether 
ihty have not pierced the tree through its body. 
The fact is, that this beating against the bark is (tii 
no other purpose than to rouse the insects, « tich the. 
chink eontaiDH, and lo Toree thorn t« rome out. which 
ihcy would not do if their enemy was pioseiii there ; 
I Ki soon after the Pecker turninj; round lake* them 
I unasaTcs, and feeds upon them ; when the inserts 
I iDEwcr not the delusive call, the birds dart their long 
' toogucB into the hole, and brii^ out, by this means, 
thoir reluctant prey. The plumage of this bird is a 
compound of red and green, two colours, the approxi- 
mation of which is always productive of harmony in 
tbo works of nature. Thoy nestle in the hollow tjf 



n 
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trees, where ^e femaleUyB five-or six whitiiL ^gt^ 
without making any neet, trusting to the nttundbat 
of her twdf to hatd^^em into life. ' 




THE ADJUTANT 

Is a bird of the stork kind, lately brought fiwB 
Botany Bay. The beak of this creature is au «»- 
Dialy among the rest ; it is composed of two 1«^ 
sticks, apparently as if of wood, with which it makn 
a loud clattering noise, in order to clean them. The 
head is bare of Others, hairs, or down ; and alio 
looks as if made of wood ; in which the eye seems t* 
be set, as if without lids or any cartilt^nous appen- 
dages. Under the chin is a kind of bag i' 
purse, that seems adapted to recave the water thrt 
are obliged to swallow with the fish they feed «. 
The ntdc is not covered with feathers, but bare life 
that of the ostrich, and of a flesh colour. The covert 
of the wings and back are black, with a bluish cut' 
the under part of the body whitish ; the legs are long- 
without feathers, and of a greyish hue ; «o are *)>' 
thighs, which seem to be as slender as the leg. TM 



BIQDS. lis 

iculation between the tibiaand the femur is very 
trceptible, and larger than in any bird of the kind, 
birds of this species vrere exposed to view in 
on, At the menagery of Exeter Change, iu 1 810. 




THE NUTHATCH, or NUTJOBBER, 

Is less than a chafinch. The head, neck, and 
ak, are of an ash colour ; the sides under the wings 
i ! the throat and breast of a pale yellow ; the chin 
white, and the feathers under the tail are red, with 
Hte tips. He feeds upon nuts, which he hoards in 
e hollow of a tree : it is pleasing to see this bird 
pch a nut out of the hole, place it last in a chink, 
i, standing above it with his head doniiwards, 
oking it with all his might, break the shell, 
d catch up the kernel. He feeds also upon 
e& and other small insects. The hen is so attaclied 
her covey, that, when disturbed from her nest, she 
itters about the head of the depretlator, and hisses 
iB a snake. The young ones arc said to afford a 
TV delicate food. 
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THE CREEPERS 

Make a&mUyof tbemselvea. The WaB Crii/ir, 

or Spider Catcher, » bigger than a lioiue-Bpanii*< 
He has a. long, slender, black bill ; tlie head, nedt 
and back, are of an ash-colour; the breast vhiMl 
the wings a compound of lead colour, and red. He 
is a brisk and cheerful bird, and has a pleasKitt noK 
He builds his nest in the holes of trees. 

The Ox-^e Creeper is scarce bi^er than a ma 
He has a long slender, sharp bill. The thrott) 
breast, and belly arc white ; the head, back sai 
wings of a fox colour ; the middle parts of the imip 
Trbitish ; above the eyes, on each side, is a iridtt 
■pot. It is commonly seen in England, and bniUi 
in hollow trees. The smaller the bird, in general, dM 
greater numba- of e^s the female lays ; the. numbM 
of the CreepcT''s eggs is sometimes above twenty. Il 
is pleasant to see the Creepers climb up th« stemof ■ 
tree, with the greatest agility, in search of those inisll 
creatures, which, wbils feeding themselvea on nmdkt 
ones, become the prey of thes« litd^ ^nf^. 




THE PEACOCK, 



AsTON'isHED at the unpsrsllcled beauty of thb 
biid, the ancients could not help indulging their 
lively and creative fancy, in accounting for the raag- 
niGcence of his plumage. They made him th« 
favourite of imperial Juno, sister and wife to Jupiter ; 
and not less than the hundred eyes of Argus were 
pulled out t« ornament his tail ; indeed there is 
scarcely any thing in nature, that can vie with the 
transccndant lustre of the Peacock's feathers. The 
changing glory of his necic eclipses the deep azure of 
uitramiirine ; and at the least evolution, it assumeK 
the green tint of the emerald, and the purple hue of 
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the amethyst. His head, which is small and finely . 
shaped, offers several curious stripes of white and 
black round the eyes, and is sunnounted by an ele- 
gant plume, or tuft of feathers, each of whidi is 
composed of a slender stem and a amall flowet at the 
top. Displayed with conscious pride, tat th^ piupoee 
of expressing his love to his female^ and eiqpOBed 
under a variety' of angles to the reflectiona of Tontile 
light, the broad and vari^ted discus of hia tail, of 
which the neck, head, and breast of the bird beeome 
the centre, claims our wellrmerited admiratioiL By la 
extraordinary mixture of the brightiost ooloan, it dis* 
plays at once the richness of gold, and the paler tints 
of silver, iringed with bronze-coloaied edges, and 
surrounding, eye-like spots of dark brown *and 
sapphire ; it is supposed that this bird ia conscious 
of his incomparable beauty, and sensible to the 
voice of praise. The female does not share these 
great honours with the cock, and is generally of a 
light brown. It has been said, diat both are 
ashamed of the hoarseness of their voice, and ill- 
shapedness of their feet ; and indeed they may, fcr 
here we ought again to acknowledge the great system 
of equity and compensation, which pervades the 
whole of nature. The loud screamings of the Pea- 
cock are worse than the harsh croakings of the 
Raven, and a sure prognostic of bad weaker ; and 
his feet more clumsy than those of the Turkey, make 
a sad contrast with the elegance of the rest. The 
spreading of the tail, the swelling of the throat, neck^ 
and breast, and the puffing noise, which they emit a^ 
certain times, are proo& that the Turkey and th<5 
Peacock stand nearly allied in the family chain 9^ 
animated beings. 
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There IS a spocics of Peacocks, now not uncom- 
mon in gentlemen'^s parks and pleasure grounds, 
which are of unmixed white. They participate, with 
the other fareedy the elegance of shape in the head 
and body, and the widely spreadihg tail ; but they 
look at a d^nerated branch of the family, which 
the coldness of our northern climate has deprived, by 
degrees, of its native splendour. 

The Peacock'*s food is like that of the common 
cock and hen; and the female hati^cs her young 
to tha namber of five or six, with great attention and 
patience, while the m^e, in full rotation and gaudy 
display, sheds aromnd her nest the glowing radiance 
of his train. The nesh of the Peacock was anciently 
a princely dish ; and the whole bird used to be served 
on the table, with the feathers of the neck and tail 
preserved ; but few people could now relish such food, 
as it is much coarser than the flesh of the turkey ^ 
The Italians have given this laconic description of 
the Peacock : ** He has the plumage of an aiigel, 
die voice of a devil, and the stomach of a thief" Let 
i» observe, that this bird may be a true moral 
emblem of those who, with the most alluring out- 
ward qualities, do not possess the much more valuable 
ones of the heart and mind, for the Peacock is both 
cruel and stupid. We have seen instances of the 
Peahen tossing up her chicks with unnatural barba- 
rity, till they were dead ; and out of those which she 
hatches, she seldom rears more than one or two. 

The Latin name Pavo originates Aom the clang 
^ca-hooy which they repeat in rainy weather. 
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THE TURKEY 



Was originally an inhabitant of America, 

fie was brought to Europe by some Jesuit misac 

I' ries, wliich accounts for his being called a Jesuit ' 

in some parts of the continent. Eseept the tuft on 

the head, wliich he does not share uith the Peacocl, 

and his plumage, which is very different from that of 

the latter, iti many particulars he is very like bioi- 

I The general colour is brown and black ; and ibqr 

I have about the head, especially the cock, naked and 

tuberous lumps of flesh of a bright red colour. A 

long fleshy appendage depends from the base of dw 

I upper mandible, and seems to be lengthened »nl 

shortened at pleasure. The hen lays from fifteen W 
twenty eggs, which are whitish and freckled. TM 
chickens are very tender, and require great care and 
attentive nursing, before they are able to seek their 
Ibod. In the county of Norfolk the breeding of 
Turkeys, which is there a considerable 



cammerco, is 



brought 



iudi a pcrfcci 



) thati 



uc tbe W^t ill this ttJiuwl, v-ei^ing ujuranln ■'' 
twmty pounds each; nod in the K«At Iiulitf* they 
■tally wcigja upward of &hy. They njipear U 
I a nuunl antipatbj' to every dung uf a led 
colour. 




THE COMMON COCK 

Is so well IfDOwn, tliat it would be lost Inlnur to 
say much of him. His plumsgc is varioux ntid Iw-au- 
tiflit, his courage very great aiid pnverliiul. hi« 
sohrieiy astonisliiug, and his inward knov-lcdj^f of iho 
Madon which the sun holds in the iirmanitni, hag 
Itaffleil thu must ob.siinate researches of naLiirnlists. 
When of a guaA hreed, and well taught to fight, ha 
.will rather die than yield to his adversary. The hen 
lays a great number of eggs, and at certain limes 

an iiTcsistibie propensity to sit iiixin then 
When in the seciudcd state of incubation, tslie uni 
Tery little ; and yet is so courageous and strong, ihi 
she will rise and fight men or animals, that dure t 
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approach her nest. It is impossible to oonoeiTe how^ 
with 80 scanty a sustenance as she takes, ske cUi 
for twenty'^ne days, emit constantly firora her hoift 
so much heat as would raise Fahreiiheit'*s thenncr 
meter to 96 degrees. The flesh of this bird is d£- 
cate and wholesome, and given to oonvalesoM peo^ 
pie as a nourishing and light kind of food. 

There are several varieties or fiimilies of this bvL 
The Hamburgh Cock has a beautiftd tuft of fekitherf 
about his ears, and on the top of his head ; and the 
Bantam has his legs and toes entirely eov^red, wkidi 
is more an impediment than an omiiment to the bod* 

A modem author, describing the bustle and noiw 
of the metropolis, and wishing for the calm and quiet- 
ness of country retirement, expresses Jiimself in die 
following manner ; and mentions the crowing of the 
hamlet ,Cock as one of the principle inducements to 
leave town. 



" oil ! lead me to some cool, secreted Tales, 
Whore, free from smuko, the purest air exhales. 
The wholesome smell of turf, the breath uf flow'rs 
And scented shrubs, self- plaited in the bowVs ; 
Where sleepK uiibought refresh tlie wearied eyes. 
And cloudless dajs to clear nights yield the skies; 
Where drowsy watchmen, staggVing as they go. 
Bawl out tlie hour they themselves hardly know; 
But ('haulicieer, true herald uf the son. 
Tells me at once the day's work is begun ; 
Where no hoarne tribes of Jews, the but of scors. 
Disturb the silence of llie peaceful morn ; 
But soaring larks, in heavenly meloily, ^ 
Call me to share the pleasures of the day.** 



2. 



The cruel sport of oockfighting may be traced 
back to the earliest antiquity. The Atheniam seem 



to Have lecaved it from India, where it is even now 
fellowed with a kind of phiensy; and we are told, that 
the ChlfleM will sometimes risk not only the whole 
%if dfteir property, but their wives and children, on 
the iisae of a battle. The religion of the Greeks 
eould iMit see that game with pleasure, and theref(»pe 
eockfig^tin^ was allowed only once a year ; but the 
Bomans, who had given to the bird the name of their 
eurfiest enemies, the Gauls, adopted the practice with 
lapture, and introduced it into this island. Henry 
YIII delisted in this ^ort ; and caused a commo* 
dious house to be bmlt fer the purpose, which, al* 
though it is now applied to a very different use, still 
letains the name of the cockpit. The part of our 
ahips, so called, seems also to indicate, that at other 
times the diversion of cockfighting was permitted,' in 
order to beguile the tedious hours of a loi% voyage. 
It is a great pity, that a eusltom, which originated in 
barbarous times, should sdll continue to the disgrace 
of a philosqi^ic and enlightened age. 

The. Cock was sacred to Esculapius, son of Apollo; 
and Socrates, when on the point of drinking the 
poison, is reported to have immolated this bird upon 
the altar of die God of Medicine ; a singular act of 
superstition from a man, who was persecuted for 
preaching the religion of one God, and the immor- 
tality of the soul, if he had not a different meaning 
in It. 
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THE PHEASANT. 

The name of this bird implies, that he was origi- 
nally a native of the banks of the river Phasis, in 
jVrmenia ; how and when he emigratet^ and \x^<i 
to haunt our groves, is unknown. The coloui of ihi' 
half domesticated fowl is very beautiful, uniting tb< 
brightness of deep yellow gold to the finest tints of 
ruby and turquoise, with reflections of ^emi ife 
whole being Ket off by several spots of shining blact: 
but, as in every other kind of well p^tcd bu^ W 
ture has, for some wise purposes yet unknown to <* 
denied the female that admirable beauty of plunW^- 
The pheasant lives in the woods, which he leaves « 
dusk to perambulate cam fields and other sequcsK"" 
places, where he feeds, with his females, upon aajn") 
berries, grain, and seeds of plants, butchicfly on ant» 
eggs, of which he is particularly fond. His flfflb * 
justly accounted better meat than any of the domcsW 



ild fowls, as it unites the delicacy of the common 
cliicken to a peculiar taste of its own. The female 
lays ^glfteei^or twenty eggs once a year, in the wild 
State ; and it is in vain, that we have attempted to 
^mcsticate this bird entirely, as she never will remain 
patiently confined ; and, if she ever breeds in coufine- 
Snenl, is very carekss of her brood. This beautiful 
lord is elegantly described in the follon 



Sbb! rrmn thp brake llie wbiriing plieannl 

Plullcn in liliwd, anJ |»iiling bmU tlie gn 
Ah! wLai aiulii his gliuiT, larjijig djei; 
Hu purple creit. liii smricl-mcolHil ejvi, 



THE PARTRIDGE 

in weight about fourteen ounces. The shape 
of this bird is peculiar to himself and the quail, 
both having a very short tail ; his plumage, althougli 
nnot boast of gaudiness, is very pleasing to the 
eye, bdng altogether a mixture of brown and fawn 
colour, interspersed with grey and ash colour tints. 
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The head Is small and pretty ; the beak ailongy jet 
not long, and resembling that of all other grantor- 
ous birds. The female lays fifteen or eight|ei^ egg^ 
and leads her brood in the com fieldArith the ut- 
most care. It is even said, that, when she finds that 
the pointer is at hand, she turns out, affiecting lame- 
ness, to decoy the dog, and thereby gives her brood 
time to escape the enemy'^s seardi. Partridges fly in 
companies, the young never leaving the old ones tiH 
after February, when they pair toge&er, and fly hj 
two and two*. 

The shooting ^ Partri^es, Quails, and odier 
innocent inhabitants of the fields, where they live 
at no body^s expense, upon what the last (^eaners 
have left behind, is well described in the MMjig 
lines :— ^ 



Now nark 



The fowler, as he stands and ineditaiea 

Tlie cruel deed ! See how, with fieadj g-aapy 

He holda the thundVmg meageoger of death ; 

His eje fix'd»— lerell'd on the &tal tabe ; « 

Hif forward leg — Aa»idst the bristling oon 

His dog, as if by skilful FUtxmmn out 

In Parian stone, or cast in laatiBg broase 

By far-fiun*d Weitmacott, stands forth nnmoT'd* 

Ready to give the deadly sigiial.^»-Hark ! 

'Tis done—shot through the heart, she roela, aho fdls^ 

Far from her uest ; whilst th* unsaspecting mate 

Sitill leads the flutt'ring eovey Chrougfa the field* 

& 




THE QL'AIL 

Is a small UrJ, being 'in Icnfph no more than 
Kven inches. The colour of ihc brr»t an«I brily ii 
of a dirty pale yi^llow, the throat has r little mixture 
of red ; the head i& black, and ihc body and win^ 
have black stripes upon on Iiajcvt^oloun-d ground. 
Their habits and manner of livitig rCMiinbk those of 
the partridge, and iliey are uther cnuglit in nets by 
decoy birds, or diot by the help of the setting dog, 
their call being easily imitated by tapping two 
pieces of ccpjier one against another. 'iTw flesh of 
tiie Quail is very luscious, and next in taste to that of 
the partridge. Although it is certain, chat QuaiU 
iEannot remain long on the wing, yet it is believed, 

t they arc birds of passage, the only peculiarity in 
which these birds differ from all other of the poultry 

i. The female lays seldom more than six or 
seven eggs. 

The ancient Athenians kept this bird merely for 
the sport of fighting wiili each other, as game cocks 
do, and never ate the flesh ; it was that wild fonl 
which God thought proper to send lo the chosen 
]i<»plc, as a sustenance in the dcser^ 
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THE OSTRICH 



Is brect m A&iea, Asia, and Astenca. It k tfc^ 
tallest of all birds ; when he holds up his head he aa9 
reach deveu feet in height- The head is very Sauls' 
in compaiisou with the body, being hardly biggtf' 
than one of his toes. It is cov^'ed, as well 'as die 
neck, with a certain dawn, or thin-set hairs, instead 
of feathers. The sides find thighs are entirely Iwre, 
and flesh coloured. The lower part of the neck, 
where the tbathcrs begin. Is white. The wings are 
short, and oi' no use ioc ftyitig, bwt help the bird in 
hLs ski(.i.i-;.'i.r along the plain. The feathers of the 
b;<i.k . ^!j the cock, arc coal blade ; in the hai only 
J',.>i.j-, diid so soft that they resemble a kind of vooL 
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The tail is thick, bushy, and round; in the cock 
whitish, in the hen duskish with white tops. Thow 
are the feathw which adorn the heads of the fair 
and of the brave. They arc generally in great requi- 
ntion^ to decorate the hats of our ladies, and the 
hehnets of warriors. 

. The Ostrich swallows any thing, that presents it- 
self to him, leather, glass, iron, bread, hair, &c. ; and 
what the power of digestion in the stomach is un- 
able to maemtJ^ is voided entire by the common 
way. The ^;gs are as big as a young child^s hcacK 
with a hard and stony shdl, which being buried in 
the sand to the numbto of fifty and upwards, arc 
cherished only by the heat of the sun, till the young 
are hatched. In the thirty-ninth chapter of Job wt- 
read a beautifiil description of this bird. They hnd 
at that time observed the manner, in which the* 
female Ostrich abandons her brood to the natural 
heat of the sand: *^ She is hardened against hci* 
yoimg ones, as though they were not hers. I for 
labour is in vain ; without fear, because God hath 
deprived her of wisdom ; neither has he imparted to 
her understanding. What time she lifteth up her 
head on high, she scometh the horse and his rider.'" 
Nothing can.be more exact than this character of the 
Ostrich, and it ought to increase our admiration and 
respect for the sacred writings, in which we find, 
after so many ages, so correct, so animated a descrip* 
tion of the bird. 

Who, tossing up on high in Tocant air, 
Her naacli more racant head, struts fast along 
On Ammon's sandj plains, and, void of oare. 
Leaves all that's dear behind— UnUoght to feed, 
Her orphan brood, hatch'd from their spheric shells^ 
Summon her guidance, but in Tain ; she still 
Struts far away on Ammon's sandj plains. 

G 5 
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The name of SlruChio, which Is applied to thia 
bird in Latin, as well as in Greek, seems to bear a 
sort of analogy to his manner of strutting on the 
ground ; and etymologists are at a loss to decide, 
whether to slritl comes from Slrulkio, or Struthw 
from strut ling. 




Is ne\t ii 

ture. His wings are hardly perceptible, being very 
short, and entirely concealed under the plumage. 
The general tint of his feathers is brown, with some 
spots of vermilion red ; his head is small and de- 
pressed, with a homy crown ; the head and neck are 
deprived of feathers, and only set with a kind of hairy 
down. From the bill to the claws the body measures 
qbout iive feet and a linlf ; about the neck are two 
protubefances of a bluish colour, and iii shape liks 
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tbe wattles of a cock. Unlike other birds^ the 
Saathen of the wings, and other parts of the body, 
wot entbfd^ the same; so that%t a distance he 
looks r&thor as if he were entirely covered with 
hairs like a bear, than with plumage like a bird. 
The Cassowary eats indiscriminately whatever comes 
in his way, and does not seem to have any sort of 
predilection fcir any kind of food. He is a native of 
the southern parts of India; the eggs of the female 
are nearly fifteeiffliches in circumference, of a grey- 
ish ash colour, marked with green It has been said 
-of the Cassowary, that he has the head of a warrior, 
the eye of a lion, the armament of a porcupine, and 
the swiftness of a courser ; yet nature has made him 
of a mild, amicable, and gentle disposition. 

The Emeu has been supposed by some to be a dif- 
ferent bird, and has been confounded with the Casso- 
wary of South America ; but it is only the Indian 
name of the species above described ; which probably, 
being commonly used by the Portuguese in India, 
Was carried by them to the new continent. 

A still larger species of Cassowary, inferior how- 
ever in size to the ostrich, has been found in New 
Holland. All four are considered as belonging to 
the same genus : but the ostrich has only two toes on 
^sch footy while all the Cassowaries have three. 
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THE EINGFISHEK 

Is the Halcyon of the andenta, and hu niot 
recalls to our mind the most liTely ideas. It wii 
believed, that as long as the female sat upon hn tgpt 
the god of storms and tempests re&ained fimn dis- 
turbing the calmness of the waves, and HaltyMiay 
were for navigators of old tbaes the most secnie ii»- 
ment to perform their voyages. But although tbii 
hears analogy to a natural coitieidence betveen Ac 
time of brooding nssigned to the Kingfishers, sd i 
part of the year whrai tlie ocean is less tempeitiUMii 
yet Mythology would exercise her fancy, and ton 
into wonders that which was nothing else than tbe 
common course of nature. She invented the aV- 
testing fable of Ceyx and Halcyone. See 0»i4 
Met. xi. 10, to whidi the following lines allude :— 

" Itelent. je Urint' or Ihe trnubint (eu, 

Smpeiid jonr boJulVom fur;— lei Iheniirjp 

Roll airKiiilLI J o'er tut Tlietj.' wlvrr »nc, 

Ealus' ilaiijililcr rides the nzure maiu." 

lliUB inng tbs njDi|iha, nbiliil in her Btnlin; bow>, 

Willi woTsn rreds and raihei made aecnre, 

Halojone lila Kiindnil of ber bopei. 

The fdlure brood : wlial lime her en'rtld neck 

Willi DkaDging- huei rslleEts the Mlljng n;* 

Wbiob levelled lothe wall? plain, gild ii'er 

Tlie geoLl)' tiling bcMm of Uie w>Te>. 
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This bird is nearly as small as a conunon sparrow, 
but the head and beak appear proportionally too big 
for the body. ^ The bright blue of his back and wings 
daims ou!^ ^flmiration, as it changes into deep puq)le 
or lively* green, according to the angles of light under 
which ihe bird presents himself to the eye. He is 
generally seen on the banks of rivers, for the purpofk; 
of seising small fish, on which he subsists, and whicli 
he takes in amazing quantities, by balancing himsi^lf 
at a distance above the water for a certain time, and 
then darting on the fish with unerring aim. 'IMic 
French, by calling this bird Martin-pecheur, seem to 
have attached him to the swallow kind ; but they are 
much mistaken, as the colour, the habits, and shape 
of the Kingfisher are entirely dificrent from those of 
the swallow. The Kingfisher naturally belongs to 
the tribe cf water birds, as he lives on fish ; and it is 
therefore by mistake, that, he has been generally 
classed with the land birds. 

It is reported, that tho dead body of this bird, 
placed in drawers and presses, prevents moths and 
other insects from committing depredations upon the 
dothes kept in them. We shall leave this for exper 
riment to decide, whether it be true or not. Some 
people have an opinion, that these birds make no 
nest, but generally seize upon the hole of a water rat 
on the banks of rivers and ponds ; and that the female 
deposits her eggs there, without any other thing to 
receive them than the naked mould. This may be 
accidentally the case, but only when the nest having 
been destroyed, the hen has not time sufficient to 
birild another. 
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Is n small bird, measuring no more than t 
inches from the point of the bill to the end of t 
tail. The bill is sharp, black, and somewhat bending'. 
The head !s adorned with a very beautiful, large, 
moveable crest, a kind of bright heto, the radia- 
tion of which places the head nearly in the cen- 
tre of a golilcn circle. This pleasing ornament, 
which the bird seta up or lets fall at pleasure, 
is composed of a double row of feathers, reaching 
from the bill to the nape of the neck, which is 
of s pale red. The breast is white, with black strokes 
tending diwnwards ; the wings and back are varied 
with white nnd black cross lines. This beautifully 
crested bird is not very common in this country. In 
Egypt they are often seen in imall flocks. The 
female makes no nest, and lays five or six eggs in the 
hollow of ft tree, without any sort of preparation. 
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THE WATER OUZEL, oe WATER CRAKE 

Is nearly as big as the common blackbird. He is 
an English bird, and is found in most counties of the 
island. He feeds upon lish, yet does not refuse in- 
sects when hungry. The head and upper side of the 
nect are of a kind of umber colour, and sometimes 
black with a shade of red ; the buck and coverings of 
the wings are a mixture of black and ash colour, th& 
throat and hreast perfectly whit«. 

* " aoK lu llie rit'let baok. Die Ouzel shj 

Tries finl Lii nolei — Iheii, bnluic'd on Ibe reed 
PlUnllj miosing oVr the bpij >lr«ii>, 



^M The most peculiar trait in this bird's charaetei is, 
■™*t he can walk on the pebbly bottom of a shallow 
m ^*twn, in quest of small minnows, as easily as he 
r '^•ea on land, without being staggered by the rapidity 
*'' th« current. 
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THE TURTLEDOVE 

Bkings to the heart and nund FecoUecliaii it 
the most pleasivg kind ; the name is nearly 171001- 
mous with faithfulness and Qn^ariable sffeedoi. Tk 
thale or female is so much attached to the i 
mate, that it is said, perhaps with more i 
than truth, that if one die the other will nerar go- 
vive; however the author of these obsemdoiu WB 
an eye-witness, that a temale Turtledove, lunii| 
been unfortunately killed by a spaniel in the alaoK 
of the male, the disconsolate survivor, after banng 
searched in vain all places where he might find hi> 
mate, came and melancholily perched npon tl>* 
wonted trough, waiting patiently for her to rcpMf 
thither in order to get food ; but after two days of 
unavailing expectation, he, by spontaneous abtCi- 
n^nce, pined and died on the place. These examflci' 
are not common ; and we believe, that, when nit 
domesticated, the appearance of another female, in 
the time of coupHng, sets at defiance all natural pio- 
pensity to constancy, and puts an end to the modi 
famed nidowhood. The general colour of this biid 
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i bluifih grey ; the breast and neck of a kind of 
ItUh purple, with a ringlet of beautiful white fea- 
rs with blade edges about the sides of tire neek. 
ithiiig can express the sensation' whiclf ia excited 
1 feeltn^r mihd, when the tender and sweetly plaiu- 
e notes of the TurtleJofv-e brt;a.tht; from the grove 
a beautHi)! spring evening; it is the very har- 
my of the heart. Dryden says, after Virgil, Ed. 
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THE RINGliOVE 

of a pale chocolate or cream colour, with a black 
kt,. with white edges, around the neck ; the breed 

IBmon in England, and it is easily damesticatod. 

i»hits are like thosa of other birds of the tribe. 
1^0 called the Indian Turllcdove ; and is often 

!Bt object of attention and care to our ladies, wha 

I them at home) and sometimes in their gardens. 




THE STOCKDOVE, ob WOOD PIGI 

Appearr tu have beeo the origin of all the 
I of the pigeoa kind. They generally build their nbU 
[ either in hole; of rock?i, or in excavated trees, ud 
■re, when taken young, (easily brought to a dc»m«ti- 
f cated state. They however preserve their iKiginil 
' colour through several generations, and hecoiw ^ 
degrees more diversified in their plumage ; a circum- 
stance, which is remarkalile in all quadrupeds or Iwik 
who, from the free hut wild state of nature, W 
brought to the easier mode of domestic life. Tpe 
colour of the Stockdove is generally of a deep sIlKO 
lead tint, with rings of blaek about the forthoi 
Their murmuring strains, or couings, in thcTnonuif 
and at dusk, are highly pleasing, and throw an ngrw- 
able melancholy on the solitude of the grove. Tli« 



Poet of the Seasons 



cspresse) 



this t 



the foU 



linps, with a beautiful initacice of imitative h 



AClei deocrilnng the full band of the woodland ( 
Tnters with elegance and truth, lie cxmcludea, 



A aelumhulj laiicinar Ibrnugh (h* wtnlcf^ 




THE TAME PIGEON 

la well known as to Wis shape, but the colour va- 
rica so much, that it eludes the rules of clasaiHcation. 
They prefer a gregarious lite, and abide often to the 
Dumber of five or six thousand in a tower purposely 
built for them in the neighbourhood of the farm yard, 
with proper holes to nis le in. The female pigeon, 
through the whole species, lays two eggs at a time, 
which bring generally a male and a female. It is 
pleasing to see how eager the male is to sit upon 
the eggs, in order that his mate may rest imd feed 
herself; faithfulness and hannony are invariable in- 
iDBtes of their nests ; most happy would they be bad 
they no others, but they are often infeatcd by insectj, 
klwsjs ready to vex and torment the young ones. - 
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tfees and clefts of rocks, are verytauij tamed, ui 
can add to their natural notei anj words « nodnla- 
tion they are taught to learn. They are aulgect Is 
epilepti^fits ; but they are easily cured, i^ at th 
moment of the paroxysm, their nails be cut to tib 
quick. They live long, and aeem liappj in N^i- 
tude, mimicking the voice of other tMrds^ and nitt 
noises within reach of their hearing. 

■' Oft in lbs wioksr prt»n doou'd to lira 
Aod •ing, ■uspfladedal thscotUgo door, 
Or gantlj iwinginfc o'er Iho oobbr'i *1>1I, 
Tho lirtly, rallew SUr^isg, >l[ the do?, 
Cballering *iid lood, oilli to tLa puwng olewi, 
Aad whiitlFf to bii broLhen of tbe grbw9a 
Uanindrul of loit libertj— Ibat boog, 
Wbiob UiBf, for ill bii tnngbi of ohoMa nri, 
ABdjIailj duntiw, t,ai tba ouM atm*a. 
Would MJtT bkriH, trail ^'"^" *■ 




THE SWALLOW. 
It has long been a problem, whether these bifd: 
Anigrate from country to country ; or remain tl* 
whole winter where they have abided during th' 
■ununer season, and then hide themselves in Ga*<* 
baoloi of rivers, holes of trees, defts of rocks, to pa* 



huects, &C. The species of this bird in Surinam and 
iSauth America is not of bo deep a black ; the throat 
BntI pan of the breast are of acriniBon colour. 

" The niackbird," says ItufFon, " is mor»restIess 
tlian cunning; more timid than suspicious; as he 
readily Buffers himself to be caught with birdlime, 
nooses, and all sorts of snares." In some counties of 
England this bird is called simply Ouzel, hut an- 
ciently the name Mearh, from the French Merle, 
and Latin Merula, was the common appcllat 




Is of the bigness and shape of a blackbird ; the 
^]» of the feathers on the neck and back are yel- 
W ; the feathers under the tail of an ash-colour ; 
the other parts of the plumage are black, with a 
jmrple or deep blue gloss, changing as it is vari- 
ously ex]>osed to iHfe light. In the hen, the tips 
of the feathers on the breast and belly, to the very 
tbost, arc white ; which constitutes a material 
point in the choice of the bu-d, as the female is no 
linger. She lays four or five eggs, lightly tinctured 
rith a greenish cast of blue. They build in hollow 
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Modem poets have not heea unmiiidful of tin 
Swallows i and our immortal Shakspeare menbou tin 
martia In Macbeth in the following manner^ Act I, 

Hie temple haunting Martlel, do«t ipprOTe, 
Bj his lov'd inasonr;, Out H«Vii-> breath 
fiuelli wouinjiy btte. No jullinR fnoe, 
KiiUre-4, orcuigiusor'nnLtgs, bgt thii bird 



And undoubtedly Banquo was right, u it u ^lillt 
that, if this bird pass the winter in hollow am* ml 
muddy banlis ; in sumnjer, howevK, he delighn 
in high situations, where the purest air circublcs. 
The house Swallow is on the head, neck, ba^ ui 
rump, of a. shining black colour, with purple gloss 
and sometimes with a blue shade; the thrat ml 
iieck are of the same colour ; the breast and bdlj 
are white, wltl#a dash of red. The tul 'utoAd, 
and consists of twelve feathers. The vingS aic d 
the same colour with the back. Swallows Seed iipcn 
flies, worms, insects ; and generally hunt theil picf 
on the wing. 




THE MARTIN 
Is something less than the swallow, anj often 



ctmliniBded with him. H« has a gre&t head tMm.- 
{■ntively, and a wide iudu^ : his legs ' arc covered 
vith short white down. In heraldry the Alartlct if 
painted without feet, and is a very ancient and nohE^ 
lieariiig. This lurd is fond of nestling under the 
gates or windows of old castles, as is obscr\'ed in Uie 
abo%'e gustation from our iUttstrious bard. 




THE REDBREAST, 

Oa Hcbin, as he is popularly called, ^e ems always 
to have enjoyed the protection of man, more than any 
other bird. The prettiness of his shape, the beauty 
of his plumage, the quickness of his njotions, his 
£uniiivity with us in winter, and, above all, the 
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flielody and sweetness of his voice, daim por icEntfV* 

tion, and have insured him that seeurity htf enjoyf 

among us ; though the aid of faUe has also been 

called in, to guard him from the assaults of thoa^t- 

less boys. In the brumal season, implied faj the 

potent stimulus of hunger, he frequents our barm, 

our gardens, our houses, and often alights^ ob a 

sudden, on the rustic floor ; there, with his faroad eje 

incessantly open, and looking askew upon the eon- 

pany, he picks up eagerly the crumbs of bread, that 

&11 from the table, and then, flies off to the 

ing bush, where, by his warbling strains, he 

his gratitude for the liberty he has been allowed. He 

is found in most parts of Europe, but vo where id 

commonly, as in several counties of England. Hit 

bill is dusky ; the forehead, chin, throat, and brent, 

are of a deep orange 'colour, inclining to vermilion; 

the back of the head, neck, back, and tail, are 'of ash 

colour, tinged with green; the wings arc somewhat 

darker, the edges inclining to yellow ; the legs and 

feet are dusky. He builds his nest in the crevice of 

some mossy bank, and sometimes secretes it in the 

thickest coverts. The elegant Poet of the Seasons 

gives us a very exact and animated description of this 

bird in the following lines : — 



Half afraid, Le first 



Against tlie window beats : then, brisk, aliglits 
On the warm hnaiih ; then, hopping on the floor, 
Fvos all llie siniliiig faiuily askance, 
And pecks, and starts, and wonders where be is. 
Till, «iore familiar grown, the tabic cruuibs 
Attract his slender feet. 

An o]^ Latin proverb tells us, that two Robin 
Redbreasts do not feed on the same tree. Wc can- 
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mi yxmth for the truth of this ; but it h certain, that 
the Redbreast i$ a solitary bird, and that he does not 
live in mudi harmony and friendship with those of 
hia kind. The male may be known £rom the female 
hf the coknir of his l^s, which are blacker. 

The Redstart is about the bigness of a robin red- 
breast. The breast, rump, and sides, under the 
wings, are red; the lower belly white; the head, neck, 
end back, of a lead colour. He feeds upon insects, 
and makes his appearance in swnmer ; whether and 
where he retires in winter is a question which can- 
not be easily answered. This bird, when taken old, 
oumot be tamed; but if caught young, and kept 
warm in the winter, he will enliven the night as well 
na the day, with the sweet modulations of his song ; 
ke may even be taught to imitate the whistle of other 
birds, but his wild notes are so melodious, that it is 
• ^ty to substitute any other to them. He is rer 
narkahle for shaking his tale from side to side, with 
a^rery quick motion. He builds in the hollow of a 
tree, or holes of walls; and the female lays four or 
Cve ^gs, which she generally forsakes as soon as she 
perceives that her nest is known, and^that the eggs 
hare been touched. This bird feeds upon flies, spi« 
ders, eggs of ants, small and soft berries, and the 
fike. 
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THE FIELDFARE 

la a well-known bird in this country. They fly 
in flocks, together with the redwing and stsrlings, 
and shift places according to the season of the year. 
They ahide with us in winter, and disappear in 
spring, so punctually, that after that time not one v 
to be seen. The flesh is esteemed a great delicacy. 
Some authors give us a description of their neat; 
while, on the contrary, some others assure us, that no 
man ever saw them build and breed in Great Brttaiiu 
l^e head is ash-coloured, and spotted with black ; the 
back and coverts of the wings of a deep chesnat 
colour ; the rump cinereous ; and the tail black, ex- 
cept the lower part of the two middle feathers, which 
iire ash-coloured, and the upper sides of the exterior 
feathers, which arc white. 




THE TIIIIUSH, OR THROSTLE, 

^^ Is one of the best " quirUters" of the evening 
l^rnm in the gro\*e. His tone is loud and sweet; 
tie melody of his song is varied, and, although not 
IS deep in the general diapazon of the woodland con- 
as that of the black bird, yet it fills up agree- 
fcly, and bursts through the inferior warblings of 
hDaller performers. His breast is of a yellowish 

te, alt over spotted with black or brown dashes, 
fte ermine spots. The Missel Thrush, so called 

n his fectUng on the berries of the misselto, differs 
nit little from the Song Thrush, except in size. He 
i larger than the fieldfare, while the Throstle is 
These birds lay five or six bluish e^, 
rilh a tint of green, and marked with dusky spots. 
The song of the Thrush is tJius noticed by Thomson : 

■' Tbe Thimh 

And WuarllK'k. o'er Ihv kiixl, coiitMidinj; Ibiung 
tiutfeiiot lieaid, luti lliru' llie sweeleBl leoglli 
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THE HEDWING 

li rather less than the thrush ; but the upper ait 
of the body is of the same colour ; the bieast not » 
much spotted; the coverings of the feathers of the uit- 
dorsidc of the wings, which in the thrush are yeHof, 
arc of orange colour in this bird ; by which marks Iw 
ia generally distmguished. The belly is white, ibt 
throat and breast yellowish, marked with dusky sput* 
He is supposed to be a migratory bird in this islaadi 
builds his nest in hedges, and lays six bluish egjk 
We tannot praise much the melody vt his note. 







Is generally distinguished from other sorts of birds, 
ty the long spur of his back toe, the earthy colour of 
his leathers, and his singing as he mounts up in the 
The common Skylark is not much bigger than 
the house sparrow. He builds his nest sometimes in 
the plain under some high grass, and the tint of his 
plumage Tesembtes so much the ground on which he 
hops along, that the body of the bird is hardly per- 
ceptible upon it. They breed thrice a year, in May, 
July, anil August, rearing their young in a short 
apace of time. Young nestlings may be brought, up 
almost with any meat, but sheep's heart and c^s 
chopped together seem tn agree best with their 
Ktomachs. They are caught in great i)uantities in 
winter, and are reckoned a delicate food amongst our 
best dishes. It is a melancholy observation, that 
man should feud upon, and indulge his sense of taste 
with, those very birds, who have so often delighted 
the sense of hearing with their songs, when they 
usher to the gladdened creation the rctura of their 
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jbett friend, the sun. Thomson gives ns a verj 
pleasing descripticHi t^ this little creature := — 

• pp tpnngt lb IdA, 

Shtttl-ioic'd >n<l load, the ^Hinngn' of non j 
Ere Tcl Iheahadowi^, hs, mMBled, liagt 

Amid UiB drntniug doadi, utd frodi tbidr fakQsti 
Callt ap tbe tuBcfuI oiHoaB. 




THE WOODLAJtK 

Is smaller than the Skylark, and his voice deeper. 
The general charactei- of the kind is found again oi 
this bird, hut the difference consists chiefly in fi® 
having a circle of white feathers encompassing tbe 
head, from eye to eye, like a crown or wreath, »iwt 
the utmost feather of the wing being much diortff 
than the sectmd, whereas in the common Lark ibcy 
itre nearly equal. This bird sometimes emulates tw 
nightingale ; and, when pouring his sweet mdody io 
the grove, during a silent night, he is cften mistaktn 
for Philomela herself. These birds sit and perch 
upon trees, which habit the common Lark has aol, 
being always found on the ground. 




THE CRESTED LARK 



Is another branch of die famBy -of -the Larks, and 
differs from the common ones in several particulars. 
The colouf of the pluoidge is more uniform, but 
&inter and less beautilul ; he has a shorter tail, and 
differs also in bigness ; besides, he does not soar up 
so high in the air, and, when he mounts up, cannot 
remain so long on the wing. They do not assemble 
ti^ther in fiocks as the others do, and are often seen 
about the banks of lakes and rivers. But the princi- 
pal and most striking point of difi^rence resides in 
the crest, which the bird can raise or depress at 
[Jeasure. This tuft of feathers upon the head of the 
bird has caused the ancients to call him Casaita, 
from ctatia, a helmet, as his crest bears a resemblance 
to the well-known head-armour of that name. 




THE XIGHTINGALE 



tltc breast and 
1 greyish tint, anil 
white ; the cxtenoi 



IIan little to boast, if we consider his plumage^ 
which is of a pale tawny colour on the head and back, 
dashed with a little shade of olii 
upper part of the belly incline to 8 
the lower part of the belly is almost 
web of the quill-fuathcrs is of a reddish brown ; the 
tail of a dull red ; the legs and feet ash-coloured ; 
the iriJcs hazel ; and the eyes large, bri^t, and 
staring. But if we consider how nature has faTouied 
bun in another way, we must agiun humble ourselves, 
admire and adore Pro^idcuce, for that eternal and 
constant system of civility and compensation, which 
is so evident through the whole of the creation. It 
is hardly possible to give an idea of the extraordinary 
jioner which this small bird possesses tn his throat, 
as to extension of sound, sweetness of tone, and versa- 
bitty of notes. His song is comi*Bed of severai 
musical plirascs, each of which docs n« coQtinus 



iBOfe ihxa the third part of a minute, but they are so 
varied ; the passing from one tone to another is ao 
fanciful) and so rapid ; the melodj so sweet, and bo 
mdlow ; tint the most consummate musician is 
pleasin^^ led to a dfep sense of admiration at hear- 
ing him. Sometimes joj^ and merry, he runs 
diyim the dii^azon with the velocity of lightnings 
ioudung the treble and the base nearly at the same in- 
stant ; at other times, mournful and plaintive, the 
unfistunate PkUomda draws heavily bar lengthened 
notes, and breathes a ddi^tfrd melancholy around. 
These hare the appearance of sorrowful sighs ; the 
<yther modulations reaemUe the lau^ter of the happy. 
Solitary on the twig of a small tree, and cautiously 
at a certain distance from the nest, where the pledges 
of his love are treasured under the fostering breast of 
his mat^ the male fills constantly the silent woods 
with his harmonious strains ; and during the whole 
night entertains d^d repays his female fcnr the irk- 
some duties of incubation. For it is not when the 
harsh and sometimes discordant concert of the other 
songsters is at full play, that the Nightingale wasted 
his songs to the astounded coppices ; he waits till the 
blackbird and the thrush have^ uttered iheir evening 
call, even till the stock and ring doves Cave by theif 
noft murmurings, lulled each other to rest, and then 
he displays, at full, his melodious fiunildes. 

" VuVming Philooiela deigns. 

To let tbem joj, and purposes in thooght 
£Ute, to make her night excel their daj.*^ 

THOMSON, 

It is a great subject of astonishment, that so smaU 
« bird shouU be endowed with such potent lungs ; 
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as sevferail observers have calculated, that his vofce 
agitates with vibrations, a diameter rf two miles, or a 
circumference of six. Where is the j^ayer on our 
stages, whose voice could fill up such an area ? This 
bird, who is the ornament and^ eharm of our spring 
and summer evenings, disappears on a sudden, and 
as it cannot be ascertained where he retires, he has 
been placed generally among the birds of passage; 
but his wings not being calculated to bear him long 
through the skies, we cannot easily believe that he 
flies far away. The disappearance or emigration of 
birds, is, as we have observed above, a mystery stiTl 
concealed behind the awfiil vefl of Nature- Night- 
ingales are sometimes reared up, and doomed to the 
prison of a cage ; but seldom, if ever, repay their 
keei>er for his trouble. We have seen a few instances 
of a Nightingale brought up and kept for several 
years, but we cannot avow, that his domestic notes 
are so pleasing as they are in his wild state. 

We cannot resist the desire of quoting here a 
translation of the beautiful passage in the Georgics 
of Virgil, where Orpheus having been deprived, C^t 
the second time, of his beloved Euridyce, is compat^ 
to the Nigj^tingale who has just lost her young : — 



(( 



-TLas, in tlie shade 



Of thick leared poplars, Philomela louiiriTS 

For her losl brood, whom sume si v-watchiiig hind 

Has slol'n, uiifealher*d from ibe nest. All ni^ht, \ 

Perch'd on the bough, she plaintive sings, and fills 
The wide-extended woods with melaucholj strains. ** 

Z. 

The following lines, from the fourth book of tV^ 
Paradise Lost, are stamped with Milton^s usual sub^ 
limity of thought and boldness of expression :— * 



— Bwiit and bird. 



^leBCi- WM |ilea>'ii " 

The Virginia Nightingale, improperly so called, 
as it is a species o( grossbeak, is not much less than 
the common blackbird : what distinguishes him par- 
ticularl]r is the crest, with which his head is adomed; 
It is a tuft of feathers of a scarlet colour, which obeys 
the will oT'^he bird ; the whole body is of the same 
tint, except the tail, which is much fainter. This 
bird muA be endowed by nature with a certain share 
of coinage uid audacity ; for when he sees his image 
in a glass, mistaking it for a rival or an enemy, he 
makes several strange gesticulations, accompanied with 
a hissing noise, lowering his crest, setting up his tail 
like a peacock, shaking his wings, and str^ing the 
looking-glass with his bill. 




THE SPARROW 

Is, next to the robin redbreast, the boldest of the 
KmaU feathered trib^ which frcg^ucnt our bams and 




wai figbts 
dianhiiD« 

wtS£ We kave »cb die iymu w imrodacnig Imnself 
p^eoD-lioiBcs ; aid in spat of tlie ontnged 
xad mznuiidfid of dKir wing^ with wfaidi 
dicy cDdeaTDor to keep the innuder awaj, opemog 
widi dftsr simp and Aon beak die naked cnw of 
die joong ooesy and IrrdiBg on die haKdigested 
giam wfaidb it contained. Tne qnauliiy of ooni wsj 
cj M Mun e is so eonsideraUey that in several eoontiies 
die fcmdbed or &nner pats a ptiee on ^ ^iiroir'i 
head, and, bj this means rids his lands of this 
tmnUesanie depeedator. This faiid is ea^^ tamed, 
and viD hop aboat the honse, and on die tahk with 
great femiHarity. Thej Ceed en any tfam^ anl are 
particiilad J find of meat cnt into smaD peees. 
Their son^ if wecancaDsodieb diii]^ng,Bfiorfion 
bdi^ agreeable. The male is paiticiilarlj distin- 
guished by a jet Uack spot under the bill upon a 
whitish gnMind. They are finrnd nearly in every 
country of the world. The Hec^ Sparrow i» a 
smaUer variety of the bkd above described, sad is 
called in French, Friqmtt. Cixnmentators do not 
agree whether the Sparrow or Canary was the be- 
loved bird of Catullus^s mistress, oa die death of 
which he composed the iamoas ekgy, beginning with 
the words : — Lugete Vemeres, &c, part of whidi h>* 
been imitated as fidlows : 



Ye Capids, dose joor stlkj wings. 
Drop from joor ImmIs the festive curl ; 
Lei freeljr flow tlie locid pearl. 
Thai from Ihe heart of sorrow spriogt } 
Mj Lesbia's bird no longer sings ; 
Ue*s gone, the AtTOorile of mj gid f 



Ko MBgv irUI Ike mjrlle gni*. 




Kd laager jonder ■Ireunlel pari. 




Kb man dw vlolel .ill blon. 




Ko Bon jouog ro«> will gnfiirl 




- Tbtirdunuk curUini, lince the; Ilbow 




Tlul U. Ibe laurkj ikxlet bdow 




AUopoi, 1 ul niglil, dursi In barl 




Ihc liUle H.gl, tbil D»d lo glow 










z. 




THE BULLFINCH 

Is a very dodle bird, and will n^ljr imitate the 
tound of a pipe, at the whistle of man, with its voice, 
the roellowDesB of which is really chaiming. He is 
by bird-iancyers, supposed to excel all other small , 
birds, by the softness of his tones and variety of his 
notes, except the linnet. In domesticity, we should 
raliier say, in captivity, his melody seems to be as great 
aiwlace to himself, as a pleasure to his master. By 
day, and even when the evening has called for 
the artificial light of candles, he pursues his me- 
lodious exertions, and if there be any other birds 
in the apartment, wakes them gently to the pleas- 
ing task of sin^g io concert with. hua. His notes 
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are npon one of the lowest keys of the gamut of birds. 
Thomson says : 

Tlie Riellaw Bullfinch answenTnni tU grore. 

His plumage is beautiful, though simple and uni- 
forni, consisting only of three ot tour shades of coloon. 
In the male, a lovely scarlet or crimson colour adonis 
the breast, throat, and jaws, as far as the eyes; the 
crown of the head is black ; the rump and tail white; 
the neck and back grey, or lead coloured. The 
name of this bird originates from his he^ and neck, 
like those of the bull, being very large in propaitii» 
to the body. The female does not share with the 
male the brightness of colours on her plumige. 
They build theh nests in gardens and orchards, »nd 
particularly in places that abound in fruit tres*, » 
they are passionately fond of young fruit, which du? 
often destroy before it is ripe. 




THE GOLDFINCH 

Is also called Tkhtfffinch, from his fondneS 
for the seed of this plant. He is a very beautiful 
bird; his plumage is elegantly diversified. Hs 
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fonn is ^mall, but pleasing ; his voice not loud, but 
sweet. He is easily tamed, and oflen exhibited as 
a captive, with a chain round his body, drawing 
up 'with trouble, but yet with amazing dexterity, 
two small buckets, alternately, one containing his 
meat, the other his drink. AVe remember one who^ 
after having been doomed a whole year to this 
drudgery, and having nipped off a link of his chain, 
remained spontaneously a captive for several months, 
ere, by some accident, his master became conscious 
of his bird being under no constraint, and at full 
Uberty. It is, perhaps, a melancholy but yet a 
true observation, that mankind is less patient of 
freedom than of slavery ; and that men, like brutes, 
know better how to make good use of the latter than 
of the former. When caught old, the Goldfinch, 
after a few weeks, if well attended to, and gently 
treated, becomes as femiliar as if .he had been 
brought up by the hand of his keeper. Some have 
been taught to fire a small piece of artillery, and go 
through the drilling exercise, to the great astonish- 
ment of the spectators: but the cruel and se\'ere 
treatment, that animals undergo, when taught per- 
formances, altogether contrary to . their nature, 
should prevent us firom encouraging such exhibi- 
tions. 

This bird, as if conscious of the beauty of his 
plumage, likes to view himself in a glass, which 
is sometimes fixed for this purpose in the back of 
the cage, or, as it is called among the French, 
" la galereP The art with which these birds 
compose and build their nests, is really an object 
of admiration; it is generally interwoven with 
moss, small twigs, iiorse-bair, and other pliant 
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mateiials; the inside stuffed, most careiu]l;f, wiA 
A 6ne down. There the female deposits Stc n 
ux eggs, of a white colour, marked at theii uppei 
aid with purple dots. It is reported, that dm 
small creature exceeds the general rules of life tmaag 
those of his size and often lives twenty years. 
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THE LINNET 

Is about the uze of the Goldfinch ; and comp^' 
sates by a still more melodious voice, the want " 
variety in his plumage, whicn, except in the rerf- 
breasted species, is nearly all of one cofonr. Ha 
musical talepti are, like thoee of many otbv 



biidi, npaid with nngntefiilneu ; fiir be u kept m 
caget an account of his siDging. 

The led-breaated Linnet generally builds here 
«n die aeaoo&st, and on the cooUnent in vineyards ; 
bat that livery of nature, the crimson scarf, that 
^mrs so beautiiiilly under his neclcT disappears aa 
soon as the bird is domesticated. None but those 
who enjoy freedom are the favourites of Nature ! This 
biid is one of the first, whose appearance announoea 
the spring ; a circumstance alluded to in the fbUowing 
pBssage:— 



Wilh jflHuuiBF enlwiir'd, chctkera Ihe tliiJ« ; 
Walouns, joDDgZcpbjr'i fricdd, whaHnrl; imoa 
Call* down hir Chlori* to (hn rMlmi of Ann'rii 
Soft wubling Linnet, welrome lo lb> line, 
Wbote geul\e lendrili curl aroand nj cuL 
So dclioste Ikj nolo ! tbj lOirf to brigbl ; 
So k«B tb« •;«, Uiit, Uiroggb tbc fuluf;*, py> t 
Swi pledge or ^riag, Uirioe wckoma to uji bua'r. 




THE YELLOWHAMMER 

Is somewhat larger than the sparrow. Its head ia 
cf a KKcnish ydlow, spotted with brown ; the throat. 
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and belly are yellow ; the breast and sides^ under 
the wings, mingled with red ; and the bird has a 
pretty note, not unlike that of the linnet. They 
build their nests on the ground, near some bush, 
where the female lays five or six eggs. This bird is 
often seen perched on the finger of some poor man flr 
woman in the streets of London, in a state of com- 
plete tameness ; but we understand, that it is the 
transitory. effect of intoxication, and that soon 9&a 
the bird is bought and brought home, it dies, over- 
come by the power of the laudanum, that has been 
given him. 

This bird feeds on various sorts of insects, and all 
kinds of seeds, and is common in every lane, <m every 
hedge throughout the country, flitting before the 
traveller, and fluttermg about the bushes on the side 
of the road. Happily for him we have not yet a^ 
quired the taste of the natives of Italy, where the 
Yellowhammer falls a daily victim to the delicacy of 
the table, and where his flesh is esteemed very luscious 
eating. There he is often &ttened, like the Ortolani 
a different species of the same genus, for the purpose 
of gratifying the palate of epicures. 



THE WATER Wx\GTAIL. 

Thebe is not a bnwk puiling along between the 
greeB ccHifinemeiit of tvo (loveiy hedges, not a 
rivulet winding thnjugh the green meadow, not a 
river pacing across the country, which is not iircqucnted 
by this handaomcly ooloured and elegantly shaped 
little creature. We even sec him often in the streets 
of country towns, following, with a quick pace, the 
half drowned fly or moth, which the canal-stream 
carries away. Next to the robin redbreast and the 
sparrow, they come. nearest to our habitations. They 
are too well known to need description. 

However, we must mention two diHerent species 
of this bird. The white or common Wagtail baa 
a black breast; in the other the breast and belly 
are yellow. The Wagtails are much in motion; 
seldom perch, and perpetually flirt their long and 
slender tail, principally after picking up some food 
&om the ground, as if that tail were a kind of lever 
or counterpoise, used to balance the body on the 
ie^. They are observed to firetiuent, more com- 
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raoblyt those streams where women ootne to widi 
their linen ; probably not ignorant, tltat the aocp, tlie 
froth of ighich floats upon the water, attracts than 
insects which are most acceptable to them. Fim 
this ciicumstance they are called Lavtmdiiret, bj tlu 
Fien*^. In some parts of England they are cdkd 
WaahdUhea. 




THE CANARY-BIRD, j 

As his name imports, is a native of the CoKiy \ 
Islands ; where, in his wild state, he has a dusky gif 
plumage, and a much stronger voice than when id i 
cage. In our northern countries his feathers un^' 
go a great alteration ; and the bird becomes eotimj 
white or yellow. This effect of cold, upon aniiwk 
of all kinds, is general and progressive, according ^ 
the distance of the climate from the equator. This 
bird, who, with a sweet voice and agreeable moduU- 
tions, has often been the agreeable companion mi 
favourite amusement of sedentary ladies, breeds ge- 
nerally twice a year in domesticity ; and it happen* 
Bometimes, that the first brood is not yet fledged, 
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irben the female bas laid her eggs for the seoond time, 
rhcn the male takes, good-naturedly, the place of 
'he female, when she feeds the young ones ; and feeda 
them in his turn, when she sits in the nest. They 
m very ea^y tamed, when brought up with atten- 
tion and kindness ; they take their food out of the 
haad, and often perdiing on the shoulder of their 
mistress, feed out of her mouth. The Canary-bird is 
sometimes, and with success, matched with the Lin- 
net or the Groldfinch ; and the produce is a beautiful 
bird, called Mule, who, partaking of the talents and 
plumage of both, makes a mixed and pleasing cha- 
racter, and a temporary species of itself ; for nature^s 
laws have doomed them to sterility, lest a new race, 
not inserted in the original order of things, should 
take place by the ingenuity of man. They live 
twelve or thirteen years in our climate, and sing well 
to the end of their life. 

The method of rearing the young ones of the Ca^ 
nary-bird has been often given by authors, who have 
written upon this subject, but Buffon is the best or-- 
nithologist to whom we can refer our readers. Suf<- 
fioe it t5 say, th^ eggs boiled hard, with a little 
plain cake, made into a soft paste, have been esteem- 
ed the food, which agrees best with the young Cana- 
ries. When adult, they feed upon rape and hemp- 
seed, and the seed to which the vulgar have given,^ 
firom that circumstouce, the name, of Canary. 




THE BALEARIC CRANE 



Is originaHy, as the name expresses, a natrfl 
MaJOTca and Minorca, in ihc Moditcrrancan sea, 
but U chiefly found now in the Cape Verd Islands. 
He is not unlike the ctunmon Crane as to the shape 
of the body, but has a principal and distinctive mark 
on liis head ; that is, a t\i£t of hairs, or rather stroiii' 
greyish bristles, whicli arc a peculiarity belong 




THE STORK. 

The nocJt, head, breast, and belly of this bird are 
white, the rump and exttrior feathers of the winf,'s 
black ; the eye-lids naked ; the tail white ; and the 
le^ long, slender, and of a reddish colour. Storks 
birds of passage, as it is supposed, ahhoiigh we 
cannot yet ascertain whither they migrate. IVhcii 
leaving Europe, they assemble together on some par- 
ticular day, and al! take their flight at Dight. This 

a fact ; hut what remains to be explained is, by 
whitt instinct, or means, they arc convoked together 
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Afl ibey ieei on frogs, Uzardsi Mrpenta, and oths 
noxious creatuTes, it is not to be expected, that man 
Bbould be inimical to them ; and therefore 'they have 
been generally and at all timca a fWvourite with the 
nations they frequent. The Dutch have laws ^aimt 
destroying them. They arc therefore vary conunoa 
in Holland ; and build their nestf, and rear thar 
young, on the tops of houses and chimneys in the 
middle of its most frequented and. populous cities. 
The Stork resrtnbl^ much the Crane in his confor- 
mation, but appears somewhat more ooipuleDt in the 
body. The fbimer lays four e^s, whereas the latter 
lays but two. 




THE WREN 

Is a very small bird ; indeed, one spfties, the 
golden-crested, is the smaBest in Europe ; but, as if 
nature had intended to compensate the want of siie 
and bulk in the individuals, by multiplying them to a 
greater amount, this little bird is perhaps one of the 
most prolific ; for the neat, which is of the shape and 
bigness of the egg of a commoQ hen, contains often 
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upwards of ^gbtcen ?ggs of a wMtish coloor, and not 
much bigget than a pea. The male and female enter 
tbis repository by a hole contrived in the middle of 
the nest, and which, by its situation and size, is acces- 
Bible to none beiide themselves. The Wren weighs 
no more than three drachms. The notes of this 
Hii are very sweet, and rival the songs of the Rolun 
Redbreast, In the middle of winter, when the coldness 
of the weather has condemned the other Mingster» to 
talence. Let xts remark how astonishing it is, that 
so small a bird should be able to hatch so many eggs 
under the confined space of her httle breast, and what 
attention, what care is wanted to bring up so large a 
family. A modem author has said, speaking of this 
bird, and pointing especiaUy to th« goldeD-«rest«d 
kind: 



Yet liaglj enniH'i^Uie liriik and iprighUj \yni 
«'twu llw icj hand of Winter stcrnlj i|iRuJa 
Hii ermioB inuille on the wilher'd U«n, 
And Da Iba boar; buki of frozen brook*, 
Salutei villi melodj Uic chilling breese, 
And chirps ind siupinidiil Uie ailent grief 
Uf hilf^ipiring Nalare." 




THE TITMOUSE. 

Is a small bird, which presents us with a curious 

Huwlr i natnely, that bif tongus is i^lit at the 
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end into finiz distinct filaments. The head is curiously 
coloiired ; the beak is generally black, with stnmg 
haiis at its base. The head and throat are of ibe 
some colour, the belly of a yellowish green ; the bid 
sod coTerts sf the wings green, and the rump in- 
dining to bine ; the 1^ is black, but touched with 
blue at its c^tterior edges. This bird, a id all die 
spcdes related to him, live on insects, as well as on 
seeds. n*hen kept in a cage, it is really amusing to 
see with what quickness the Titmouse darts at (He 
fly or moth, which comes imprudently within his 
read. If this kind of food be defident, as gene- 
rallv happens in winter,* he then feeds upon sev<»- 
nl kinds of seed, and pardcularly that of the sun* 
flower, whid) h^ dexterously holds upri^t hetweea 
his claw^ and strikes powerfiilly with his sharp httle 
bill, till the bUdk covering splits, and yields its white 
roaKints to the hammering bird. They build their 
r.est with great ingenuity ; and the finale lays some- 
times upwards of twenty ^gs. 




THE BLACK-CAP 

Is a \-WT small bird, of the Titmouse kind, not 

weighing abo^'c half an ounce. The top of the heaHf 
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n Uadc, wlieice he takes his name ; the uu^ ash- 
colourad, the whole back a daric gieen ; the vinp of 
a dusky cokmr, with green edges ; the tail neadj the 
same ; the nether part of the neck, throat, and npper 
|>art <^ the breast of a pale ash-colour ; the lower 
belli'* white, tiitctured with yellow. This Uid is 
very common in Italj, and is also Ibund in England, 
but rarely. 




THE HUMMING-BIRD 

la the least of all the feathered tribe, and a native 
of America, where they are as common as butterflies 
are here. The sizes vary with the different species : 
the biggest is about as big as our smallest wren, and 
the smallest the size «f our common humblebee-. 
They feed upon the nectar, which they extract with 
their slender and tubnlar bealcs and thicadtika 
tongues, from the cups of the flowers : always on the 
wing, and never alighting to take their food : in thi» 
utuaoon the constant fluttering of their wings, which 
man with incredible Tclodty, prodwfB a bumming 
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lUHse, whence ihey reoeiyed their denominatioiL 
They suspend their nesft, which is not higger than ii 
walnut, to the branches of the orange at lemon tree^ 
and the female deposits there two ^ggs only, very 
white, dashed with brown spots, as sm^ as acommon 

pea- . . . 

The colour of this small &yourite of ni^uie is 

most beautiful, resembling by its bright azure and 

deep green colour, mixed with a golden g^oss, the 

richness of the peacock'^s neck. Some species of this 

dwarfish bird are very remarkable for the lei^th cf 

th^ fcnrked tails. It is natural to suppose^ that, 

feeding upcm t^e ambrosia whidi they &id in die 

sc^ited bosiMn of the flowers, they cannot subsist in 

countries where th& sevmty of tlie winter season des» 

troys this pride ci our gardens, and must therrforebe 

confined to those tropical rc^ons, where ever-bloomkig 

flowers present them with a never feiling stream of 

nectar: 

i» Nfttnre^s gaadBest Urwy, 



There Flont^s darlu^ bird, ber ftprighlljr dw«H^ 
HiiinmiHg his mopiiing whispers i» iheeopft 
or dew-pearPd bloss ras, sips Ibe liqttd sweets 
On perfuiuM benghs; where rip'ifting goldeu frWW 
Hang» iu llie air> fasl bjr the silver buds, 
lu rich and vast Hesperian groves ; and joia 
Deep-blasfaiog Autuian'ti hand to joMthful Springs 
In constant Hjineu through the jetut — .** 



\ - 



The figure above has been correctly draws fromi 
a subject sent to England^ carefully stuffed, and 
which preserves at this mcm^it aU the changeful and 
glowing brilliancy of its plumage^ 




THE HERON 

Does not seem, at first view, to Jisve received from 
Proridence that shaie of happinesss which, with im- 
partial hands, he has divided among the individuals 
that constitute the whole creation. His hahita are 
peculiar to himself, and not to be envied by an^ other 
of the animals. No cheetfulness seems to gladden, 
no strong |)assion to agitate his heart; his appetite 
is temporary, and easily satisfied ; his love is of short 
duration, and fiir &om being impassionate. He feels 
both as if merely for the prolongation of his wtetched 
life, and the production of offspring doomed to be as 
miserable as himself. Perched on a stone, or the 
stump of a tree, by the solitary current of a brook, 
his necL and long beak half buried between hia 
shoulders, he will wait the whole day long, patiently 
and unmoved, for the passing of a small fish, or the 
hopping of a frc^. 

But yet in this situation who can guess what kinj 
of passive happiness he may not enjoy P The rapa- 
city of the ei^, the cravings of theiaven, do not uk- 
I 5 
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bis timrii : his snnD heart is not distracted 
tkf fan «f the dove, in the absence of her mate, 
ibe soger «f die levcngefiil hawk, who pursues his 

ibe ^nerr basom oTdie doads. 
TIbs biid is aboat Ibiir feet long finom the tip of 
i^ bS so iSk end of the claws ; to the eatct the 
scl ajbeni thirtT-eigfat inches: the Iveadth, when 
^ wisc^ '^^ extended, is about five feet.' The male 
K |HcnaKLli7h- distinguished by a crest or tuft of 
a&adk fe a J a as bailing from the hinder pait of his 
liead. Tbis ccft or crest, in chivafaous times, was 
cf pzxr Tilse. and hdd as a peculiar mark of dia- 
wbfic wvn above the plume of ostrich 
The back is docfaed with down instead of 
inssSrss. The &re port of die ned: is white, marked 
wlt^ a dcicUe nciw of Uack spots, the plumage being 
Wc^. SModer, and &]Iii^ hiosely over the breast ; the 
rc«as$« beSr. aiad thighs are all white. This bird is 
jhKT^sciI et cowazdice* and indeed smaller birds than 
H^rsdr &-«a ro impress terror upon him : but may 
=x:: ih^ ^ «>''^*^^ :o the consciousness of his inferior 
^ >tr«ii:tr: f Ii is certaiiu that, when the marshes and 
r:v«^ are x^nen^ in ice, and the Heron cannot get 
a: lis ssual ivcd. he b oldiged to live upon grass 
Twinss;* asd koc<;« which disagree so much with his 
s^oiBacc, :h^: thev bring him soon into a consump- 
tivti, VLr^! in his Georgics, B. I, reckons the 
ll^'icr. amiMcg the birds that are affected by, .nnd 
iMnrtt^ the ;i^pn]aching storm : 

•* 1T>.M ««!c Vkl Renws Ware iWir wafM sUnd, 
i;«UB Ml the «iM% «b4 mmr dbore the sigliL** 

DBTDEX. 

The IIevon» though living chiefly in the %-icinifty 



r nT mar^lics anil latcs, olWn forms a nest on the 



tops 



of the loftiest trees, or on the pointed cliffs of the 
tiFfishore, but ofteiier takes possession of the abode of 
the crow or owl in their absence, and assumes courage 
enough to repel the original tenant. The female 
laj's tour large eggs, of a pale green colour ; and 
' the natural length of this bird's lii'e is said to exceed 
sixty jears. There are several species of the Heron, 
but aa they diifer but little in the colour of the 
plumage and in size, it is useless to expatiate any 
longer ujxin the subject. 




THE BITTERN 



Is as big a.s the common Heron; his head is small. 
Trow, and compressed at the sides. The crown is 
nek, the throat and sides of the neck are red with 
KVaiTow black lines, the bock of a pale red, mixed with 
dlow. The hinder claw of this bird has bcea 
equently set in silver or other metal for a toothpick. 
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some people falsdy imagining, that it hasi the siir 
gular property of preserving the teeth* The most 
remarkable character in this bird is the hc^w and 
yet loud rumbling of his voice; his bdlowing is 
heard at the distance of a mile at sunset,* and it is 
hardly possible to conceive at first how sudi a body of 
svond, reseAibling the lowing oi an o:^ can be pro- 
duced by a bird oomparativdy so small ; however 
naturalists seem to have been satisfied, by the inspe^ 
tion of his dissected throat, that it is capable of emit- 
ting such a noise, and thereby have set at rest all the 
wonderful stories propagated concerning this binL 
Sometimes in the evening he soars on a sudden in a 
straight, or, at other times, in a spral line, so high 
in the air, that he ceases to be peroeptil^Ie to the eye. 
The flesh of this bird, who lives entirely upon fish, 
fix)gs, insects, and vegetables, is considered delicious. 
The bill is four inches long, to enable him to seize 
upon his prey. As to the booming sound, which 
this bird is in the habit of making in the evening and 
at night, the following lines seem to explain it satis- 
factorily : 

« at dligk the Bittern lond 

Bellows and blows her er'nuig horn ; half stonn'd 
The Terdant frog, the friskj linard, quit 
The troubled pool, whiUthighi from jonder eloudy 
The soarin)^ bird, wilh watchful eye, intent. 
Singles his prey, and mak^s his better chaoe 
From their impradent fetr. Z* 




THE REDSHANK 



Received his name from the colour of his legs, 
vhich are of a crimsoD red. In size he may he 
reckoned between the lapwing and the snipe, and is 
sometimes called Pool Snipe. The head and hack 
are of a dusky iLsh colour, spotted with hlack, the 
throat party-coloured black and white, the black he- 

»iilg drawn down along the feathers. The breast 
trhitcr, with fewer spots. He delights in fen coun- 
tries, in wei and marshy grounds, where he breeds 
md rears his young. The female lays four whitish 



eggs. 



rith olivc-colouTcd dashes, and marked with 



^ 



iiT^uIar spots of black. We must observe here, 
that this bird has often been mistaken for otheis- 
trbe fact is (and this might lead us into a disserts 
extensive for the bounds of our book), that 
leveral birds changing their plumage and increasing 
01 diminishing their size according to their age, the 
season of the year, and the climate they live in, they 
Kt all nomcnclators at defiance, and confound all 
classifications. 
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THE LAPWINK? 

Is a Inrd well tnown in all countries, and nearlf 
every wheie to be met vith. He is of the bigness 
of a common pigeon. The female lays four oi five 
eggs, of a dirty yellow, varied all over with great 
black spots and strokes. They build their nests on 
the ground in the middle of some field or heath, 
open and exposed to view, laying only some few 
straws under the eggs : as soon as the young are 
hatched, they instantly forsake the nest, running 
away with the shell on their back, and following the 
mother, only covered with a kind of down like young 
ducks. The parents have been impressed by nature 
with the most attentive love and care for their, off- 
Bpring ; for if the fowler, or any other enemy, come 
near the nest, the female, panting with fear, lessens 
her call to make her enemies believe that she is much 
farther off, and thereby deceives those that search for 
her covey. In some parts of this kingdom they are 
supposed to be migratory. This bird is really beau- 
tiiiil, although he does not exhibit that gaudines^ 
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€^ colours, which other speciei; of the feathered tribe 
can boast of: he weighs about half a pound. The 
head and crest, which el^antly adorn it, are black ; 
this crest, composed of unwebbed featliers, is about 
four inches in length. The back is of a daadT green, 
glossed with blue shades ; the throat is black ; the 
hinder part of the neck, the breast, and belly are 
white. His voice on the swampy places alcnig the 
seashores, heard at night, resembles the sound- of 
pewity or teunt, and hence his name in several parts of 
Great Britain ; he is also called the Great Plaetr hj. 
several ornithologists. This bird is one of those, who» 
attract the fowler^s attrition in winter sports. 

" With sTAii;>;IitViDg' gun iB*' anweaiied fowler roTM^i 
When frosts have whiten'd all the naked gropes ; 
Where doves in flocks the leafless trees o*ershade». 
And lonely woodcocks haunt ihe wal'ry glade. 
He lifts his lube, and levels with his eje ; 
Straight a short tbnnder break a the frozen sk^ ;■ 
Oft, as in airj rings tbej skim the heath. 
The clam*roas Lapwings feel the leaden death r 
i>ft, as the mounting larks their notes prepare. 
They fall, and leave their little lives in air. 

POP£*S WIjIOSOR FORIffT. 

Bufibn, with his usual sagacity, observes, that this 
bird held a place between fish aad fowl, in the bill 
of fare of the monks, who used to admit his flesh on 
their tables, in Lent, and other times of abstinence. 
AVhen basted with vinegar at the spit, this bird be» 
comes tolerably good eating, chiefly if yoimg and fat 
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THE SWAN. 

Theke are two distinct species <^ this el^antly 
formed and majestic bird, the wild and the tame; 
both bearing the general characters of the dans, 
which they may be referred to, yet not exactly tally- 
ing with each other. The beak of the wild Swan ii 
surmounted with a yellow skin, which runs up to the 
eye. In the tame one this appendage (the use of 
which has not been yet sufficiently explored) is jet 
black, as are the feet in both species. The tame 
Swan is the biggest of all webfooted waterfowl, some 
of them weighing about twenty pounds : the whole 
body is covered with a beautiful lily-white plumage; 
the young ones are grey ; under the feathers is a 
thick but soft down, which is of very great use, and 
ofUn employed as an ornament. The elegance of 
form, which this bird displays, when with his arched 
neck and half-di^layed wingB, he sails alimg the 
crystal surface of a tranquil stream, which reflects, as 
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he passes, the snowy beauty of his dress, is worthy of 
our aidniiration. The ancient mythologists, struck 
with astonishment at the sight of this royal and 
stately bird, have even supposed, that a beautiful 
young prince, cousin to the unfprtunaA Phaeton, 
was transformed into this creature, and that Jupiter 
himself chose to assmne the shape of the Swan, more 
effectually to seduce the fair Leda, the wife of Tyn- 
darus, king of Lacedemon. 

For ages past this bird has been protected on the 
river Thames as a royal guest. The City of Lon- 
don, as far as the property of that river belongs to the 
corporation, is entrusted with the care of this bird ; 
and the Lord Mayor, accompanied with the Alder* 
men, the Liveries of the city, and a band of musicians^ 
proceed at certain times, in the stately bai^ kept 
6a that purpose, to what is commonly called ^* Swan 
lumping ';'" when the duty of marking the young birds 
is performed. These birds are seldom attached to the 
same place, and often fly from the banks where they 
were hatched. Thus Milton : 

<« the Swan with archecl neck. 

Between her White winf|;i Bumiling proadlj, rows 
Her stale with oarj feet ; yet oA tbejr quit 
The dank, and rising on stiff pennons, towV 
The aid aerial sky ." 

f AftADISE LOST, VXT, 438. 

The Cygnet continues longer in the shell than any 
other bird ; all the stages of the Swan'*s growth arc 
gradual and slow ; and it is generally believed, that 
the period of his life is three hundred years. Why 
the ancient poets should have attributed melody to the 
voice of the Swan, whilst nothing is more harsh, 
more disagreeable perhaps than his clang, has not 
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jct Wen soSctoidT' explained, altheugh thousandi oT 
nmiBaiams have eserastd their knowledge aoJ 
«u apoB the jMsa^fS, where the dying stnmH of tini 
tioA aie i^pitianed. The Swui lives upon gnti 
and roots, which he finds at the bottom of rivers, and 
^es not disdain now and then to take np a muU 
Gik. or erm a soalL Thomson, in his excdlmt. 
pxaa, j**r'i>'« him in the ftdlowing manner : 

- Oe dkle) J BiriBg Sms. 

Gms cat Ui laavr plaa^c lo Lhc g*le, 
A^ M«tj^ pMd kB Bcrk. will av; fert, 

r -fc 4p i ti»g ■£ kji Toa^-' 

FnoB the whiteness of this bird, the expressun of 
a ^ Bbek S*wn~ was used in ancient timesas equi^^ 
liBt t0 a nooentny : bat a species nearly all Uadi ha 
hn* dtsmreted irf" late rears in New HcJland. 




THE GOOSE 
Is VMV diB«mt in outward appearance from tlie 
abow-Dientiooed Inid. Stupiditj in her looks, un- 
fomluaess in her walk, iKanoesB in ber fi^ht, 
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are the principal eharacteristics of the Goose. Bui 

why should we dwell upon these defects ? they are 

not such in thf great scale of the creafioii. Her flesh 

feeds manjf and is not disdained evai by the great ;. 

her feathers keep us warm, and. call down the sopo* 

rific powers on our. weary limbs ; and the very pen I 

hold in my hand was plucked from her wings. The 

Goose was in great veneration among the Reman^ 

as having, by her watchfulness, saved the Capitol 

firom the attack of the Gauls« Virgil says, in the 

seventh book of the Eneid : 

Tlie 8ll?er Goose befbfe the shining gate 
lliere flew, and bj her cackle MT'd Ihe stale ; 

ORTOEN.- 

and Ovid relates, in his interesting &ble of Fhilemoa 
and Baucis, that the Gods, who visited them, desired 
that their only Goose, the watchful guardian of theur 
cottage, should be spared. 

The colour of this useful bird is generally whiter 
yet we often find them of a mixture «of white, grey, 
black, and sometimes yellow. The ^t, which are 
palmated, are orange coloured, and the beak is sep- 
tated. A longer description of a bird so well known 
would be an encroachment upon the reader^s time. 

The Wild Goose is ef course the original of the 
tame^ one ; and differs much in colour from her ; the 
general tint of the feathers being a cinereous blacks 
They fly by night in large flocks, to distant coun*^ 
tries ; and their clang is heard, from the regions (£ 
the ckMids, although the bivds ore out of sight*. 
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THE DUCK 

Is also divided into wild and tame, the Isttcr bein^r 
but the same species altered by domegticaboii ; Ai 
difference between both is very trifling, save that the 
colour of the Mallard, or male wild Duck, is con- 
stantly the same in all the individuals, whereas tht 
Drakes, or tame ones, are varied in their plumage. 
The feqiales submit respectively to that general rule 
of Nature, who ordered, that they should not share 
with the males the beauty of feathers : and the ad- 
mirable scarf of glossy green uid blue, whic^ rar- 
rounds the neck of the Drakes and Mallards, is an 
exclusive prerogative of the male sex. There is also 
s curious and invariable peculiarity belonging to the 
males, which consists of a few curled feathers rising 
upon the rump. The wild Ducks arc caught by 
decoys in the fen countries, and supply our markets 
most plentifully. The tame ones, reared about milli 
and rivers, or wherever there is a sufficient quantity 
of water for them to indulge their sports and searches 
for focd, become a branch of trade, which proves very 
profitable to their owners. 




THE WIGEON 

Wbighb about twenty-two ounces* and feecU 
upoiJ gntn and toatsgiomng at the bottom of laketr, 
rivers, aitij ponds. Tbe plumage of this bird is mucli 
Tari^ated, Aud his flesh esteemed a great delicacy, 
thou^ not so highly praised u that of the teaL 
The bill of the Wigeon is black ; the head and 
upper part of the neck of a bright bay ; the back and 
sides under the wings waved with black and white ; 
the breast purj)le, and the belly white ; the legs are 
dusky. The young of both sexes are grey, and con- 
tinue in this plain garb till the month of February*; 
after which a change takes place, and the plumage 
of the male begins to assume its rich colourings, in 
which, it is said, he continues tiU the end of July ; 
and then again the feathers become d&rk and g^f, 
so that he is hardly to be distinguished from the 
female. When we consider, that in the season of 
love, the plumage of several birds assumes a greater 
lustre, we are inclined to conclude, that this elegance 
and gaudiness of colouring, for which nature seems 
to have exhausted the finest tints of her pallet, are 
pot merely destmed, as we proudly think, to amuse 
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the eye of man, but answer some more imporUi 
purpose. This general observation applies itself B 
several other birds, who are decked by the hand&of 
Providence in a particular manner, M the t 
when the secfet impulse of one of the first law» iM 
nature calls them to the duty of multiplying t 
flpecies. 




THE KNOT 



Is a small bird, whose head and back are oC ^^^ 
dusky ash colour, or dark grey- The rump white.^F^ 
and varied with black lines. The breast and bdly" ^'* 
white. The sides under the wings spotted with ^^ 
brown. He weighs about four ounces and a half, auil -^ 
generally makes his appearance in Lincolnshire in -^ 
the beginning of winter. They abide there for iwo "" 
or three months, and fly off in flocks. When tha 
Knot is fat, his flesh is accounted excellent food. Hu 
is Teckoned by some uaCuralists as one of the snipe 
kind. 




•K-^irt^sa!^ 



THE RUFF. 

i it curuiua to soc, in our obacrvstions upon na- 
I objects, how the creative power cf Providenc* 
3 have tryeil all forms and sha|)es in the com- 
1 of gpecies. In ihc cock liird a circk or col- 
Vof long feathers, somewhat resembling a ruff, 
•onpasses tkc neck under the head, whcuce the 
d took the name of Ruff There is a wonderfiil 
1 almost infinite variety in the colours of the lea- 
rts of the males ; so that in Kpring there can satrce- 
bc found any two exactly alike. After moulting 
ic ihcy Ijecome all alite again. The hens are 
laller than the cocks, and their feathers undergo no 
juge. This small creature has been endowed with 
»it natural courage. Spurred liy love the males 
ht desperately for the females, and tlie strongest 
en destroy many of their sex. The female is 
led a Reeve, and the liwh of this bird affords a very 
taous meat 
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THE COOT 

Is a species of waterfowl. The nunner in which 
they build their nest is very ingeiiiiMiB. They fimn 
it of interwoven aquatic weeds/ and place it anuxig 
the rushes, in such a way that it may occssioDally 
rise with, but not be washed away by, the stream ; 
and if ever this accident happens, steady on her 
neat the hen does not desert her brood, and follows 
with them the destiny of the floating cradle. This 
bird in the figure and shape of his body resemUes 
the water hen, and weighs about twenty-four ounces. 
The feathers about the head and neck are low, soft, 
and thick. The colour about the whole of the body 
is black, but of a deeper hue about the head. The 
cere rises ■ upon the forehead ia a peculiar manner, 
and appears as if Providence had contrived this sort 
of helmet as a means of defence. It changes its 
white colour to a pale red or pink in the breeding 
season. Th^ are very shy, and seldom ventuie 
abroad before dusk. 

The Coot is mentioned in the Georges of Virgil, 



among the marine birds tliat forelcll the approaciiiiig 

Wben Bjiorirul CooU ran skluiiuirig q.'cMUw slnnd. 



anJ is met with in various parts of the continent. 
His Hesh, although it has a. strong marshy taste, is 
reckoned very gooil by certain persons, whilst little 
by others. 




THE SNIPE 

Weighs about four ounces. A pale red line di- 
Nndes the liead in the middle longways ; the chin 
under the bill is white ; the neck is a mixture of 
. and red ; the breast and belly are almost 
■rholly white. The back and wings arc ol' a dusky 
lolour. The flesh is tender, sweet, and of a very 
agreeable flavour, ne^it to that of the woodcock. 
They feed especially upon small red worms, and 
upon insects, which they find in muddy and swampy 
_ places, on the shores of rivulets and brooks, and on 
' e clayish margim of ^Kiiidit. It is said, that sonu 
s remain with us all the summer, and build in 
I and marshes, laying four or five eggs. The 
i are migratory. 




THE SPOONBILL 

Is a large fowl ; tlie colour of tlie vtiale body u 
white, and the resemblance of the bill to a spoon hu 
caused the denomination of the bird. In snne 
species the plumage inclines from white to pink 
ooloui. On the hind part of the head is a beailtiliil 
white crest, reclining backward. The It^ and th^s 
sre black. The wisdom of Providence is also most 
conspicuous in the conformation of the bill, whicli 
seems entirety adapted to the habits and manlier of 
feeding of these birds ; the frog and the lizard, which 
constitute the principal food of the Spoonbill, ofUn 
escape the thin and narrow beak of the heron tai 
others, but here the mandibles arc so Urge at the aid, 
that the prey cannot slip aside. 



THE WOODCOCK 

Is sonicwl:at less tlian a partridge. The upper 
Wtle of the body is party-coloured of red, black, and 
grey, very beautiful to the siglit. From the bill 
slmost to the middle of the head he is of a reddish 
ash-colour. The breast and belly arc grey, with 
transverse bron-n lines ; under the tail the colour is 
■oxnewhat yellonish ; the chin is white with a. tinc- 
ture of yellow. They arc migratory birds, coining 
OTCT inio Britain in Autumn, and departing again in 
the beginning of Spring ; yet they pair before they 
fo, and are seen flying two together. 

The coliiurn of this timid bird moke him apparently 
Jike the withered stalks and leaves of fern, sticks, 
moss, and grass, which fom the back ground of 
the scenery, by which he is sheltered in his moist 
and solitary retreats. The s|>ortsnian only, by being 
Accustomed to it, is enabled to discover bim, and 
bis leading n)arki are the full eye and glassy siKer 
wbite-tippeil tail of the bird. The Hesh is held in 
l)i^ estimation, and hence he is eagerly sought. 



I 
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after by sportstnen. It is hardly necessary to notice, 
that in dressing it for the spit the entrails are not 
to be «Irawn, aaj^i^ping npon Blices of toasted bread, 
they are relishetr u a ddinous kind of saaoe. By 
fame late observationg it s^tpeua, *bat jwveral indivi. 
duals of the speciei remain witk ub Ak whale year. 
They frequent especially mnst mai^nr^a^j woods, 
the tbicb hedgL>s near rivulets, an^^acec aSonling 
ihcm their allotted fiiod, which consistii in very small 
iosGctt found in the miuL 




THE GREV PLOVER 

Is about the bigneu of the lapwing, the head, 
iMck, and coferts of the wings are black, with tipa 
nf a greenish grey ; the chin white, the throat spot- 
tnl with brown or dusky sjiots ; the breast, bdjy, 
and thighs white. The taste of the flesh, when the 
bird is eaught in the proper season, is delicate and 
s ivoT}-, otherwise it is hard, and has a Ktr<aig and rank 
(iavour. 

The Green Phcer is about the M«e of the funncr. 
The colour of the whole upper side is blaek, thick 
set uith yclluwish green spots; the breast browii* 
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with spots as on the back ; the he'Qg is white. The 
flesh is sweet and tender, and thereibre highly es- 
teemed u a choice 4ish in this as well as aoy other 
countiy. • 




THE DOTTHEL 

1b proverbially aocounted a foolish bird, and it is 
fanrdly posiible to decide why, or upon what ground. 
This bird seems U> be migratory, and makes his ap- 
peaTanee in Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, and Thr- 
byshipe in April, but soon leaves those counties sai 
retires in June to places which are totally unknown. 
In April, and sometimes in September, they are seea 
in Wiltshire and Berkshire. They are generally 
caught, like other birds, by night ; when, daezled by 
the light of a torch, they are at a loss to know where 
to fly for safety, the whole place being in darkness, 
excei)t the very spot which they should avoid. Many 
and most ridiculous stones have be«i propagated 
about the gestures of this bird, endeavouring to imitate 
the actions of the fowler, and thereby falling into the 
snare liud for him ; but they ought to be entirely ex~ 
ploded. 




fc^htggPT than tbc plover, anil also called the fl'a- 
icr-Hen. ITie breast is of a lead colour, and thi- 
belly inclining to grey or ash colour ; the back all 
over blackish. As she swims ur walks, she often 
flirts up her tail. They feed upon watery grass and 
roots, and upon the smull insects which adhere lo 
thcin ; they grow iat, and their Sesh is esteemed fut 
its taste next to that t^ the teal ; yet it is seldom thu 
you can deprive it entirely of its fishy taste. They 
build their nests upon low trees and shrubs by the 
water side, breeding twice <a thrice in the course of » 
Guramer ; the eggs are white with a tinci 
dashed with brown spots. This bird i 
mistaken for the moor-game, which is describ 
another part of this work. 

There are very few countries in the wwld, wher* 
these birds are not to be found. They generally preleT 
the cold mountainous regions in summer^ and la wg 
aod warmer situations during winter. 
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THE TEAL 

Is the least of the duok kind, weighing only twelve 

Mnce«' The breast and belly are of a dirty white, 

inclining to a grey tint. The back and sides under 

s wings are ciiKously varied with lines of white and 

ick ; the wings are all over brown, and the tail of tb<' 

colour. This bird is common in England 

during the winter months, and it is still uncertain, 

whether it does not breed here, as it does in Fruncc. 

Fhe female nukes her nest of reeds interwoven with 

and, as it is reported, places it among the 

■shes, in order that it may rise and fall according to 

lie accidental height of the water. They live com- 

tonly upon cresses, cher\'il, and some other weeds ; 

( well as upon seeds and small animated beings that 

irarm in the water. The flesh of the Teal is a 

great delicacy in the winter season, and has less ot' 

tile fishy flavour than any of the wild duck kind. 

" With *|iaLlFd brentl and weliliril Snt, Ike Tell, 

Dew to tiw tpDilinit NaUdi o( lUa [akn. 

Mi*ini( ganll J un Ihe crj-stil plain, ind cimo, 

Willi >le(d} IhroiU, tbo yielding waie t liulif. 

At ere, tbe ncigLbVins b!ll> inil vmiif rewund 

Willi d»ii|i;orn» aaite ; well wHrn'd nilli (bin-, •be diraf. 

She ufclj' gaxBf oii Iho gntrii Icuv'd weeds, 

Tliii (IrCloli gnd Big alutig^ Ihe ulredin, and leski 

Tlie viriggling iotncl in tbu liirbid noxe.j' Z. 
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THE PELICAN 

Is in bigness nearly equal to a swan ; the culour 
of the body is white, inclining to a pink hue ; iht 
beak is straight and long, with a sharp hook at tb« 
end ; the gullet or skin of the lower mandible is so 
eapable of distension, that it may be dilated to ocm- 
lain fish to a great weight, and, some say, fifteen 
quarts of water. This jiouch Providence has aUo««d 
to the bird, that lie may bring to his aerie sufficient 
food for several days ; and save himself the trouble 
111' travelling tlu-ough the air, and watching and div- 
ing so often for his food. The legs arc black, and 
ihe iiiur toes palinated. It is a very indoleot, inac- 
tiu', and inL-legant bird, who often sits whole days 
iinJ uiglits on rocks or branches of trees, motionless 
ami in a melancholy [wsiure, till the resistless stimulus 
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of hunger spurs him away, and forces him to distant 
seas in search of his nourishment. 

We have long indiSl^d the idea, that the Pelican- 
was a fit emblem for maternal kindness and affectiort 
toward the young : but it happens, th^t we.ai^ posi- 
tively mistaken ; for very &w birds, if we except t|ie 
ostrich, shows less rffegtion ix tfaeif helpless offspring. 
It is witft^ritt reluctance,. <3iat we derive the bird 
of the hdnouimUe office v( being 9 true symbol of 
charity ; but as we intend to let no idea, ever fio 
pleasing^ ihtriide itself iiito the mind of our ypung 
readers^ at the expense c^ l^uth, we must undeceive 
them whenever we find an opportunity. This bird is 
often represented scratching her breast j and feeding 
her young with the blood that gushes out of the 
wounds ; and is used as a representation of the un- 
speakable goodness of him, who shed his blood to 
redeem mankind. But all this has no other ground 
than the bird having been sometimes, though seldom, 
seen picking off the down of her breast to soften the 
nest of her young. However as this pious Pelican is 
generally painted or drawn more like an eagle thaii 
the bird of that name, we should not be surprised, if 
the quality of the one had been transferred to the 
other, by some ancient and accidental mistake. 

This bird is a native of Africa, and his flesh is 
coarse and ill- tasted ; he is easily tamed, and is often 
seen among other birds in travelling menageries at 
country-fairs ; and does not seem to suffer much from 
die difference between his native climate and ours. 
He seems of gentle and docile habits, when forced id 
comply with the unavoidable state of domesticity. 
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THE CORMORANT 

Is ii large water MrJ af the unld (^ anseres, imJ 
oT llic pelican genus : enduod with a very Toiaaaus 
nppetite ; and consequently uf a very rapacious dl^ 
position. He lives upon all torts of fisli ; the firesh 
vater, and the briny waves of the scu. both pay a 
lor^ contribution to his craving titoiRiich. The btU 
IS about five inches in length, and of a dusky c(4our; 
the predominant tints of the body are black and dark 
green. They were formerly tamed in England for 
the purpose of catching fish, «s the falcons and hairlts 
ibr chasing the fleet inhabitants of the air. We are 
told, that the custom is still in full practice in China. 
This bird, although of the aquatic kind, is often seen, 
like the pelican, perched upon trees ; and MiltOD velk 
us that Satan 




THE BIRD OF PARADISE 

Has been called so, we may fairly suppose, on 
account of his being generally seen on the wing, and 
flying in the torrid zone at a small distance Ironi the 
land. Its appearance being most welcome to the 
tired sailor and longing passenger, generally causes 
much happiness by its foretelling the vicinity of 
terra firma. The bead is small, but adorned with 
colours which can vie with the brightest hues of the 
peacock's embelUshraents ; the neck is of a fawn tint, 
and the body very small, but covered with long fea- 
thers of a browner hue, tinged with gold; the two 
middle feathers of tlie tail are little more than fila- 
mcuis, except at the point and near the root. This 
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bird's feathers have not only be«n the favourite orn^ 
men't of the South American ladies, for a long time, 
but haye had also the honour of decorating the headi 
»rf our Qui countrywMnen. 




THE COItNISH CHOUGH 

Is like the jackdaw in shape and colour of body, 
but bi^er in size. The bill and legs are in the foi- 
mer of a red colour, and are generally painted so ia 
heraldry, where the bird has been for centuries a very 
common bearing. He is not only an inhabitant of 
CwDwall, but also of Wales, and of all the western 
coasts of England. He is genially to be found 
among rocks near the sea ; and builds there, as well 
as in old ruinous castles and churches on the sea,- 
side. The voice of the Chough resembhis that of 
the jackdaw, except that it exceeds it in hoaiseneu 
and strength. 

The Scarecrow frequents the fens of Lincolnshire; 
and belongs to the tern kind. He is about the size 
of a blackbird. The wings arc long with regard to 
the bigness of the body. The under part of thb 




white, and the legs red ; the nedt, head, and 
black ; the badt and coverts of the wings of 
ash colour. We have searehed i'or the cause 
bird bearing such a name, as is generally given 
thing set up in order to frighten hixds from 
s and newly sown grounds : but we must fairly 
, that we have foiled ia our inquiries. 




THE PINTADO. 

This bird, which is called also the Guinea Ifen, 
t Pearled Hen, was originally brought from Africa, 
lere the breed is common, and seems to have been 
D known to the Romans, who used to esteem the 
li of this fowl as a delicacy, and to admit it at 
r banquets. She went then by the name of Nu 
Uian Hen, or Meleagru, a compound Greek word, 
hich implies somewhat of the prineipal charucteris- 
s of the bird ; namely stolidity and rusticity. In 
et, although tlicy are now domesticated with us; 
ain yet a great deal of their origin^ freedom, 
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Ski ksTe ft smpii look. Their noise is very disa« 
greeabfe : is is m creakiiig note, which, incessantly 
graces vpoo the ev, and heeomes very teas* 
and cnpleasant. Thcv bekng to the dass of 
hirds caDed pulciraioru ; as they scrape the ground 
sod roQ. cbemsdrcs in the dust like conunon hen?^ 
i^ oiXsT lo get fid of aaall iniects, whidi lodge in 

Tbie Pintado is somevhat burger than the eoonnoD 
h^n ; her head is hare of ieathen, and covered with a 
rakal skin of a hluish ooloor ; on the ,tap is a cal- 
Vms pvcnberance of a conical form. At the base of 
i!^ hill on eadi side hangs a loose wattle, red in the 
^frsale and hluish in the male. The general colour 
cf the plumage is a dark bluish grey, sprinkled with 
rc::iid white spots of difiezent siaes, resembling pearls, 
fzzui vhich dicumstance the epithet of pearled has 
been i^FpIied to tlus bird ; who, at first sight, appean 
as if he had been pelted by a strong shower of hail. 
T^iese spots, which we find of a larger dimension 
\ijxxi some oi die leathers of the pheasant, and bigger 
$:ili on the :axl of the peacock, are conN-incing proofs 
of a near relationship between those fowls. 

This bird has, of late years, considerably increased 
in tins counuy, and is often seen hanging jax the 
pooltiy shops and in the markets ; the great abun- 
dance of them h^ oonsiderablv reducLxl their value, 
and they sell now, {Hroportionally, like other fowls. 
The ^gs are smaller than those of the common hen, 
and rounder. Thev are reckonevl a very delicate food. 




poll Jtcd Gome. The tieuk is black and short ; ( 
eyes there is a bare skin of a bright red. The 
a! <Mlour ol' the plumage is red and Uack, va- 
_ ted and intermixed with each other, except the 
wii^, which are brownish, spotted with red, and the 
tail, which is black ; the legs ace covered with long 
thick feathers don-ii to the very toes. This bird is 
common in the north uf England, and in Wales ; 
nnd not only afiiirds great diversion to the noblemen 
and gentlemen of those counties who are fond of 
diooting, but also repays them handsomely for their 
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and no kind of claws. The Greenland Wliak, whkh 
inhabits the arctic circle, is somedmea ninety feet m 
length. Although it is impossible toasoertaintheleiigdi 
of time, which a creature may be allowed by ProvidflMe 
to remain in existence,, yet it is £ur to suppose that 
the life of the Whale must exceed that of any other 
animal, when no accidents shorten the number of his 
days. The head of this animal generally oonstttntei 
a third part of the whole bulk. The under 1^ v 
much larger than the upper ; the tongue, which is of 
the size and form nearly of a large ftwtherbed, is of 
a fat substance, yielding commonly five or six hsrrels 
of blubber. Out of two orifices, placed in theniddk 
of the head, this creature spouts the water to a.greit 
distance, <ehiefly when wounded. The eyes are oob- 
paratively small, and placed towards the back of dw 
head. The tail is broad and semidreular ; tbo 
colour of the back is blackish and the belly white* 

We shall enter at length into the inaxuigeami tt 
the Whale fishery, to which Falconer alludes ia tbi 
fpUowing lines : 

** As when enclosing harponoers assail. 

In Hvporborean seas, the slumbVtng Wbale ; 

Souo as the jav'lina pierce the scaly side, 

JJc groans, he darls impeluous down llie lide ; 

And, rack'd all o'er willi laceralinf^ (Niia. 

H< Hies remote beneath the flood in vaiu." 




Wliales are taken in large numbers about Iceland, ' 
KGreenland, and other northern countries, by the 
lish, Hollanders, &c. The South Sea Compiiny, 
for several years, used to send annually on this cxpe- 
§ittion about twenty sail of ships, every ship being 
, above SOO tuns burden, and each carrying forty-fivi: 
C men : this fleet usually sailed about the end of March, 
but seldom began to fish till the month of May. 
When thcv begin their fishery, the ship is fastened 
01 moored with nose-hooks to the ice. Two boats, 
each manned with six men (which is the complement 
of every boat in the fleet), are ordered by the Com- 
modore (who is an officer, and also the head of every 
ship's company, and appointed on purpose to manage 
the fishery) to look out for the coming of the fish, 
o hours, and then are relieved by two more, 
i and so by turns ; the two boats lie at some small 
I distance from the ship, each separated from the other, 
\ listened to the ice with their boathooks, ready to let 
an instant at the first sight of the Whale, 
the dexterity of the whale hunters is to be 
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admired ^ .fer as soon as the fish shows himself^ every 
man i^ at his oar^ and they rush on the monster with 
a prodigious swiftness ; at the same time taking care 
to come abaft or behind his head, that he may not 
see the boat, which sometimes so scares him, that he 
plunges xlown again before they have time to strike 
him. But the greatest care is to be taken of the 
tail, with which it many times does very great da 
mage, both to the boats and mariners ; the harpo- 
neer, who is placed at the head or bow of the boat, 
seeing the back of the Whale, and making the onset, 
thrusts the harping iron with all his might into his 
body, by the help of a staff fixed in it for this purpose, 
and leaves it in, a line being fastened to it of about 
two inches in circumference, and 136 fathoms long. 
Every boat is furnished with seven of these lines, 
which being let run, firom the motion of it they ob- 
serve the course of the fish. 

As soon as ever the Whale is struck, the third 
man in the boat holds up his oar, with some- 
thing on the top, as a signal to the ship ; at the 
sight of which the man, who is appointed to watch, 
gives the alarm to those that are asleep, who instantly 
let fall their other four boats, which hang on the 
tackles, two at each side, ready to let go at a minutc^s 
warning, all furnished alike with six men each, harp- 
ing irons, lances, lines, &c. Two or three of these 
boats row to the place where the fish may be expected 
to come up again ; the other to assist the boat, that 
first struck the Whale, with line ; for the fish will 
sometimes runout two or three boats lines, all fastened 
to each other ; for when the lines of the first boat aie 
almost run out, they throw the end to the second, to 
be fastened to theirs, and then follow the other boats 
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in pursiiit of the Whale, and so likewise does- the 
secxmd boat, when their lines are run out. 

A Whale, when she is first struck, will run out 
dboye a hundred fathoms of line, before the harponeer 
M able to t£^e a turn round the boat^s stem ; and- 
with such swiftness, that a man stands ready to quench 
it, if it should take fire, which it frequently does. 
There was a boat lately to be seen in the South Sea 
iock at Deptfi)rd, the head of which was sawed off by 
the swiftness of the line running out. Sometimes- 
thc Whale is killed on the spot, without sinking 
down at all. The harping iron would but- little avail 
to the destruction of this animal ; but part of the 
rowers, either at the first onset, or when, in order to 
&tch his breath, he discovers himself to view, throwing 
wde their oars, and taking up their very sharp 
luioes, thrust them into his body, till they see him 
•port the Mood through the blower ; the sight of 
'V^ch is a joyful sign of the creature's being mor- 
tally wounded. The fishermen, upon the killing of 
H Whale, are each entitled to some small reward. 
After the whale is killed, they cut all the lines that 
%rc fastened to it, and the tail off; then it instantly 
turns on its back ; so they tow it to the ship, where 
they fasten ropes to keep it from sinking ; and When 
it is cold begin to cut it up. 

The body of a Whale is frequently found to be 
eighteen or twenty inches thick of fat ; and yields 
fifty or sixty puncheons of oil, each puncheon oon. 
taining seventy-four gallons ; and about twelve hun- 
dred pieces of whalebone, most of which are about 
fifteen feet long, and twelve inches broad, which are 
all taken out of the jaws ; the whole produce of a 
Whale being worth one thousand pounds^ sometimes 
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more or less, according to the goodness of the fish. 
Whilst the men are at work on the back of the fish, 
they have spurs on their boots, with two prongs, 
which come down on each side of their feet, lest thej 
should slip, the back of the Whale being ve^ slip- 
pery. These ships have orders to quit those seas by 
the 24th of June, for then the fish begin to be very 
xnlschievous. 

While they swim it is not easy to distinguish the 
male firom the female, unless fi*om this, that the hitter 
is b^ger than the former. The female has teats, 
and suckles her young after the manner of land ani- 
mals. The Triton, one of our South Sea company'^g 
dbips, killed a female Whale ; and whilst they were 
catting her up along side, a young one swam about 
the ship, and would not forsake the dam, till at length 
the Commo4ore ordered the boat to go out and kill 
it, which they did, and it produced four puncheons 
of oil, &c. There is a small fish called Lodd by the 
whale-catchers, of which if the Whales devour any 
large numbers, they become as it were drunk ; and, 
transported with rage and fiiry, exercise outrages 
against whatever comes in their way. The throat of 
the Whale is so very strait, that it can hardly take 
in the arm of a man ; therefore stories about men 
having been swallowed by a Whale are void of foun- 
dation. Great pains have been taken by commen- 
tators, to reconcile with truth and nature the liistory 
of Jonah ; but their endeavours were as fi-uitless, as 
they were presumptuous. Let us consider, that the 
fact, as related, is a miraculous one, and a sort of 
type of the resurrection of Christ ; surely he who 
bad broken the laws of nature in favour of his chosen 
pec^le, who bad bidden the sea to open its bosom. 
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the Jordan to recoil towards its sonrce, &c, could 
caailj perfbnn the astonishing deed abov£ mentiiHied- 
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Bekmgs to that kind which has teeth in the low» 
jam only. The drug called spermaceti is extracted 
fiom its large head. 

According to the relations of navigators the Whale 
jToduces orie or two cubs at a time, which she suokles 
witli her teats, for the whole space of one year. At 
the moment of their birth the young are about ten 
fiet in length, and follow the dam as calves do the 
cow ; but when she is in fear, and ficcs from danger, 
Ae grasps her cubs within her iins, and plunges with 
aitomshing velocity to- the most profound regions of 
the deep, where, secure from the attack of man, slie 
cnjojrs the pleasures of maternal love ; no animals 
Bppearing more fond of their offspring than the 
Whales. 

When we reflect, that the same Power, whose will 
lias formed the immense bulk of this marine monster, 
]uu also ^ven animation, senses, and passions to the 
•Dullest of the microscopic animalcules, how lowered 
must be die pride of man, who, standing in the mid- 
dle^ and nearly at et^ual distance &om both, is yet 
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unable to comprehend the metjiamsm, Irbidt pQb 
them in motion, and much less that intelli{;eiiee mi 
power, which has given them life, and has as^ned 
to them their respective stations in the univetse! 
ILet tis then exclaim with astonishment and'giatitudt 
Tilth the psalmist : " O Lord haw inscrvtal^ >R 
thf ways, hov magnificent thy vurks V 




THE BHAilE. 

There are several species of this monster, Ibc hii 
holdness and voracity may allow us to style him lo. 
The most audacious of this destructive tribe of die 
sea-fish is called the white Shark. He reptesenU 
the vulture, as the whale does the eagle, among die 
inhabitants of the deep. Like the whale, he is yvnr 
parous, but differs from that marine wonder in hulk 
and in habits. The whale's chief food ctmsista of 
crabs and medusee ; the Shark lives entirely upon 
fish or flesh : and it is reported, that when he has 
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onee tasted of the flesh of a human being, nothing 
oan make him desist from his pursuit after the vessels, 
^hich he suspects to contain the delicate food he 
seeks after. The white shark is sometimes found 
we^^iing near four thousand pounds. The throat is 
eftfoi Urge enough to swallow a man, which has often 
been found entire in the stomach of this tremendous 
animal. He is furnished with six rows of sharp tri- 
angular teeth, amounting in the whole to one hun- 
dred and forty-four, serrated on their edges, and capa- 
ble of being erected or depressed at pleasure, owing to 
a curious musculstf mechanism in the palate and jaws 
of the Shark. The whole body and fins are of a 
light ash colour ; the skip rough, and employed to 
smooth cabinet work, or to cover small boxes or cases. 
His eyes are large and staring, and he possesses great 
muscular strength in his tail and fins. Whenever 
he spies from the deepest recesses of the sea a man 
swimmid^ or diving, he bolts from the place, darts 
up to his prey, igid if unable to take in the whole or 
snatch away jl iimb, he follows for a long time the 
•boat or vessel in which the more nimble swimmer hss 
found a safe and opportune retreat : but seldom does 
he let any one escape his cruel jaws, and get ofi^enlirc. 
A late worthy member of the Court of Aldermen, 
Sir Brook Watson, lost, when young, one of his legs 
in the mouth of one of these monsters. Some com- 
mentators of the Book of Jonah are of opinion, that 
it was this fish, and not the whale, that swallowed the 
prophet. 

Had nature allowed this fish to seize on his prey 
with as much facility as many others, the Shark 
tribe would have soon depopulated the ocean, and 
reigned alone in the vast regions of the sea, till huu- 

l2 
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ger would have forced them to attack and ulumat^^ 
destioy each other ; but holding the impartial wale 
orer the whole creation, she ordered that the ujq>er 
jaw of this devouiing marine animal should bcbjriti 
cambersome prominency, an impediment to bis seiz- 
ing easily his offered food ; and it is generally re- 
muked, that, when on the point of catching hold of 
any thing, the Shark is obliged to twist himself on 
(bie side, which troublesome evolution ofwtt gives the 
object of his pursuit time to escape. The flesh of 
this fish is of a disagreeable taste, and cannot be eaten 
with any kind of relish, except the part toward the 




THE PILOT FISH. 

The body is long, the head compressed, rpunditig 
uflT in front, without scales as lar as the operculum. 
The mouth is small, the jaws of equal length, and 
furnished with small teeth ; the palate has a cui^sd 
row of similar teeth in front, and the tongue has 
teeth all along. The cokmr varies in several ^ecte*< 



\7i1at 18 most remarkable in this fish is, that he is 
a. provisor or guide for the shark, when in search of 
food. This opinion, long doubted, has been con- 
firmed by Mr. Geoffroy, professor in the Museum of 
Natural History at Paris, who speaks as an eyewit- 
ness, and describes how the Pilot fishes (for two of 
them accompanied the shark which he saw near 
Malta, on the 26th of May, 1798) led the fish to a 
piece of bacon, which a seaman had let down with a 
rope and hook ; and how the shark obeyed their mo- 
tions, till he arrived in sight of his prey. What 
can induce this small fish to associate and become 
subservient to the shark ? 




THE REMORA, oe SUCKING FISH, 

l^ESEMBLEs the herring ; his head is thick, nake*^ 
depressed, and marked on the upper side«with^an- 
vcrse rough lines, or strias. The fins are seven i;^ 
number ; the under jaw is longer than the upper, 
and both furnished with teeth. He is ^provided by 
nature ^ith a strong adhesive power, and, by means 
of the striae on his head, attaches himself to any ani- 
mal or body whatever. A small fish with seven act- 
ing fins, armed like a galley with oars, we ^^ight 



,* 
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Buppoee to have a great power of motioii in the water, 
but for some reasoD unknowii to us, FRmdCifee hai 
contrived for him an easier way of trsTelling, hy enab- 
ling him to fix himself to the hull of a- ship, soi 
even to the body of a larger animal than hirasel^ M 
the whale, the shark, and othere. Now is it pnibaUe^ 
that so small, so weak a creature, should have mi^t 
enough to retard the course of a niaa o! war, frigate, 
or even a boat, saiiiag on the smooth surface of the 
liquid plus ? Yet to the shame of authOTs who - 
invented uul published such a falsity, aad- to the 
humiliation of human pride, whose igBttfftDue hw- ' 
licvcd such things, this nonsmse has been held u e 
fact for many centuries, and copied from bodt: to bode 
as indubitable, so &r that the very name of the flth 
was derived from this idle story. This fish, finmd 
in the Indian ocean, bdongs to a genus called by the 
ichthyologists " Eduneis." 




THE DOLPHIN 

Is a large (ish, so like the porpoise, that he haa 
bcL'u often confounded with it, althou^ they JifiVr 
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much from eadi other. He seldom exceeds five feet 
in length, the body is roundish, growing gradually 
less towards the tail ; the nose is long and pointed, 
the ddn smooth, the back black or dusky blue, be- 
coming white towards the belly ; he is entirely des- 
titute of gills, or any similar aperture, but respires 
ana also spouts water through a pipe of a semicircular 
form, placed on the upper part of the head. The 
lower end of the pipe opens in the mouth, and is 
capable of being opened and shut at pleasure. We 
find eight small teeth in each jaw ; a dorsal and two 
pectoral, fins, and the tail in the shape of a half moon. 
Their snouts are most useful to them when in search 
of eels and otlier fishes, which harbour in the mud at^ 
the bottom of the sea. 

Several curious stories have been related of this 
animal, most of which are fabulous. The anecdote 
of Arion, whom a Dolphin, enchanted with the har- 
monious strains of his lyre, saved from sinking in the 
sea, is well known, and acquired great credit among 
ancient poets ; but it is rather an instructing alle- 
gory, than a well grounded fact. However this fish 
has obtained the reputation of being particularly fond 
of man, fixmi the following interesting anecdote re- 
lated by Pliny the younger, who^ at the time he 
wtote it, does not appear to have had any doubt of 
itas being true. It is as follows : ^^ There is in Africa 
a town called Hippo, situate not far from the sea- 
coast ; it stJEmds upon a navigable lake, whence a 
river runs into the sea, and ebbs and fiows with the 
tide. Persons of all ages divert themselves there with 
fishing, sailing, or swimming, especially boys, whom 
love of play and idleness bring thither. The con- 
test among them is who shall have theglory of swim* 
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ming farthest. It happened in one of these trials of 
skill, that a certain boy, more hold than the rest, 
launched out towards the opposite shore ; he was met 
by a Dolphin, who sometimes swam before him, and 
sometimes behind him, then played round him, and 
at last took him upon his back, then set him down, 
and afterward took him up again : and thus he car- 
ried the frightened boy out into the deepest part, 
when immediately he turned back again to the shore,' 
and landed him among his companions. The fiune 
of this remarkable eVent spread through the town, 
and crowds of people flodied round the boy, to ask 
him questions and hear his answers. The next day 
the shore was lined with multitudes of spectators, all 
attentively contemplating the ocean : mean while the 
boys swam as usual, and among the rest the youth I am 
speaking of went into the lake, but with more cauticm 
than before. The Dolphin again appeared, and came 
to the boy, who, together with his companions, swam 
away with great precipitation. TheDolphiuyasitwereto 
invite and recall them, leaped and dived up and down, 
darting about in a thousand different convolutions; 
this he practised for several days together, till the 
people began to be ashamed of their timidity. They 
ventured therefore to advance nearer, playing with 
him, and calling him to them, while he^ in rotuniy 
suffered himself to be touched and stroked. Use 
rendered them more courageous ; the boy in particu- 
lar, who first had experienced the safety, swam by 
the side of him, and leaping upon his bade was car- 
ried about in that manner : thus they gradually be- 
came acquainted and delighted with each other. 
There seemed now, indeed, to be no fear on cither 
side ; the confidence of the one^ and tameness of Um 



Oilier mutually increasing ; the rest of the boys in 
the mean while surrounding and encouraging their 
ocnnpaBion. 

** It is very remarkable, that this Dolphin was 
followed by a second, who seemed only as a spectator 
or attendant on the former ; for he did not at all 
sulnnit to the same familiarities as the first, but only 
Conducted him backwards and forwards, as the boys 
did their comrade. But what is farther surprising, 
and no less true, is, that this Dolphin, who thus play- 
ed with the boys, would come upon the shore, d^ 
himself on the sand, and as soon as he grew warm, 
roll, back into the. sea. Octavius Avitus, deputy 
governor of the province, actuated by an absurd sense 
of superstition, poured some precious ointment over 
him as he lay on the shore : the novelty and smell of 
which made him retire into the ocean, and it was not 
till after several days, that he was seen again, when 
he appeared dull and languid. However he recovered 
his strength, and continued his usual playful tricks. 
All the naagistrates round the country flocked thithet 
to see the sight, the entertainment of whom, upon 
their arrival and during their stay, was an additional 
expense, which the slender finances of this little com- 
munity could ill afford ; besides, the quietness and 
retirement of the place was utterly destroyed. It was 
thought proper, therefore, to remove the occasion of 
this concourse, by privately killing the poor Dolphin."** 

The elder Pliny mentions a similar circumstance 
of a Dolphin, who used to carry a boy to school upon 
his back, and bring him back home, across the 
streights which separate Bai« from Puzzoli : the boy 4 
died of an accidental illness, and for several days the 
disappointed fish made his appearance at the place, 

L 5 
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where he was wont to take the boy up ; but fluding*. 
him not, soon pined away and died; he ivss 
placed in the same tomb with the remains of his 
friend the boy. 

There are several other &cts mentioned by ancient 
authors, to prove the philantluropy of the £(bl^iin ; - 
but those related above, being the most interesting, 
will be sufficient for our purpose. Since the pio-' 
vince oi Dauphini in France has been imited to the* 
crown, the heir apparent has been called ^^ Dauphin,^- 
and quarters a Dolphin on his shield* Falooner, in 
his beautiful poem ^^ The ShipwredL,*^ descaribes the 
death of this fish in the followin^^ elegant *w«^«<^t^ : 

** — — — beneath ihc loHj Tessers stem 

A shcNil of Dolphins thcfj diwerti, 

Beamini; from barnUh'd scales refill gent rs^s. 

Till all Ibe glowing qoeao seems to blaze. 

J 11 curling wreaths thej wanton on Ike tide ; 

Mow bound aloft, now downward swiftljr glide. 

Awhile beneath the waves their tracks retnai». 

And burn in silver streams along the liqiiiil jrfaia^ 

Soon to tlie sport of death the er«w repair. 

Dart the long lance, or spread the baited snave^ 

One in redoubling mazes wheels along. 

And glides, nuhappj, near the triple prong; 

Rodrannd, nnerriug, o'er his bead siispeod» 

The barbed steel, and evVy tarn aiteitds ; ^ 

Unerring aim*d, the missile w^poa fiew. 

And, plunging, striiok the Iktbd victim throogbi. 

The nplarniog points bis ponderous bulk snslai*; 

On deck he struggles with oonvulstve pain; 

But while his heart the fatal javelin thrills* 

And fleeting life escapes in sanguine rills. 

What radiant changes strike the astomsbkl sigbl, 

What glowing hoes of mingled sliadeand li^bt! 

No equal beauties gild the lucid West 

With parting beams all o'er profnseljr dress'd^ 

No lovelier colours paint the vernal dawn, 

W hen orient dews impearl the eiiameli'd lawn i 

Thiiu from bis sides in bright luffusion flow. 



'n>Iwiw with gi>1d empyral hmib Io glow;. 
Nuw ia pellucid U|i|i1iira> ncel (ke vie«, 
And evDiMe tbo mft oelsilial \iue; 

Ami »e* MMBH Ike parple'K d«ii«r dje ; 
But han duoripliun elouili each thininjc n; ; 
WiatUnuorartou Nalan'i pomrdiaplayl'' 




THE FLYING FISH 

Is slender and l«nig, with a large staring eye. The 
body is in shape, scales, and colour, like one of our 
mullets. The fins on each ^ide of Che back are so 
long and wide as to answer the purpose of wings ; 
and, aided by th^n, he fiies nearly to the distance of a 
gun-shot, before he toudies the water ; and when he 
has slightly dipped, in order to rest himself, mounts 
up again ; a curious manccuvre, by which he often 
escapes the jaws of the Dolphins, which swim rapidly 
in pursuit of him. He is a native of the Mediter- 
ranean, and is found in many other seas in warm ch' 
mates. This curious creature, as we may easily per- 
ceive, is the link between the fish and the birds, as the 
auk or penguin unites the inhabitants of the air with 
those of the sea, in the contemplative mind of the 
nuturalist. 
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THE SHEAT FISH 

GboWs to a large m^piitude, weighing somctiinM 
^ee hundred pounds, and measuring fifteen or sJx- 
tti«n feet in length, and two in breadth. In colour 
it Tesembles the eel, and has no scales ; tme only 
small fin on the back, and a ibrlted tail ; its flesh is 
esteemed next to that of die eel, and has a similar 
flavour. This fish is a great depredator, and makes 
considerable havoc among the smuller inhabitants of 
the rivers and lakes which he inhabits. The Danube 
and several other rivers of Germany, and the lakes of 
Switzerland and Bavaria, contain numerous tribes of 
the Shcat fish, 

■■ wboM llecl linpeluon» dirl'mg flighl 

CiMioirailUiecrjiUlofllH ri|ipliii^ itreunn, 

Wbare, ia tbo ftiturnl mirror oTlha waret, 

The iDaiF-cniwn'J Alpa adnire Uw iplenilid vmtea 

Of tbciriaiarted top*— HO to lbs bsrdi 

vr oiliiller ciliMUl, Ihal lhrii« uid ipoH, 

Wilb purlj girdlod Niiadi in Ihe ilitiml 

Wo to Ike guidon carp, Ihe uinnow trilw. 

All IhiI Ihe tjTanI pike, all man DDtL rail, 

TlielalJMi violimi o[ Ihe Vatipj Slieal. " Z. 




THE SEA WOLF 

' ti often caught at Heligoland, an island not (at 
from the mouth of the Elbe ; it is about thiee feet in 
length, and has a bigger and flatter head than the 
durk. Tbe back, sides, and fins are of a blnish co- 
lonr ; the belly is nearly white ; the whole skin is 
gmoodi, and slippery, without any appearance of 
scales. He is of a very voracious nature, and has a 
double Tovf of sharp and round teeth, both in the 
upper and low^ jaw. However his appetite does not 
lead him to destroy fishes similar in shape to hims^, 
as he is apposed to feed entirely on crustaceoits am- 
Biala and others, whose shells he breaks easily with 
his teeth. He is sometimes found in the northern 
leas exceeding twelve feet in length, and owes 
his name to his natural fierceness and voracity. The 
fins nearest the head spread themselves when the ani- 
mal is swimming, in the shape of two large fans, 
and their motion contributes considerably to accelerate 
his natursl swiftness. The flesh is good, but not 
often cateu. 
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THE FATHER LASHER. 

It would be a comfort for the writer upon natural 
history to be able to ^ve a rational and satisfactory 
e^mology of all names ; but this is, in many oircum- 
Btances, utterly in^Kiss^ile. The whimsical denom!- 
nadon of Father I<aaher ^ven to this fish cannot be 
easily accounted for, unless we take a pa^cular no- 
tice of the ^ick and repeated lashings of his tail, 
when he is caught and Uur^wn upon the sand. 




THE MONK FISH, oa ANGEL FISH, 

Is very voradous, and feeds upon all kinds of flat 
fish, as soles, flounders, &c. He is often caught on 



e coasts of Great Britain, and of such » size as to 
h aontetimes a hundred pounds. This fish seems 
F be of a middle nature between the Rays and 
" arks, and is called by Pliny the Squatina ; a name 
iBch seems to bring his kind near that of the Skate, 
s head is Jarge, the moutli has five rows of teeth, 
■ich lae cajiablc uf being raised or depressed at 
The back is of a pale ash colour, the 
telly white and smooth. The shores of Cornwall 
are often frequented by this fish, but his flesh does 
not deserve to be praised, being hard, and of a very 
ifferem flavour. 




THE TURBOT 

in a. weft-known and much esteemed fish for the 
icate tAte, firmness, and sweetness of his flesh, 
ivenal in his fourth salire gives us a very ludicrous 
icription of the Roman Emperor Domitian assem- 
ng the senate, to decide how and with what sauce 
B marine monster should be eaten. This fish is 
Mtimes two feet and a half long, and about two 
pad. The scales on the skin arc so very small, 
U they ore hardly perceptible. The culour of the 
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opper side of the body is a diurk hrown, spotted with 
dniT Tdlov ; the under side a pure white, tinged on 
the edges with somewhat like flesh ocdour, cmt pale 
pink. There is a great difficulty in baiting the 
Tnrfaot* as he is very supercilious about his food; 
nothing can allure him but herrings, or small slioet 
d£ HaAAnrks and lampreys ; and as he lies in deep 
wanr, flirting and paddling en the ooze at the bottom 
of the sea, no net can reach him, so that he is gene- 
nOy can^t by hook and line. They are found 
chiefly on the northern coasts of Ungland, Scotland, 
and Holland; bjt there are sevend other fishes, 
vhiciu resembling^he Turbot in shiqpe, are much 
isAnar to him in flavour. Our cpicoies pretend io 
so particular a knowledge of the taste ci tins fish, as 
to d&stxnguish whether it be faroii|^t firom Torbay 
or the mouth of the Elbe. ^ 




THE SWORDFISH 

Has his name from his long snout resembling the 
blade of a sword. He sometimes weighs above one 
hundrctl pounds, and is fifteen feet in length. The 
boily is of a conical form, black on the back, white 
under the bellv, a lar<»e mouth and no teeth ; the 
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tail is remarkably forked. The Swcnrdfish Is often 
taken off the coast of Italy, in the bay crf^ Naples and 
about Sicily. They are struck at by the fishermen, 
and their flesh is reckoned as good as that of the 
sturgeon by the SicUians, who seem to be particu- 
larly fond of it. Other European seas are not desti- 
tute of this curious animal. 




THE SAW FISH. , 

_ _ I. 

WuAT can be the use of this curious apparatus, 

with which the snout or beak of this fish is provided.^ 

it looks like an offensive piece of armour, yet we do not 

see what occasion the animal can have for it. How- 

erer, let us admire Providence behind the veil which 

is spread between God and man, and let 

" — — expressive lUenoe mase his pFtise." 

This fish is foimd in the Atlantic ocean, his badcr'is 
ash-coloured, and his bcUy white. 



is* 
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THE POaPESSE, PORPUS, oe PORPOISE, 

Resembles the dolphin in outward appearance, 
and ia of the same genus. The length of the Por- 
poise is, from the tip of the snout to the end of the 
tail, from fiVe to eight feet ; and the width about two 
feet and a half. The figure of the whole body is 
conical ; the colour of the back is deep blue, inclining 
to shining black ; the sides are grey, and the belly- 
white. The tail is forked, and composed of several rays 
united by a membrane. This tish is covered with 
a rough skin, but has no scales ; and, like all those 
of the whale order, his blood is as warm as that of 
quadrupeds. The eyes are very small ; he has only 
three fins, one on the back, and one on each shoulder. 
When the flesh is cut up, it looks very much like 
pork; but although it is sometimes eaten, it certainly 
has a disagreeable flavour. Porpoises arc viviparous; 
live on smaller fish, and appear generally in large 
shoals in the mackerel and herring seasons, at wludt 



^Stme diey do very great damage to fishermen, by 
MremlnTig and destroying the net to get at tlieir prey. 
Their motion in the water is a kind of circular leap ; 
tiny dive deep, but soon again rise up in order to 
breathe. They are so intent in the pursuit of their 
that they sometimes ascend large rivers, and 
have been seen between London and West- 
minster Bridges. They have no gills, and blow out 
tiie* water with a loud noise, which in calm weather 
may be heard at a great distance. They are seen 
taeaoAj in au seas, and are very comnlon about the 
Xnglish coasts, where they sport with great activity, 
dliefly at the approach of a squall. 




THE STURGEON 

Sometimes grows to the length of eighteen feet,, 
and has been found to weigh five hundred pounds. 
It has a long, slender, pointed nose ; small eyes ; and 
4 small mouth, destitute of teeth, placed beneath and 
unsupported by the maxillae ; so that when the ani- 
mal is dead the mouth remains always open. The 
body is covered with five rows of large bony tuber- 
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da, ud die vbAb nde is flat; it lus tme doml 6a, 
!«• pecnnL two Tmtnl, and me uuL The up^ | 
pnt «if the body is of a dirt)' oUtc colour, and tk 
cnAn pan sivay. The tail is bifurcated, theupps 
pnt bctne mcch longa than the under. StuigenH 
laJvia jcincpally on insens aad marine jjanti, 
v^id Aer fini at the bottom of the water, where 
Act mosdr i^on. They aie very harmlen ind 
^BKncs. aad alsde in flocks M^ether. They aie 
faand in r<^' montiT of Eompe at difl^mt seaasii 
IB die year. They anncaily ascend the laigert liven 
ia wid^. ID acia to spawn, and produce ihor young 
a. |wn£^paiu nambers. Th^ are (bnnd alio in 
N«t^ Anxnca. They aic tahen in nets, and let 
dae wrh books. The desk of ihe Stu^eon is highly 
coMnKd. pardrularly in En^and, where it is oficn 
jaekJed. and is then acmunted a delicacy. The eggs, 
male cp ic^ a mass, salted and put up in faarrdi, 
se !»jd amsag the Turks, Greeks, and Venetians, 
•.:a.Tg die M!iie rf caTiaiy. 




THE HADDOCK 

1» mut:}) !«Ks in siie than the cod luh, and diflen 

Ax:ir*ha: ^'ss it ia shape ; it is of a hluisfa o^gui 



on the bock, with nnall scales ; a Uadi line is carried 
on from the upper comer of the gills on both aides 
down to the tail ; in the middle of the sides, under 
the line a little beneath the gills, is a hlaclc spot on 
each shoulder, which resembles the mark of a man's 
finger and thumb ; from nbicb circumstance it is 
called St. Peter t fish, alluding to the fact lecarded 
in the 17th cbapto- of St. Mattbcw ; '• Go thou to 
the sea, and cast an hook, and take up the fisb thXI 
first Cometh up, and when thou hast opened his 
mouth, thou sliall find a piece of money ; that take 
and give unto them for me and thcc.^ And while 
St. Peter held the fish with his fore fmgGr and thumbs 
it is &bled, that tbe skin received then, and preserved 
to fbis moment, the hereditary impression. This is 
but an idle belief. Tbe fiesb of the Haddock is 
harder and thicker than that of the Whiting, and 
not so good ; but it b often brought upon the table 
as a good dish, either broiled, boiled, or baked, and 
is esteemed by many above several others. 




THE WHITING 

Is seldom more than twelve inches in length, and 
of a slender and tapermg fonn. The scales are small 
and fine. The back is silveiy, and when just taken 
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OHt of tho aea, reflects the lajs of light vitb gral 
lustre and gloss. Tbe flesh is light, trholeBonu, ml 
gently aoumlmig : it is often allowed to sict pB^ 
and convalescent stomachs, when other food is darn- 
ed hurtful. The Whiting is found in all parts, ibo» 
the coasts of England, and is in its proper tean 
firom August to February. 




THE LING 

Is from three to four feet in length, and some 
have been caught much longer. The body is long, 
the head flat, the teeth in the upper jaw small and 
numerous, and a small beard on the chin ; it has two 
dorsal fins, two pectoral ones, and one veiAial. 

They abound on the coasts of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and great quantities are salted for home con- 
sumption and exportation. On the eastern coasts of 
England they are in their greatest perfection from the 
beginning of February to the end of May. They 
spawn in June ; at this season the males separate 
from the females, who deposit their eggs in the soft 
oozy ground at the mouth of large rivers. 



This as well as a thousand other Idnda of fibh has 
been £K»d hj nature &otn the trouble of rearing iip 
.dieir young ; but in eompensation they have been do- 
.priTed of all the pleasures of maternal endearment 
and affection. The eggs once deposited in some 
Mnall nook, or against a rock under an inunenae depth 
-of water, are left to chance, and their own internal 
^ark of liie to hatch, and when hatched to seek for 
food. Whether the mother, in her ramblings through 
the waves, visits again the eggs, or lurking at a dis- 
tance, watches their bursting into life, has not been 
BWCTtUBed, and can never be ob§erved dosely enough 
' to oiible the most enlightened ichthyologists to give a 
pfMm answer to this question. As this obsovation 
■pTiTW Ut sevaal other classes of anunals ia Uie ^olc 
riuin of natiiK:, we -shall not repeat it in any oilier 
arUcles, but leave it to the reader to make the applica- 




THE GRAYLING 

Is 'longer than the trout, and measures sometimes 
twenty indies in length. The back and sides are of 
a ulvery grey, and when the -fish is first taken out of 
the water, sUghtly varied with blue and gold. The 
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coverts of the gills are of a glossy green, and the 
■cples sue hirge. It is found in clear rapid Etreanu 
in the north and vest parts of England, and also in 
LapUnd. It is a very good food, and in perfection 
in the month of December. 




THE SALMON 

Is the boast of large rivers, and one of the noblest 
inhabitants of the sea, if we esteem him by his bulk, 
his colour, and the sweetness of his flesh. They are 
found of a great weight, and sometimes measure five 
feet at least in length. The colour is beautiful, a 
daik blue dotted with black spots on the bock, de- 
creasing to silvery white on the sides, and white with 
a little sha^ of pink on the belly. The fins are 
comparatively small as to the bigness of the bulk. 
Destined by nature to teed man, they come up the 
rivers that run down firom inland countries, and there 
the female deposits her eggs. Soon after, both she 
^d the male take an excursion to the vast regions of 
the sea, and do not return to the land streams again 
till the next year, for the same purpose. They ae 
no jjowerfully impelled by this natural sense, that 
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when swiimning up a rivei, if thcj' arc stopped by a 
fiill of water, they spring up u-ith such a furce through 
the itescendiug torrent, that they stein it till they 
reach the higher bed of the stream. Whether they 
be attracted, to overcome so many diffieidtirs nnd 
faardxhips, by the innate d«sirc of spamiing again 
where they were originally deposited in the shape of 
eggs, or by any other cause^ is not yet ascertained. 
The Salmon is found nearly of the same size in all 
parts of Europe. The flesli is red when ra« ; red- 
der when salted, and little paler when boiled ; it is 
an agreeable Ibod, &t, tender, and sweet, and excels 
in delicacy most part of seafifch : howeTer it does 
not agree with all stomachs, and is chiefly hurtful 
when eaten !)y siek persons. The Salmon feeds on 
minnows and other small fish. The pickled Salmon 
is a good substitute for the fresh one, and is a great 
branch of trade between Newcastle and the rest of 
XIngland, where it is in great requisition. 




THE CHAH, OH GILT CHAHRE, 



Is not unlike the trout ; the scales are very small ; 
the colour of the back varied nith spots ; the UJly 
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wUt^ the snont bluish. This fish is esteemed very 
delicate by all nations, and chiefly by the Italians, 
They have it plentifully in Lago di Gardo, near \e. 
nice; and it is also found not only in our northern 
lakes, in Westmoreland and Scotland, but also in 
those large ponds of water at the loot of the moun- 
ttdns in Lapland. The'potted Char enjoys a high 
and deserved reputation in several parts of the conti- 
nent, as well as in England. 




THE SALMON TROUT, 

Also called the Bvll Trout, or Sea Trout, is 
thicker than the common trout in the body, weighing 
about three pounds ; it has a large smooth head, 
which, as well as the back, is of a bluish tint, with a 
green gloss ; the sides are interspersed with black 
spots, the tail is broad chiefly at the end. It is said 
that in the beginning of summer, the flesh of this 
fish begins to redden, and holds this colour till the 
month of August; which circumstance is very pro- 
bably owing to their bung on the point of spawning. 
This fish is very delicate, and much esteemed on cair 
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table ; but as it contaiiis a great deal of f^. it ought 
to be dressed as soon as possible, for it vould soon 
turn to putrefiiction. Some people prefer this to 
Salmon, but they are both apt to cause sickness when 
eaten in too great a quantity. 




THE TKOUT, 

As to Its (igufc, resembles the salmon ; it has a 
diort roundish head, and a blunt snout. Trouts 
breed and live constantly in small rivers, the transparent 
■tresm of which frets along upon the clean pebbles 
Bnd beds of sand, that lie at the bottom of the water. 
They feed on river flies, and other water insects, and 
are so fond of them, and so blindly voracious, that 
anglers oflen deceive them with artificial flies made 
up of feathers, wool, and other materials, which re- 
semble very closely the natural ones. In Lough 
Neagh, in Ireland, trouts have been caught weighing 
thirty pounds ; and we are told, that in the \^e of 
Geneva, and in the northern lakes of England, they 
arc found of a still larger size. It holds the first 
place among the river fish, and its flesh is very deli- 
flious, but hard of digestion when old, or kept too 
long. They spawn in the month of December, and 
deposit their e^s in the gravel at the bottom of 
W 2 
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rivers, dykes, and pomls. To the contrary of many 
other fish, the Tmuts are least esteemed when nearest 
spawning. They are properly in season in the month^i 
of July and August, being then &t and well-tasted. 
It IS said, that the Romans knew not this fish, and 
that there is no Latin word to express it ; but this 
is improhaUe, as this fish is found in Italian rivers 
as wdl as any others, and as the word Trocia or 
IFrulia has been used by several authors. 




THE PLAICE, 

A WELL known English fish, and a speries of the 
pleuronectes. It has smooth sides, au anal spine, 
and the eyes and six tubercles are placed on the same 
side of the head. The body is very flat, and the 
upper part of the fish of a clear brown colour, mark- 
ed with orange-coloured spots, and the belly white. 
They spawn in the begiiming of February, and some 
of them grow to eight or nine pounds in weight ; they 
assume then something like the shape of a turbot, 
but the fiesh is very diflercnt, being sofl and nearly 
tasteless. 




THE FLOUNDER 

DiFFEBi Srota tbe]^ceb]r its heingx little knger 
in the body, and, when full grown, aamewhat tUder. 
The bacL is of » daric (4ire colour, sfotuA ; ■ome of 
them, with nwiid reddish spots oa the back and fins. 
In taste th^ are redoned hj some moK d^eate 
than the plaice. Ihey live long after thor being 
t^en oiit of thtir dement, and are (rftrai cried in the 
streets of London in the moming ; but they seldom 
iqppear on the table itf ^e ridi and opulent. Tb^ 
are common in the British seas, and in all la^e 
liven, which obey the impies&iou ,of the tide, and 
feed upon decayed canasses at the bottwn of the 




THE SOLE 

Is well known as a very excellent fish, whose flesh 

3 firm, delicate, and of a pleasing flavour. They 

gfow to the length of eighteen inches, and even more 
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in some of our seas. They are ofWn found of thit 
bigness and superiority in Torbay, whence they arc 
sent to market at Exeter, and several other towns in 
Devonshire and the adjacent counties. They are 
found also in the Mediterranean and sevval other 
seas ; and, when in season, are in great requisition 
for the most luxurious tables. The upper part of the 
body is brown,' the under part white ; one of the \iec- 
toral fins is tipped with black ; the sides are yellow, 
and the tail rounded at its extremity. It is said, 
that the small Soles caught in the northern seas are 
of a much superior taste to the large ones, which the 
southern and western coasts afford. 

A musiciaa of fame having travelled in his hanno* 
nical tour, not unlike Dr. Bumey, as far as Marseilles, 
found there this Ush so delicate, so much tu his taste, 
that he died of an indigestion after eating too much 
of it ; his firiends erected a tomb to his memory, and 
a wag among them gave the following epitaph, 




which bung read acoording to the French gamut and 
pronunciation, gives thebe word=, " La sole Ta mis 
la Thi Sole phced him there It is certa'n, that, 
taken in too great a quantity, or when out of ^leason, 
thi» fish 'v> not one of the wholcsomcst. 
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THE COD FISH 

Is a noble inhabitant of the seas ; not onlj 00 
account of his size, but also for the goodness of his 
ilesh, either fresh or salted. The bodj measures 
sometimes above three and even ^xir feet in kngtli^ 
with a proportionable thiAnpat. The back is of a 
brown olive colour, with white spots on the sides, and 
the belly is entirely white. The eyes are large and 
staring. The head is broad and fleshy, and es- 
teemed a delicious dish. 

The fecundity of aU fishes is an object of real 
astonishment to every observer of nature. In the 
year 1790, a Cod Fish was sold in Workington mar- 
ket, Cumberland, for one shilling ; it weighed 151b., 
and measured two feet nine inches in length, and 
seven indies in breadth ; the roe weighed 21b, lOz., 
one grain of which contained 820 eggi. The whole 
Aen&se might contain, by fiiir estimati<Hi, 3,904,440 
eggs. From such a trifle as this we may observe the 
prodigious value of the fishing trade to a commercial 
nation, and hence draw a usdful hint for increasing 
it ; for supposing, that each of the above eggs should 
arrive at the same perfecticm and size, its produce 
would weigh 26,123 tons ; and consequently would 
load 261 sail of ships, each of 100 tons burden. If 
each fish were brought to market, and sold as the 
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original one, for one shilling, ^e produee then iroutd 
be 196,000/., that is to say, the fiiat shilling would 
produce twenty times 195,000 <m- 3, 900,000s. 

The <^ii^ B^hcries foe Cod are near the coasts of 
Newfoundland. The hest aeaaaa is &Qm tlft begin- 
ning of February to the end of Ajartl. £afh fisher- 
man takes only one Cod at a time, and yet the more 
expmenced wiU catch from three to four hundred in 
a day. It is fstiguii^ work, owing particularly to 
the mtense cold they are oMiged to suffer during the 
operstiMi. The L.atin name for this fish fflnd several 
other t£ the kind is astttua, " a young ass,'" oai 
hccount of his large head and dusky orJour. 




THE GOLD PISH 

Is very beautiful, about the same size and sbape 
as the silver fish, evcept tlut it has not such Img fins. 
This animal nas originally brought from China, and 
first introduced into England in 1661, but isnowbe- 
cor.ic q^uite cmnmon in this kingdom, and will breed 
us fireely in open water as the carp. It seldom ex- 
ceeds the length of seven inches and a half, and very 
few attain this size. They are here, as well as in 
China, highly valued by people of fashion. Nothing 
is moiu pleasing, than to see them glide along and 
play in ^e transparent crystal of a piece of water iu 



a garden or park, whilst their smooth and broad 
scales, reflecting the versatile rays of the sun, shoot 
the ridicst sparks of light to the eye of the bdiolder. 
They axe often kept within the small eemposs of a 
glass IkiwI, where they acquire a certain tameness and 
docility, most pleasing -to their keepers, whom they 
seem to know after having been fed there £nr some 
time. • 

The Silver Fish is about the size and shape of a 
small carp, and resembles it in taste as vdl as in 
shape. It is of a white ooloor, transversely striped 
with silvery lines. It is a native of the dunres near 
the Cape of Grood Hope. As it does not difiermuch 
from the preceding, we have not thought necessary to 
give a figure of it. They both belong to the beauti- 
fid order caUed Cyprinus, which received its name 
from the goddess of beauty,' Venus, supposed by' the 
ancients to have arisen from the sea, in the neigh* 
bonrhood of the island of Cyprus, from which dr* 
eumstance she is often called Ctpais by the poets. 
The lively imaginati<m of the Greeks, and their good 
senae, observes La Cepedc in his interesting histcary 
of the finny race, induced them to find a cradle fiir 
Venus in the waves of the sea ; a very appropriate 
all^ory, as the inhabitants of the deep are blessed 
with three great natural gifts by Providence ; namdy, 
beauty, fecundity, and longevity. The gold and 
silver fish exhibit the livdiest colours ; the cod and 
carp boast of their fecundity ; and the pike is known • 
to live to a great age. 
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THE PIKE. 

The r^ons of fresh water have their sharks, u 
well as the empire of the seas. This fish livas in 
rivers, lakes, and ponds : aod in a confined piece of 
wAer, he mil soon destroy all other fish, as he gene- 
rally doea not feed upon any thing else, and often 
swallows one nearly as big as himself; for through 
Jiis greediness in eating, he takes the head foremost, 
and so draws it in by httle and little at a time, -till 
he has absorbed the whole. I remember to have 
seen in the stomach of a large Pike a gudgeon of 
good size, the head of which had already received 
clear marks of the power of digestion, whilst the rest 
of the fish was still fresh and unimjKtircd. 

It is a very long lived fish. In the year 1497, a 
Pike was caught at Heilbrun in Swabia, to which was 
affixed a brazen ring, with the following words en- 
giaved on it in Greet characters, *' I am the fish, 
Wiic^ was first of all put into this lake, by the hands 
<rf the governor of the universe, Frederick the Second, 
the fifth of October,. laSO." The Pike has a flat 
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head and sharp teeth in his jaws, the under one of 
which is much more prominent than the superior. 
This fish is of a white, firm, dry flesh ; and whole- 
some. The larger and older, the more esteemed. 
The bones are long and pliant, and easily extracted 
in eating. The following lines are 'poetically ex- 
pressiYe of the danger, in whidi smaller fishes are 
at the approach of the Pike : ^ 

'• Beware, ye Larmless tribes ; tlie Ij-ranl com^ I" 

The ulTer-manUed Nayad of the pond 

Exc1«iin>. " Ye flirting gudgeons, barbelii fair. 

And j«, quick- swimming minnows, gliding eels, 

And all wbo breathe the lucid, crj'stal lake. 

Or lirelj sport betwixt the dashing wheels 

C)f liver mills, beware ; the tjrant comes ! 

Grim death awaits jau in his gaping jaws 

And lurks behind his hungry fangs beware I" Z. 

The best manner of cooking the Pike is to boil it 
in wine and water, or in the absence of wine with 
vinegar, accompanied with parsley, carrots, and other 
roots of agreeable flavour. It is served cold, upoij a 
napkin, and eaten with oil and vinegar, with anchovy 
or caviare sauce. 

The Anchovy is a fish about four or five inches 
long; some have been seen more than a span in 
length. It has a long slender body, with small 
scales ; the whole, like the smelt, is nearly transpa- 
rent ; the back is of a mixture of green and ash colour; 
the belly of a silvery white, the nose sharp, the eyes 
large, and the tail forked. They are taken on the 
coasts of Italy, and in the Mediterranean, salted, pre- 
served in barrels, and so brought to Great Britain, 
and to all parts of the Continent ; where they are 
esteemed a very agreeable relish in sauces and sallads, 
or to eat with bread and butter. An imposition 13 
often practised by substituting sprats for Anchovies ; 




THE CAVALLO-MARINO,oR SEA-HORSE. 
Is a siDull fish of a curious shape. The length 
seldom reaches twelve inches ; the head beurs some 
tcscmblancG to that of a horse, nheiiee origiitatcs ita 
name. A long dorsad fin rnns from the head to the 
tail, which is spirally curved. They are often seen 
ill cabinets and museums in a dryed state, and the 
library of the East India House is possessed of a very 
good specimen of this curious eieature. It belongs 
to the genus Pipe FiaH. 




THE CAUP 
Has a great fame for the sweetness of its flesh, gtn'^ 
appears often with great repute on our tables, when 
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measunng twelve inches between the eye and the 
beginning of the tail. The scales are large, with a 
golden gloss, upon a dark green ground. They grow 
sometimes to a great size, being then three or four 
feet in length, and contain . a great quantity of fat. 
The soft roe of the Carp is esteemed a great delicacy 
among epicures. In the canals of Chantilly, for- 
merly the seat of the Prince of Cond6, Carps have 
been kept for above one hundred years, most of them 
appearing hoary through old age, and so tame, that 
they answered to their names, when the keeper called 
them to be fed. This fish has very small teeth and 
a broad tongue ; the tail is widely spread, as well as 
the fins, which are inclined to a reddish tint. Those 
that live in rivers and runnii^ streams are most ap- 
proved, as those which inha^ the pools and ponds 
have generally a muddy disagreeable taste. It is 
said, that they were brought first to England by 
Leonard Maschal, about two hundred and fifty years- 
jago. They are very tenacious of life, and when cut 
into quarters, the head being divided in two, the 
pieces have often been seen to jump oft* the dresser 
table, and even out of the frying-pan into the JirCy 
which circumstance has given birth to the proverb. 

*' In genial spring, benealb Ihe qiiiv'ring sbade. 
Where cooling Tapoan breathe along the ncati. 
The patient fisher takes bis silent slaiid 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand ; 
With looks nnuioT'd he hopes tlie scaly breed. 
And ejes the dancing curk, and bending rtH^. 
Oiir plenleons streains a various race supply. 
The briglit ey'd pearch with fins ut'Tyriau dje ; 
Tlie silTer eel in shining volumes roll'U, 
The yellow Carp in ttcales bedropp'd with gold j 
8willt trouU, diversified with eriuisoii stains ; 
And pikesi tUo lyraiils of the wafry plains." 

fork's WINDSOR FOUEST. 
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THE DACE 

Re.se:iibles the chub in its form, but is less and 
of a lighter colour; it is a gregarious fish, frequent' 
ing the same places, and remarkably prolific. The 
body seldom extends ten Inches In length ; and, like 
the rest of the leather-mouth kind, it has no teeth in 
its jaw, but only in its throat ; a curious contrivance, 
which Providence has thought proper to employ, to 
enable the fish more easily to triturate its food, even at 
the moment that the throat is busy in the act of Ewal- 
lowing. Its back is of a dusky colour, tinged with 
yellow and green, and the sides and belly of a silvery 
cast. 

They are very lively creatures, and, if kept in 
ponds, may live a considerable time. It is of an 
elegant shape, and its rapid evolutions in the water 
■re greatly facilitated by six oars of a prop<»tionate 
extent, and a forked ruddy at the end of tho body. 




THE MACKEREL 

Ih taken and well-known in all parts of the world. 
It IB usually about a foot in length, or more ; the 
body is thick, firm, and fleshy, slender toward the 
tail ; the snout sharp, the tail forked, the back of a 
lovdy green, beautifully variegated, or, as it were 
painted with black strokes; the belly is of a silvery 
colour, reflecting, as well as the sides, the most ele- 
gant tints, imitating the opal and the mother of pearl. 
Nothing can be more interesting and pleasing to the 
eye, than to see them, just caught, brought on shore 
by the fishermen, and spread, with all their radiancy, 
upon tbo pebbles of the beach at the Urst rays of the 
rising sun ; but when they are taken out of their 
element they quickly die. The following lines allude 
to ^is peculiarity : 



tlad deck'd bia glen); ulieeki willi nUt'r; ligbl, 
Mix'il willt the dHuigiiig bueaoropal bri^lil; 
That on bis hack, witli xalile Hl)bai><l>graa'ri, 
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THE HERRING 
CoMEa next after the madcerel in shape, as veil 
as in delicacy of taste, although it differs much in 
flavour. It is about nine or ten inches long, and 
about two and a half broad, and has bloodshot eyes ; 
it has large roundish scales ; a forked tail ; the body 
is of a fat, soiV, delicate flesh, but stronger than that 
of the mackerel, and therefore less wholesome. Yet 
some people are so very fond of it, that diey call the 
Herring ike King of Fishes. 'They swim in shoals, 
and spawn once a year, about. the autumnal equinox, 
at which time they are best. These swamui of fiiih 
emigrate from the northwn seas, and in an immense 
column travel gently down till they arrive at the 
farthest point of the British islands, and then divide 
into two or three branches. Onej following the coast 
of Holland, steers through the British channel, 
leaving plenty after them in the fishermen''s nets. 
The second branch, which is the smallest, enters St. 
George's channel between Great Britain and Ireland. 
The western part of the oriumn, or third division, 
follows the western coast of Ireland^ and meets the 
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others on the occidental part of Britanny. Heno? 
they part themselves into many other divisions, and 
s<»ne, entering the Meditcnanean at Gibraltar, leave 
the rest to feUow the orders of Ph>videnee in the 

Austral seas. 

• 

" WkaTVitoa wmdU'^rmx Smm'dKmad, 

FnMi AmmkilnUi*i AiAl-mnmgjkt. thnme deayatcVtl, 

Wem IMI^ Ibe dnabon of Ibe dee^ mmd tailed 

Tfo sporlfbl mjriatA* fine* tlie coni grorcs. 

To waceU prqare, aad deare, ia order'd fl%ld» 

TIm imftcasflMKSorUwMaiB? Who UBglil 

The broad and skiniii^ sIkmIs, lo waq> and sleer 

Tbroo^ wkirfia^ pwols aad carrcaU wild, lo seek» 

Uaskiird ia charts, aor hj tme aagncl led, 

Rejj^Ioos aakaowB, iabospttalde shores, 

l^lwre koagrj dralli tikcir anaiKJ Iribolp daian ? 

Or llicre, perliap*, if Pruvideace ocdaia'd, 

Toapurt aad love, bj varums hobms 3clepl, 

Aad, wilb ucw aaCions, swell tbe AnUrcUc dorp-; 

^Vberefore witb onreleoUiig s|ic<m1, ibej* scad 

Againrt the oppouent ware^ : **^ Z. 

This fish is prepared in different ways, in order ta 
he kept ior nse through the year. The white, or 
pickled Herrings, arc washed in fi-esh water, and left 
the ^aoe of twelve or fifteen hours in a tub full o£ 
stniDg hrine, made of fresh water and sea salt. 
When taken out, they are druned, and put in row» 
#r layers in barrels, with salt* 

The red Herrii^ are prepared m the same man- 
ner, witk this difference, that they are left in the 
iurine douU^ the time above mentioned ; and when 
taken out placed in a small diimney constructed for 
the purpose, and containing about twelve thousand; 
where they arc smoked by means of a fire underneath, 
made of brushwood, for the space of tucuty-four houis^ 
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THE SPRAT, -• 

A VEIX tuwn fi^ tKiHuaifaof oc five iscVes in 
tmr^ : Ae imA. fin Toj remote ban its noAC ; the 
lumvr ^f ic^s Aan die ofper, the eves bloodshot, 
fifat lim* ^ ibf Herring : and in shape so mntli like 
Ams »^ ^la: wnni ictlrrolo^ts ha\e taken the 
&CSK7 sr V liw sane as the latta-, bat not yci 
Cn^ri. =.- :is JP^^f shape. But npm a nam eu- 
sdns^i.ti ''■ 'ta$ Vai a<iKnaii>ed. that the Sjw^t has 
te: mpr-f^i::: ^r^ TvnehrK. « hmm the hening 
te^ f fty-^i : s •^jbexe so essoinal, that ndthci 
ftc« Tvr KTT .tTber n:^f« am oUitaate it. They 
mrrrr-i -i-pxr:^ i~ tie ~!>^:buui^ at Nomntwr in the 
t:^w l>jr3f» : tx cnxrafir a hr^ dtch of tbem is 
Tcviirse^i ■t: ^ ra^uir a: GniJAaB. •■ Lvd Mavor's 
IV' T'ary o-T-::T!ac throng dte wimer, aod depan 
n: VaTf^- Tikx jov miM hv bkkbr, and yiald a 
fN«; ^f<K K x:s:xna3t» ut pMr pMple in the hard 
wttsm 1; » Kfxnsd. that they haTe*been taken 
nMfS jtSnt:: Kafsa lane ai a lake in Cheshire, called 
Kam^"]: Vm7. util m the ri^w Maser, in vhicfa the 
WW f^>iii» «Mc &-■«« M«ni A eicfai vuks bdow the 

^"V S.^^SnB-. .-wncl!! tm ihc srvthnu shorr^ of 




I Frtmce, where it is held ia gieu i^ote, 
Pfike tho s]>nit, only a nze bi^er. It tt i 
t ^cUed in the same in^ as kmli^t , and packed ia 
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THE SilELT 

Is in length about «ight or nine incliea, aad ncailj 

c bioad ; the bodv is of a light olive green, tndm- 

iug to silver irhite. The smell of this small Sab 

ithen Iresh and ran- is not unlike that of ripe cuomi- 

bers, but it goes ofi* tn ifae frying-pan, and then tbe 

smelt yields a tender anil delicaie food. Tbc^ in- 

the scacoast, and haifaoufs ; and aje taken in 

le Thames, and other large Hren, which they 

the spawning season. The akin nfthisfith 

transpaicnt. that, with the help of a nucrniM^ie, 

,it£ blood may be seen tn circubie. 




THi: (U'lXiEON, 
A w£i.L known fresh water fish, generally found 
lUe streams ; it is between five and ^ inches 
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in length. Tlie back brown, the belly v^hite, ihe 
sides tinged with red, and the tail ftwkeJ. They 
spawn three or four times in summer, and feed upon 
wasps and any flies which approat^i too near the sur- 
lace of the water. 




THE LUMP, OK SEA OWL 

Is an odd shaped lish ; its csloui is blackish with 
faint led, in spots ; the belly is red ; it has no scales, 
but on all sides sharp, black tubercles, in shape like 
warts ; on each side are three rows of sharp prickles, 
and on the back two distinct fins. It is taken in 
many places about England, and stares at the buyers 
on the stalls of the London markets. The Lump, 
properly so named from its unseemly shape, is about 
a foot in length, and ten inches broad. The flesh 
is but indifierent. 

The shape (^ this creature is so unl^e any diing 
else, that it has caused several dentmunstions, accord- 
ing to the ideas which at first- sight it created. Some 
call it the Sucker, wi account of the curious form of 
its mouth i in Scotland it is called the Cock-Paddh ; 
in Helgoland Uie Hafpadde, or Sea-Toad ; by th« 
French and Germans the Hare, or Seo-Hare. 
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THE BREAM 

Is a flattish fi^h, not unlikt; the carp in spvei':d 
poiiLlG, but much broader in proponion Co its length 
and thickness. They abide in tlie dcpjiest parts ol' 
rivers, lakes and ponds. The si iilcs 
of a bright colour ; the tail has thu forr 
They s[)awn in May, but when they 
time they hide themselves so curiously 
the bottom of the water, that they are vi 
fbund with either soft or hard roe in them, 



Lrility. 



large and 
r a crescent- 
near that 
the ooze at 
ery suldom 
that ill 
naniL' is often used to denote ste- 
The fieah is not comparable to that of the 



THE SKATE 
Is a species of the Ray. This fish had long been 
isregarded in this country as a coarse, bad-tasted 
1, but it appears now upon our best tables. The 
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bet ^ it ic excrilent when fresh ; but aoan AsBga, 
and w^aiies a strong snxA of hartshorn, before it 
beCDoies putrid. The body is broad and flat, of a 
brinrn colour on the bad, and white oatbe bell; ; 
the bead isjiot distinct horn the body, ao that this 
fish, and all belonging to this genus, afe apparently 
acephalous, or irithrat a head. One speoes has 
large thoms interspersed on the back, and from this 
nrcumstance is called a Thomback. They are es- 
teemed the best of the kind. The tail of the Skate 
is long and generally prickly : the egg; arc often 
fiiund on the bcadi after a storm, in the shape of a 
square hag, with two horns at each end, as here reprc- 
aoited. 




In this the embrj'o is contained, and grows till it hac 
acquired strength enough to burst through its prison. 
The colour of the bag is maroon, and the substance 
like thin brown parchment or leather. The female 
bagins to drop her eggs singly in the month of May, 
and continues to exclude them for several months, to 
the number of two or three hundrcil. Some natu- 
ralists are of opinion, that these fishes are the largest 
inhabitants of the deep ; and that the smallest of 
them only come near the surface of the water; the 
biggest remaining flat at the bottom of the sea. 
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where an URfathomablo depth secures them against 
the wiles of man. 

The Krakcn mentioned by Pontoppidan, the 
learned bishop of Bergen, is perhaps one of the kind ; 
but we cannot give much faith to the report, as it is 
supposed that this enormous bulk, which inhabits the 
bottom of the seas about the Norway coasts, is three 
or four miles in breadth ; and that when it moves and 
palpitates on the ooze, it heaves the tide so vehe- 
mently, that the fishermen are obliged to steer away 
as &st as they can, to avoid being upset by the conk- 
motion of the water : 

** Tims when beneath iBo shaggy hills andlilain 
Of Rnna, where fair Persephone once 
Won Pinto's heart, the vanquish'dgian I heaves 
His weary sides : distorbed ^tna shakes 

ft 

TTer hoarj hend, and sends Ihe slonnj rage 

Of bnniing slone«, of cinders, and of flames^ 

Tbftt light afar, by lurid starts, the seas 

From fam'd Pachynus to the Libyan sliores. 

Aroused by the ghastly blaze, the herds 

Affrighted leave the cooling shades, and slait 

On Krix* heathy brow, whilst cities wide 

Totter and listen to the dismal roar 

Of elemenU confos'd— — /* Z 

The fabulous story of the giant Enceladus seems 
to be a fit companion for that of the Kraken^ although 
the latter is most seriously delivered by a mitred na-» 
turalist, and solemnly reported as true ; whereas the 
former is nothing more t^an the work of the lively 
imagination of ancient j^ ^ets, who, ignorant of the 
simplest effects of natungi endeavoured to explain, 
them according to their mythological tenets. 
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THE GURNARD. 

Tins genus is divided into several spedcs. The 
red Gurnard, the fins and body of which are of a 
bright red colour, is not unfrequent OD the southern 
shores of England ; it is often seen exposed in the 
fish markets of the maritime towns of Donet and 
Devonshire, as well as in Cornwall. It is a good 
tasted f!sh, when properly stufied and baked. The 
flavour of the flesh is similar to that of the haddock. 

The Liicerna is caught in the Mediterranean sea, 
and is of a very curious shape ; her fins about the 
gills arc so large, and spread so much like. a &n on 
each side, that they appear somewhst like wing*;. 
The toil is bifid, and the scales very flmall. The 
flesh is esteemed among the Italians, and the Lucema 
is often seen in the iish markets of Naples, Ve- 
nice, and other towns on the seashore. This fish 
resembles so much the Father-lasher and the Gur- 
nard, that we did not think necessary to give an 
engraving of it ; our principal object being throu^- 
out to render the book more interesting than e\pen- 



Tie Poggt is a curious fish in appearance and 
dape '■, his fins, the ]>ectorat ones particularly, are 
, long, and spread like those of the Lucerna and Gur- 
Lpard befoie described. 

When any man of sense considers the curious 
e, with which this tisli and all of the same species 
iBturally surrounded, how can he withhold his 
Indnuration of that unlimited intelligence, who at one 
I word called out all shapes, all farms, and clothed 
piimated matter with them ? This astonishing va- 
xiety puzzles the mind at the same time ; as we cou- 
it guess to what end it is directed, — can proud man 
Psnppose, that it was ibr the purpose of pleasing his 
eyes ? No, the ultimate object of Providence is con- 
cealed from us ; and we remain as ignorant of the 
tendency and purpose of the creature, as we are of 
the intermediate links, in the great chain, between it 
and the Creator. 




THE JOHN DOllEE. 
It would be an inexcusable neglect to pass this 
li unnoticed, not on account of its disputing with 
? haddork the honour of having been pressed by 
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Ar Capjs tf Ac ^MHtle : nor trf its haviiif been 
oidd^ ■pan br the frantic faoi of St- CTm i ttnilMr, 
vh^ W LMiied on Ids dtooldn* ■ dnine burin 
aena> an ami at the w i but far Am cxedlnm of iti 



t one of tbcfli, ■ coDaedianof hi^ 
icpaK f l^Dii) took a >("in>n' n> P^moath mody to 
^ Joim Doras in perftciMB. Thr bDdrcrfthkfiih 
jWJLi.m l»eAgp^rf»Tfaonihnid.bntthe«dt»aremiidi 
OBpeMcd : tiie mootfa is larg^ ^id [be mout Jong, 
Iiwii[iiwii1 of wnni canHaginov plateBi which wrap 
atal frU oBe p*a anodia'T in (rin to cnafale the fish 
to eaxA ia pny- The adoar is ■ dark green, 
mr^'^ with black spots, with a goldBi ghiK, whoice 
the name onginated. Ther inhalat the ooeatt of 
T.nf/tmitAj md puTicnlarlr TikImt, whence tbej aic 
•oti to dw fid market a 




THE TORPEDO 

Ih a very wonderful marine animal, endowed by 
Providence with an electric power, foi exdtiug which 
it is provided with a natural apparatus. It givca a 



smart aliM^ to s person who hamltes the fiAh, similar 
to that produced by the electrical machine. The 
body of this fish is nearly circular, and thicker than 
•ny other of the Ray kind, to which it belongs. The 
shock imparted by the toudi of the cramp-fish, as ha 
is vulgarly, called from this circumstance, is oft«i 
attended with a sudden sickness at the stomach, a 
general tremor, a kind of convulsion, and sometimes 
a total suspension of the faculties of the mind. Sucli 
power of self defence has Providence allowed this 
animal t Whenever his enemy approaches him, be 
emits from bis body that benumbing t^arm, whidi 
sets the other at rot instantly, and thereby he gets 
Sme to escape. But it is not a sure means of de&nce 
cmly, a«, throu^ it, the Torpedo benumbs his prey, 
and easily seizes upon it. 




THE ELECTRICAL EEL 

Has berai gifted by Providence with the same 
power M that of the preceding fish. It is about 
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three feet in length, and twelve inclies in circuoilc'- 
rence, in the thitlsest part of the body. The head 
is broad, flat, and large ; the rostrum obtuse and 
rounded ; the eyes lire small and of a bluiiih culuur, 
the bad is of a darkish brown, the sides grey, and 
the belly of a kind of dirty white. It is a native of 
north America. 




THE MINNOW 

Is to the whale, as the bumming bird is to tlw 
Condor, and the mouse to the elephant, "in their res- 
pective bulks. It is B small fish found in ^^avelly 
fresh water streams in this island.^ The back is 
ohve, the sides and belly either red, hluc^^ white, 
being of diffei'ent colours in dilt'crent indiJHBals. 

The dorsal fin conKists of ei A rau^^the body is 
slender and about three inche^nnj^he scales are 
small, even in proportion with the body ; the tail 
bifid, and marked with a dusky spot. It is curiotu 
to see their evolutions by sunshine, in a dear running 
stream, and their dartings at the flv that )italks in 
rapid eddies on the surface of the limpid current. 
They are the sprats of fresh water. 




THE EEL 

Is of the nstuTc of hannlcgs serpents ; it lives in 
£>esb water rivers, lakes, and ponds. It is a very 
mn-itcious fish, feeding on worms, the young fry of 
' ' , and even carrion and putrid flesh. The eyes 
placed near the cn<! of the nose, the teeth are 
ill and sharp, the under jaw longer than the upper; 
,^e Hns, chiefly the pectoral ones, rounded at their 
end. This fish is very tenacious of life, and lives 
long out of water. During the night it frequently 
quits its native element, to wander in the adjacent 
meadows for the purpose of feeding on snails and 
crther insects. Tliey even emigrate from their usual 
ditch or pond, and seek overland fur a more comtbrt- 
able situation. They are viviparous. 

The common eel often weighs upwards of twenty 
pounds. The flesh is teuder, soft, and nourishing ; 
yet it does not agree with all stomachs. 

The Conger or Sea Eel, is much larger and 
.thicker. His flesh is firm, and was much esteemed 
the 
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The Grig is a small «el, very 
London msrkets. 




THE FLYING SCORPION. 

Hov ttdmirable is nature ! how extensive her 
power, and how various the forms with which ihe ha* 
suTTOunded the united elements of animated matter ! 
From the uncouth shape of the wallowing whale, of 
the unwieldy hippopotamus, or pondennis elephant, 
to the light and elegant form of the painted moth or 
fluttering humming bird; she seems to have ex- 
hausted all ideas, all conceptions, and not to lufve 
left a single figure untried. The fish correctly n»- 
piesented above is one of those, in the outlines and 
decorations of which appear the discordant qualidcs 
of &ightfulness and beauty. Aimed cap-a-pii, sur- 
rounded with spines and thorns, bristling on his bact 
md fins like an armed phalanx of lance bearers ; and 
decorated on the body with yellow ribbands, inter- 
woven with white fillets ; and On the purple fins of 
his breast, with the milky dots of the pintado ; the 
Scorpion presents a very extraordinary contrast. Hi* 
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eyes like those of which poets sang when celebrating 
the Nereids and Nayads, consist of black pupils, sur- 
rounded with a silver iris, radiated with alternate 
divisions of blue and black compartments. The rays 
of the dorsal fin are spiny, spotted brown and yellow, 
conjoined below by a dark brown membrane, and 
separate above; the ventral fins are violet with white 
dropSy and the tail and anal fiins are a sort of tesse- 
lated work of blue, blacky and white, united with the 
greatest symmetry, and not unlike those ancient firag- 
ments of Roman pavements often found in this island. 

This variegated fish is fi)und in the rivers of Am- 
boyna and Japan, and even there it is scarce ; its 
flesh is white, firm and well tasted, like our 'perch, 
but it does not grow so large ; it is of a very vora- 
cious stomach, feeding on the young of other fish, 
some of which, two inches in length, have been found 
in its craw. The skin has both the appearance and 
smoothness of parchment. To the tremendous armour 
of its back, fins^ and tail, . this fish owes the name 
of Scorpion. 

The Bvtterjly Fish is about six or seven inches 
long, and inhabits the Adriatic sea. In October he 
is not uncommon at Venice, where he is offered to 
sale among the great quantity of various fish which 
the coasts of Italy afibrd. He has no apparent scales, 
Bnd is of a faint blue or ash colour ; the dorsal fin is 
dii^antly spotted with black, and the flesh is well 
tasted (ind tender. This fish bears some resemblance 
and apparent afiiuity to the Scorpion^ the Gumarelf 
tmi Father Lasher, 




THE TOAD FISH. 

The figure of the animal above has been correctly 
copied at the foot of BladdHars Bridge in the mondi 
of May 1812, from a specimen exhibited there for 
severu! davs by the fishermen mhohad caught it below 
the river ; it is about three feet and a half long, the 
head forming more than the third part of the whole ; 
the mouth is uiicommonly large, and armed with 
several rows of white and sharp teeth, not very n^- 
larly set, and seemingly moving in the cartilaginous 
jaws. The tongue appears flesliy and broad, the 
pectoral fins widely cxtendol, and placed a little below 
the eyes ; and between them ami the mouth a sort of 
suture tn black stitches and in Vandyke sliapp, ap- 
pears very conspicuous upon tlie silvery white of the 
skin in this part of the animal. The back is armcil 
with several rows of tubercles ; but the most curious 
peculiarity belonging to this ill-shaped citizen i^ the 
deep is that he seems to havereceived thegift of fcet; 
for the ventral fins are exactly in that shiipe with 
divided toes, the use of which uppears to be that of 



0{>emiig the ooze at the bottom of the gea, er the 
■and on the shores, where this gluttonous fish con- 
ceals himself with his^ jaws wide open, to catdi the 
imprudent flounder or sole, or any others which theif 
giddiness leads to the dangerous abyss. The colour 
is brownish, and the scales hardly perceptible. 

The Swi Fish. Unable to follow the inhabitants 
of the water down to the grottoes that adoan the bot- 
tom of the ocean, and where their habits, their food^ 
their pleasures are secreted, man had but little op- 
portunity to study the nature of fishes ; he therefore 
was, upon a transient view, obliged to describe them 
in haste, and to give them names alluding to their 
form ; as he did to quadrupeds and birds by borrow- 
ing firom their voice an analogous sound to denomi- 
nate them. The shape of this fish is round, and 
surrounded with a fin, which brings to our mind the 
idea of the sun, as it is painted, encompassed with 
rays of light. This fish is also known by the name 
of Diodon. He appears like the fore part of the 
body of a very deep fish, which had been amputated 
m die middle. The mouth is small, with two broad 
teeth only in each jaw. When alarmed^ he inflated 
his body to a globular shape of a great size, and is 
beset with large and sharp spines, which the animal 
ean erect or depress at pleasure ; by this manoeuvre 
he defends or secures himself against the attacks of 
his enemies, and might have been named the hedge* 
hog of the sea, if a different animal had not received 
the name. The back of this curious marine animal 
is of a rich blue colour. He firequents the coasts of 
both the ancient and new continent, and has been 
found on the shores of England. There are several 
si>ccies of this genus of fish, but the difference be* 

V 5 
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tween them is so inoonsiderable, that it would not U 
interesting to our readers to find here a minute des- 
cription of each. 




THE TRUMPET FISH 

Abides in the Mediterranean, and is not more 
than three inches in length ; he has a large snout, 
long and narrow at the end ; the eyes are large, the 
irides red, and the body is covered with rough dnere- 
ous scales. The anterior part of the body has two 
bony substances like fins, and another situate on the 
belly. This fish is often found in the ocean, wheie 
he seems to be driven by storms, as he is seldom seen 
there in any other than tempestuous weather. His 
breathing the water out of his snout \iith a sounding 
noise has occasioned our sailors to call him the Trum- 
pet. This species belongs to the Centrtscus genus. 

The Sea Adder has a long, slender body, without 
scales ; of a greenish colour ; smooth with a few pro- 
tuberances ; and marked with four interrupted blue 
lines and rings. Its length is from one to Iwo feet 
It has Qn}y one fin, a^d that on the back. 




THE TENCH 

Belosgs to the elegant genus cyprinus. It is of 
■ thick, short body, and seldorn exceeds ten or eleven 
Bidiea in length. The irides are red, the hack, dor- 
wl and ventral fins, dusky ; the head, sides, and 
belly of a greenish hue, mixed with gold, and the 
L tail ■very broad. Although they delight in still wa- 
ll the muddy parts of ponds, where secure, as 
suppose, from the voracious rnmblingH and 
J proscriptions of the tyrant pike, and from 
the hook of the angler, they live nearly motionless, 
covered by the flags, reeds and weeds, that shade 
their place of retirement ; this inactive life has ena- 
bled some individifals of this species to attain an 
extraordinary bulk, and tenches have been seen of an 
astonishing size comparatively with the common 
length and thickness of the fish. We have read, as a 
well authenticated fact, that in the northern part of 
England, and in a piece of water, which, having been 
Jong neglected, was filled with pieces of timber, stones, 
and rubbish, a great number of Tenches of ^I'l"' Axe 



ns 
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had beeii found ; and that one, in porticulai, tbit 
seemeil to luve been shut u^) in a nook, had not only 
suiptis'^ in size the common ones, but had also taken 
the Ibrm ol' the hole, iu whidi it had been aeciilenm!!] 
confined. The body was in the shape of a half moon, 
answering in the connexity of its outlines the con- 
ravitr of the dungeon where this iniiocmt suSerer had 
been itnmured for several years. Did the water which 
the imprisoned creatoje inhaled, cany in itself food 
enough not oidy to support, bnt even exceed the crav- 
ings of nature, and produce su{>erabtind(ince of nourish- 
njent ? Or did somelifndred neighbour bring small in- 
sects or Diiier aliment, in pity for the conHned sister of 
the pond ; an net of charity which has been often 
r^uiirked in other individuals of the brute cteauan ? 
However inaction and contentedness, two qualities 
which thut Tench is supposed to have enjoyed ill a 
great degi e ?, are suflicie^ to cn;aCc liult in any ani- 
TOatcd being. 




THE PERCH 

Seldom grows to any great size ; yet we hnvt U 
account of one which is said to have weighed j^ 
pounds. The body is deep, the scales ruuj^lq 




back archett, aud the side lines placed aenr the back. 
For beauty of colours the Perch vies with the gaii- 
dies^t of the uihabitants of ihe ponds, lakes, and 
rivers ; the batk glows with the deep reflections of 
the brightest emeralds, divided by five broad stripes ; 
the belly imitates the tints of the opal and mother of 
pearl ; and tho ruby hue of the fins completes an 
assemblage of colours most harraouious and elegant. 
It is a gregarious fish, and is caught in several rivers 
of this island ; the Resh is firm, delicate, and much 
esteemed. They are generally boiled in wine or 
Vinegar, which adds a considerable solidity and fia- 
r to the flesh. 




THE ROACH 

Bi'.i.OXKs also to the cyprinus genus, and is remark- 
able fiw its numerous progeny. It is a deep yet thin 
•wade fish, in uhape nearly resembling the bream, but 

jqiproaehing to the carp by the breadth and shape of 
■^ts scales, which are large and deciduous. The 
'Soundness of the flesh is Iweome proverbial, and 

•pleases the taste by a peculiar delioaey of flavour. 

The belly fins are, like those of the perch, of a bright 

crimson, and the iridcs of the eyes sparkle like rubies 

and garnets. The length of the Roach is commonly 

between nine and ten inclieE, but 

greater. 
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THE CHUB 

Is of a coarse nature, and fuU ef bones; it seldonr 
exceeds the weight of iive poundi. The body is of 
au oblong shape, nearly round ^ the head, vhich is 
large, and the back, areof a deep dusky fftta, the 
sides silvery, and the belly white; the pectoral fins 
are of a pale yellow, the ventral and siibI obm red ; 
and the tail brown, tinged vith blue at its exinouty, 
and di^tly forked. Thia fish freqaents die deep 
holra of rirers, but in the summer Geaacoi, iriwn the 
sun shoots his golden darts through the pelluddity 
of the crystalline waters to the smooth and resplen- 
dent pebbles, that pave the bed of the stream, it 
ascends to the surface, and lies quiet under the cool- 
ing shade of some trees, that spread their foliage on 
the verdant banks ; but yet, thou^ it seems to in- 
dulge itself in slumbers, the fear of danger, that innate 
sense of self-preservation, one of the first laws of 
Nature, keeps the creature awake, and at the least 
alarm it dives with rapidity to the bottom. It lives 
on all sorts of insects ; in March and April the Chub 
is to be caught with "large red worms ; in June and 
July with flies, snails, and cherries ; but in August 
and September the propo* bait is good cheese pound- 
ed in a mortar, with soma eulboa and a little buUer. 
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Some make a paste of cheese and Venice turpentine 
&a the Chub in winter, at which season this fish is 
much better than at any other ; the bones are less 
tiouUesome, being inore easily separated from the 
flesh in this season ; and the flesh more firm and 
better tasted ; the roe is also well flavoured in gene- 
laL If Uie angler keqi his bait at the bottom in 
cold weather, and near the surface in the hot season, 
the flsh is sure to bite soon, and will afford him much 
pleasing sport. 




SEA UNICORN, or NARVAL. 

A CKTACK008 fish caught in the icy sea, and very 
remarkable lea a horn or tooth of seven or ei^t feet 
in length, proceeding from the nose; it is white like 
ivory, and curiously wreathed and twisted ; the sub^ 
Msnce is much heavier than ivory, or any sort of 
bone; it is perforated to a considerable distance 
toward the tapering end, and has often been set with 
an elegant head, and used as a walking stick. The 
Miimitl when young has generally two of these, and 
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sometimes they are smooth. This horn, which is 
the (rfTensive weapon of this creature, must be tremen- 
dous in its Tiolent thrusts, when enraged with re- 
venge, or stimulated by the still stronger power of 
love, the fidi darts through the yielding waves, 
widding his spear with ease, rapidity, and strength, 
and goring the breasts or sides of his rivals or ene- 
mies with his irresistible lance. The skin of this 
fish is brown, spotted with browner speckles ; it is 
smooth like that of an eel. The body is round, and 
altogether in the shape of an egg. It is worthy of 
remark, that the way in which this fish rids itsdf of 
the remains of its food after digestion bas not yet 
been found out. It has a semidrGular hole on the 
head, communicating with the roof of the mouth, like 
others of the same order ; but it is dear that the 
purpose of it is for spouting water. Perliqpa, like 
the leech, this creature perspires in a pflff^iliar man- 
net what others void in the finrm of excrements. The 
ways of Providence are so extensive, and human 
sight so confined, that ignorance seems to be the 
fated attribute of man. 

The Sea Fox is a large fish of the squalus kind, 
having a tail longer than the body, whence it has 
received its common name. The body is six or 
seven feet long, and about fourteen inches in breadth 
at the widest parts ; the skin is smooth, and destitute 
of scales ; the eyes large, and of a globular figure ; 
the back ash-colour, and the belly white ; it is a na^ 
tive of the Mediterranean sea. Truth will laugh 
at several stories which have been related of this fish; 
as that of the dam, when in danger, swallowing her 
young ; that of its having a scent resembling the 
ofFciibive smell of the fox, and other ridiculous asscr- 



tions, which cannot but lead astray the mind df the 
young observer of Nature. 

■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ .■■-■» ^'- < ^ 1 t 




THE GARFISH, 

Of whidi the figure above is an exact represeota* 
tion, is of a very extraordinary form. The body is 
not udike that of a madkerd finr the shiqpe and 
colour ; but the nose, or upper jaw, is potracted into 
a kind of lance, nearly as long, in itself, as the rest 
of the body. It is vulgarly supposed, that this fish 
precedes and leads the phalanxes of mackerel through 
the r^ons of the deep ; and, as a faithful and well- 
informed pilot, traces' to them the way, points out 
their dangers, and conducts them to their destina- 
tion. A curious singularity is, that the bones of 
this creature arc of a br^ht green colour ; the flesh is 
not 80 firm nor of so good a flavour as that of the 
madcerd, but yet the fish sells weU^ whenever it 
comes to market* 
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THE OYSTER 

Has long been in favour with nun for tile delicacy 
oFits food ; the Lucrin Uke used to be as much in 
renown among the Romans for the choicest kind of 
Oysters, as Cancalle bay with the French, and the 
Colchester beds with us. It is a bivalve shellfish, 
and grows sometimes to a very large size ; in the 
East Indies they sometimes measure near two foet 
in diameter. Fixed to a rock from the moment it 
has been spawned, the Oyster is deprived of locomo- 
tion ; and by this drcumstance, as well as by the 
stony nature ofits heavy shell, unites the confines of 
the animal kingdom t« those of the minerals. It is 
supposed (and here with some appearance of reason), 
that the Oyster possesses the faculties of both sexes, 
as the hermaphrodite floweri; but this is b mere 
snalogicd: opinion, which remains still unfunded, 
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and therefore uncertain. — A modern author has jo- 
cosely asked, 

«< __—_—_—— bat wbo can tell, 
What Ihoaghls amuse the Ojstor in her shell ; 
Whilst, loiiely pendent from weed-fringed rocks, 
Unmoy'd she dares the storm's tremendous shocks ; 
Or wheo, the tide fast ebbing from her bed, 
8h6 Tiewa the sonbeamt in her pearly shed? 
Does fear, with Ihrobbings shake her panting heart ? 
Doea lore at her e*er thool th* unerring dart P 
Or joyleis, void of sense, and free from strife, 
Leadi she a doubtful, doll, nnconaciou^ life ? 

Z. 

It is probable, that, with all his ingenuity, man 
will never be able to solve this natural problem. 
However several modem naturalists are of opinion, 
that through the whole of the creation, whatever en- 
joys sensitive life is propfirtionally endowed by Provi- 
dence with the fisieulty of thinking ; and, as &r as 
this opinion may enlarge our mind, and increase our 
sense of admiration for the Creator, it is not to be 
rejected without consideration ; but does the vine feel 
the pruning knife of the gardener ? or the rose shrixdc 
at the fingers, that nip it off from the stalk ? Who 
can tell ? All these things are involved in a mystery 
not to be unravelled by us : but this we may presume, 
that whatever is endued with feeling, has it not solely 
fox the purpose of suffering p^n. 




THE LOBSTER 

- Has ft ejrlmdric bojy, llie ntemue long, anJ a- 
bttrnd tail. This fisb, tarit is me o£ the crustaceoBii 
kind, b^ns the dug of water insects. His large 
daws enaUe him to seize on hia pre^ ; to fix himself 
at the small praminemnes rfroclcs in the sea, to re- 
sist the motion of the waves ; and to fi^t his ene- 
mies. The Lobster makes a folcnim with the point 
of his tail when he wants to spring off. His gait is 
awkward, as in all of the crab kind. Beside his 
claws, he hasfbur small legs on each side, to assist him 
in his awkward movemmts. Under the tail the ben 
Lobster preserves her e^s till they are batched. The 
Besh of the Lobster is sound and wholesome, and the 
tail and claws yidd a very agreeable flavour. Al- 
though it has long been supposed, that the Ijobster 
was either male or female, some modem naturalists 
pretend that each individual possesses both sexes. A 
peculiarity belonging to this kind of animd, as wdl 
as to all the crustaceous fish is, that (hearing siiifi< 
Isrity in this respect to the subjects of the vegetable 



THE CRAYFISH 
Is ihe l<^ter of fresh water, and is reckoned a very 
sWengtbcning (bod. They are caught in shallow 
brool:);, hid under large stones, out of which they 
ciawl backwards, to seek for their prey, which con- 
sists of small Insects ; they arc easily haited with 
Ever or flesh, which they nibble most greedily. 




THE CUAB 

Is all amphibious animal ; living on land ar.d. ia ' 

water. Crabs arc of various size*, some weighing 

Kveial pounds, and others otdy a few grains, all of 

different species. They move not forward, but on 
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one side as it suits them best. They' have a stnaR 
tail closed on the body ; which is a considerable and 
essential difference between them and the lobsters, 
prawns, shrimps, and crayfish. 

The Violet Crab of the Carribee Islands is most 
singular for his habits ; ; and their annual and regular 
caravans descending in order fiom the mountains, 
their natural abode, down to the seashores in order to 
bring forth their young, excites onr cnriosity, but 
may be easily accounted for. This marine in- 
sect seems to have deserted, for some unknown causes, 
the oozy bottom of the deep, and preferred the ver- 
dant summit of grassy mountains : yet, unable to 
bring up his offspring on dry land, he comes back to 
what seems to have been his original destination, to 
the salt water ; and, after having performed the duty 
imposed upon him by nature, returns by choice to 
those haunts, where he perhaps finds himself more 
secure from the voracity of the sea tyrants. They 
form in their stately procession, a body of fifty paces 
broad, wheeling along, three miles in depth. This 
battalion moves slowly, but with regularity and uni- 
formity, either when they descend or ascend the hills. 
They abound in Jamaica, where they are accounted 
a great delicacy by the natives, and are common in 
the adjacent islands. 

The Crab has been admitted to the honour of be- 
ing one of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, under the 
name'oi* Cancer, in allusion to the apparent retro- 
grade motion of the sun from the highest degree of 
its northern declination. 




THE SOLDIER CRAB 

Is a curious animal, and ought to be reoonted here 
Iot the wonderful singularities of hia habits. Thw 
animal, when divested of its shell, is somewhat like a 
lobster ; it is about four inches in length, has no shell 
<nt the hinder part, but is covered down to the tail 
with tt rough skin ; it is armed with strong hard nip- 
pers. This Crab has not been provided by nature 
with a shell, and is obliged to seek for one which can 
jit him, and has been deserted by its legitimate 
tenant ; but as this covering does not proceed irom 
himself, and does not grow of course proportional^ 
with him, he is forced out of it by his increasing big- 
ness, and finds himself under the necessity of looking 
fnit for a new'one; it is curious to see him when in 
want of a new house, how he crawls from one empty 
^ell to another, examining and trying his new habi- 
tation ; and sometimes, when two competitors happen 
to eye the same premises, a great contest arises, and 
of course the strongest gets the manor. They are 
very common on several coasts of England, and we 
had a fine opportunity of examining them at Exmouth, 
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in Devonshire; where, among the roeks and pebUcs 
on the shore, a great quantity of these curious fishe^ 
are to be found. They live upon small vege- 
tables, and smaller insects which they find in the 
puddles which the tide leaves behind. 




THE SHRIMP AND PRAWN. 

The first is a well known small crustaceous fish of 
the lobster kind. It has long slender feelers, between 
which are two projecting laminae. It has three pait 
of legs and five fins, but no claws. All the sandy 
shores of Great Britain breed this insect, and its fla- 
vour is vey delicate. 

THE PRAWN 

Is not unlike the shrimp, but exceeds it in size, 
being-at least ten times as big ; and in colour, havings 
when boiled, the most beautiful pink tint all over its 
body. The flesh is better tasted than that of the 
shrimp. 




THE MUSCLE j 



< ADMIRAL. 



LtKE the oyster, the Muscle inhabita a bivalve 
shell, to which he adheres, as others of that species, 
by a strong cartilaginous lye. The shells of several 
muscles are beautiful. The muscle possesses the pro- 
perty of locomotion, which he perfiirtns with that 
member called the tongue of the muscle ; by this 
tongue he gets hold o( the rock, and by moving it 
along, is enabled to change his situation ; he has also 
the property of emitting some kind of threads, which 
fixing at the sides of the shell upon the ground, an- 
swer the purpose of cables to keep the body of the 
fish steady. 

The Chama, which is atin to the muscle, was 
used by the ancients to engrave various figures upon, 
from which circumstance, those small bas-retiefe, so 
valued now, have obtained among the Italians and 
collectors the name of Cameos. I^e shells of some 
of these are decorated with red or yellow stripes, 
diverging Irom the hinge, and spreading to the edges. 
The Giant Chama has been found to weigh more 
than 500 pounds, and the fish B'ithin large enough 
W liirnish a meal for 120 men. 
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The shell of a species of the Volattr, is called -to 
for its uncommon beanty. The inhabitant of Jt ifl a 
slug, or snail, as most of those of the univalve kind. 
If Nature have taken a delight in puntingthe wings of 
birds, the skins of quadrupedsj and the scales of fishes, 
she seems not to have been less pleased in pencilling 
the shells of these inhabitants of the deep. The 
variety, brightness, and versatility- of the colouring, 
has been for a long space of time the de6er\ing object 
of man's admiration ; and in several places we can- 
not help being astonislted at ibe ricbness, urhith a 
cabinet of (Tell selected shells presents to the eye. 

The manner of preparing the shells, and of brirg- 
ing out their beauiifui colours, is simple, and yet 
requires great attention. The crust must be rubbed 
gently with spirit of salt, and soon washed with cla-ir 
water ; this process will cleanse the shell, and dis- 
play the wonderful brilliancy, wliich was hiildeit 
under the first coat. 




f ihp nhe)). It IS surrounded with blunt prickles, 
1 the colour nf the whole is «kgau[ly variegated, 
THE WILK 
, J)klon'cs to the fkinily of the Turbines. It is 
c shell, which thi! soldier crub getierally adopts &r 
8 temporary abodt: : not having been turnislied by 
with those calcaruons juices, which produce a 
ell. 




THE LIMPET 

Is a univalve shellfish, the shape of which is 

(pyraniidal ; it adheres to the rock with such strength, 
that no human force can make it leave its hole), un- 
leas it is crushed by a strong blow. The apex of the 
shell ia sometimea sliarp, sometimes obtuse, and -often 
surrounded with points and sharp prickles. When 
cleaned by proper mean', the shell is found soniclimes 
of a beauiifiil purple tint, sometimes emits r^iys of 
reflected light of an uncommon brilliancy. They 
'are found on the rocks, which are incessantly beaten 
by the surges and breakers on the seashores of almost 
every country in the world. The rays of variegated 
colours, which issue ftom their tops, are somctimeK 
found of the most vivid hues; and the animal, that 
■-'-'^ under this magnificent roof, or vursieolured 
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eaaapf^ is a kind of shig, uncomely to the eye, and 
insipd to the palate. It is not by ai^y glutinous 
liquid, as it has been asserted^ that this fish adheres 
so strongly to the lock ; but by the simple process of 
expelling the air firom between its body and the 
ground, to which it affixes itselfl 

The variety, which Providence has thrown into 
the sum of animated beings, is so wonderfully great, 
that Naturalists have reckoned two hundred and 
twenty-nine species of this genus of shellfish ; the 
difference arising merely out of the diversity of fbrnis 
and colours. 




" ThMr bluing crmU abore Un witm Ibej thow ; 
lleir bell id hxb lo born the leu lielow ; 
Thflir ipioklcd lull ■d»n« lo itcer llie[r coane, 
Awl OD lbs Handing iliora tbc fljiog billowi force. 
AhI kiw lbs ■tnad, ud duw lbs p)ua Ibej bdd ; 
Tkir srdent ejta irilh blood; (Imh* mn fiU'd, 
Tbeir oinibtii UMfatt M«y bnndiih'd m tbej caow, 
Andli^'d IbeirblHing j««>lkaLipiiUiii'd fluni." 



THESE creatures constitute bj thcntselvea a d\^ 
tinct due of Amphibia. The genenl ehaiaoter is 
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''Aat thejr breathe, Uke quadrupeds, through the 
mooth by means of lungs ; and are, like fishes, des- 
iitttte dt feet. They have neithet fins like eels, nor 
ftet Kke the lizards, jet they resemble the former by 
the pliancy of their annulous bodies, and the latter 
hy the texture of their skins, which are often covered 
with scales, and by their pointed tails. In their mo- 
tions they are like worms; but they have lungs, 
which the worms have not. All Serpents are formi- 
dable to man, and it is the form of this animal, which 
the Arch-fiend borrowed to seduce the woman. It it 
since an emblem of flattery and insinuation. Miltcm 
describe it most beautifully, when he say» : 

*i ■ on his rear. 

Circular base of risiag folds, tbat toyer^d 
Fold above fold, surprising maxe, his Load 
Cresleid aloft, and carbanole bis ajes. 
With bamish'd neck of Terdaoi g;o1d, erect 
Amidst his circling spires, lliat on the grnsS 
-Floated redandanlj pleasing was his shape 
And lovely ' . . . . Oft he bow*d 
His turret crest, and sleek enaineird neck. 
Fawning, and lickM the ground whereon she trod." 

PARADISE LOST, B. ix. 

The mouth of the Serpent is generally very wide, 
but the eyes are comparatively small ; they have no 
exterior nostrils or ears, and yet some species are 
endowed with a very sagacious scent, and with con- 
spicuous auditory ducts. A peculiarity, which unites 
the serpent tribe with some kinds of insects, is, that 
they undergo a sort of metamorphosis in changing 
their skins, which circumstance happens twice a year. 
This operation is performed in this way ; die old 
skin parts near the head, and the creature creeps 
from it by an undulatory kind of motion, arimyedL m 



a new skin of a more Yi^id heauty. The matomical 
itrocture of the \ioAj is admirable, and it seems as if 
nature had taken a ^edal delij^t not onlj in. 6am» 
ixig^ Imt also in colouring this animal : yet what d 
le&Bon to man, if he consider, that all these exterior 
diarms cover and disguise the mortal poison, which 
diis most dangerous creature contains in its teeth ! 
1'his contrast we may observe nearly all throogh the 
whole creation. The bee produes the sweetest fiiod 
by collecting honey, and yet possesses a venomous 
sting. The rose exhales the finest perfume, and its 
colour and beauty proclaim it the queen of the 
flowers ; and yet it is. surrounded with tham& 

The ancients- paid great honours to serpents, and 
sometimes called them good genii ; they abided by 
the sepulchres and burying places, and were addressed 
like the tutelary divinities of these places. We read 
in the fifth bo^ of the iEneis, that, when JEneas 
sacrificed to his fiither'^s ghost, a serpent of this kind 
made his appearance. 

" ' — ^ aiid from Uic lomb began to glide 

^hi hugj bulk on ser^n high roliunes roird, 

ly ue was lus breadlli of back, and streak*d wilb aealjr gokL 

'riiuf riding tm hit carb be seemed to pM* 

A rolling fire «long, and »inge Ibe grvs ; 

More Tarioos i^olbars tbroogh his bodj ran, 

lliaa Iris when her bow inbibes Ibe •■■. 

Between, the ri«og altars and around, 

Tbe saered monster abot along the ground; 

Tl'ith harmless pUij among the bowls be pasf'd. 

And with his lolling tongue aasaj'd tbe taste : 

Th«s fed with holy food, Ihv wond'rous gnest 

fVitbin tbe hollow tomb retir'd to rest" 

OBYO4 

li'ia impossible to gttess at the origin of this curious, 
^md^ Most likely, embl^matie, superstition. 
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This aniiiud was exalted to the honour of being 
an cmblengi of prudence, and even of eternity ; and 
IS oAen represented for the latter purpose biting his 
tail, so as to form a circle, in Egyptian hierogly^iics. 
They axe very numenms in Africa ; and Lucan in 
his Phanialia gives us a very extraordinary account of 
the difiesrent species, whidi he seems to have drawn 
partly from ancient Gredc authors, partly from ac* 
tual traditions. He says, 

" Why plagoM like tbese inleet the LibjMi air ; 
Why deaUn vnkDown in Taiioos shapes appear ; 
Whjy fhiilliil to deslToj, Uie ciined land* 
Is teaper'd thus bj Nature's secret hand ; 
Dark and obsoare the hidden cause remains* 
Amd still deludes the vain iuqoirer's paijis." 

mOWE's LVCAK. 

Unable to find out the natural cause, which has 
peopled the African deserts with vermin both so nu- 
merous and so poisonous, the poet refers their origin 
to a well-known &ble, and thus leaves his reader 
pleased, but not enli^tened. 

Serpents differ vay mudk in size. The Boa of 
Surinam grows to the length of thirty-seven feet. In 
the Isle of Java we are tdd of Serpents measuring 
fifty feet in length, and in the British museum there 
is a skin of one thirty-two feet long. Pliny the 
elder assures us, that he saw the skin of that enor- 
mous Serpent, which opposed the passage of Regulus 
and his army on the banks of the Bagrada ; it 
measured a hundred and twenty feet. 

Many Indians, and some jugglers of the South 
of France, tame these creatures, and teach them to 
dance ; an art very well known and highly esteemed 
among the ancients, who took it for a sort of sox€ery. 
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David mentioQs it in the 58th Fealm, vhere he says : 
" They are like the deaf Adder, that stoppeth her 
ear : which will not hearken to the voice of charmers, 
charming never so wisely." 



THE VIPER 

Is a venomous animal, a species of serpent, tlidt 
Beldam exceeds the length or two or three feet ; it i^ 
of a dirty yellow colour with black spots, and the 
belly entirely black ; the head is nearly figured in 
the sh^ of a lozenge. Unlike all others of the 
serpent kind, the Viper is vivip^'o^s, yet it is said, 
and ascertained, that the eggs lure produced and 
hatched in the body of the mother. This creature 
feeds on frqga, toads, lizards, a»d uninisls of the kind ; 
it is even asserted, that th^ ctitcli mice and small 
iHidp, a. find of which they seem very £oai. The 
teeth of tlie Viper are surrounded with a smdi blad- 
^AonUiiiiiig the poison. There is OO dffuht but 
this poisoD, which appears to have bees iafiiaei into 
the jaws of the Viper and other serpents by Provi- 
dence, as a means of revenge upon their enemies, is so 
Iiwnnless to the aniDul himself, that when swallowed 
by him it only serves to accelerate his digestion ; 
o 5 
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Slid indeed it' ilic venom were hiirtful to the Vipcf 
u'hen he swallows it, how could lie masticate ffofi 
and mice without lireaking the baneful bladder, and 
bting injured by the poisonous liquor? The Viper 
is very patient of hunger, and may be kept more 
than six months without food. When in coniine- 
ment, the Viper requires, or tastes, no food, and the 
sharjmess of its jraisou decreases in proportion. 

It is a native oi'many purls of this island, chiefly 
in the dry and chalky couuties. The flesh of the 
Viper w»s formerly used for broth, and much esteemed 
in medicine, particularly to restore debilitated consti. 
tutions. Here we cannot help admiring the wisdom 
of Providence, that knows how to extract out of a 
salubrious, healing substance, so keen, so mortsi a 
Venom as that of the Viper. The best remedy against 
the bite is to suck the wound, which may be doti« 
without danger, and after this to rub It with svreet 
oil, and poultice it with bread and milk. 




THE H01i.\i;D VIPER. 
Thu particular kind of A^p has two small ti 
I its head, ft apj^eani to b« in tome n 




SlillPEKTS. 

Mtcd in Egypt, where it enters the houses when 

£e family are at table, picks up the crumbs from the 

retires without doing any injury to the 

mpany. This is very likely the snake, which gave 

Eongin to the &ble of .Ssculapius haviBg appearctl 

tinder that form in a small island of the "Tyhet. 





Is the largest of ' alt English serpents, sometimes 
exceeding four feet in length. The colour of the body 
is variegated with yellow, green, white, and regular 
spots of brown and black. They seem to enjoy 
ihenuelves when basking in the sun, at the foot of an 
dd wall, as if consciously exposing the beauty of 
their versicolored scales to the rays of light. This 
t is perfectly innoxious, although many reports 
lave been circulated and believed to the contrary ; it 
■ on frogs, worms, mice, insects, and others, and 
■ 'pBAses the greater part of the winter in a state of 
torpidity. The Snake of warmer coumriet is not so 
harmless as that of this island, as will be easily 
mved by what will follow. 
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M-xHSw^ihraevraU; it «n I* five, aid 

V >«■»« Sqc: H B BM wfeihe T^O', ksnng ■ 
jic^ icatl t-.- B--«~ Bed. Eld mflicn a ray iltfi- 
fZ-ns 'v.'o^u. I>:^!i: e^L rye is ■ Ui;g' pmdulous 
*-■'- =!:t! £7« v-t v^Se£ Kss ogc yn beei ucataiiwl ; 
:^ x«r< s i^; ir.-i ^Li:\L vui^ued vith se^'enI 
£i>!nE; ?;i.T.,rs T'^ -^iipal riuracterisdc of ibis 
;-cs:l7-i-!f«LLiI KirtT;: ii ihs iu:m. x kind of instru- 
-•«:: rssfd'rliT^ u*? cuib dnin if a bridle, and 
j=.i?i *: :i; ii:rii::i:T .?; ihe nil : it i« fbrmed «' 
i^ .=-. J:^-i. b^v' . "v ViJis. linked needier, and rattling 
^~ ^ Vja^ cl-.-ol-^ Wbea dsroibed this oeatuie 
*iii.> iU TiziCi »i:fc 3 K^fiAaable noise and ra^- 
ci'v, «rX^ »r7vr :=;i^ al! oJmt animals, whidi ik 
s^aic cf' the ^»au«ive T^mom. vhich thii scrpant 
evBic^s.-3»« :l-> Uiif voimd^d limb with hia bite. 
The Twi::i hie in^jir.i, ihivHigh the uDComnxni shaip- 
c.M jsil rtpid rictacT of bis poison, generally in the 
counse o:' «■'£ or sevtii houra tominates the tonncnt 
acti UK H dw imhdppv victim. 
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A snake of this kind exhibited id London, &t a 
menagery of foreign beasts, in the year 1810, wounded 
a carpenter's hand, who was lepairing his cage, and 
seeking for his rule ; the mam ni&ted the most ex- 
GTwnating pain, and his life could not be saved, al- 
though medical assistaBce v^ immediately applied, 
and all efforts were made to prevent the dire effect 
of the poison. The proprietor was condemned to pay 
a deodaod for the guUt of the seipent. 




THE ASP, 

Whose name is so intimately connected with the 
memory of the Queen of Egypt, and her spontancouft 
and melancholy death, is found in Africa ; its bite 
always occasions a speedy but gentle death. This 
animal is from three to six feet in leugth ; it has two 
teeth longer than the rest, through which the venom 
flows. The body is covered with small round scales, 
but the di£Bculty of procuring a sight of this animal 
ii so great, that it is abnoet impossible to give an 
exact description of its colour and habits. 
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THE AMPHISBJENA 

±s a serpent of a harmless natnn, bong dntitut 
of those fsngf, which prepare, the Tenoin in nmilar 
animab. Each extremity ef Eds body ii of an equal 
thii^ess, which hai pven oooaauxL ts the ttacj, Alt 
this animal has two heads. Lucan in hii' poen 
give^ UB a poetical deso-^rtion of thit and sevend other 
serpents and snakes found in Lybift, in which el^fince 
ef language, beauty of versification, and liTclinev of 
&mcy, have perhaps a greater claim than truth tothe 
adnuration of the reader, 

" with brnlngi Strai, J!n AnpUahMMt mr' 

llair double h«id>, and rouM tht MildwV feait 

Big«r b» aim : more Mgrr Um; pnnaa; 

OneT'rj Hide Llieiraiint qgiok navu; 

With eqniil ■winneu fuc* or diaii tiiBfnjf. 

And felluw fill when thonglil to run mmf. 

Tfcni OB the looini the biitir (hultle* slid*, 

AlterattB Bj, uid >h«ot at either lide." Z. 

This serpent is covered with a hard sltin of an 
-earthy colour, and has been found also in South 
America. 






THE FROG- 

When this amphibioua ammal first issues from 
the egg, in which it is produced, it is merely a black, 
tm^ mass, with a slender tail. This, called a 
tadpole, b the embryo of the Frog, whtch, when 
it has attained a certain size, bursts its case, and 
mppeais with head and legs, leaving its tail, with 
die rest of the exuvia; of its former shape. This* 

EamoTphosis is one of the most curious in na- 

E, and deserves our observation. The Frog, 
<£ke other amphibious animals, needa not to breathe 

order to put his blood in»o circulation, having 
ft communication between the two ventricles of the 
heart. Tlie common Frog lives during Spring I'n 
ponds, brooks, muddy dit^es, marshy grounds, and 
Wher watwy places; in Summer in corn fields and 
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THE Tt'AP. 

tkn ittu^iiii'Ai 1,1* liiv kM^ tnxxrvtx oi miare ; &(■ 
thuu;;h [}rt:}u.d'ict:, arid ialv^ uatjci^t-'ooi, bait an\tJ 
fi tttf{iA3 1.1 mrtiua si-edci oi &aiinsL>, r.coe o:' iho 
- Cn:3tor &r£ i!G>picabI«; but all. th« 
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the frog iu the body, he also resembles him in his 
habits ; but the frog is nimble and leaps to a great 
distance, while the toad crawls, and strives in vain 
to haste away. It is an error to supjpofie die Toad 
to be a noxious and venomous animal ; he is as harm- 
less as the frog, and, like some of the human kind, 
only labours under the stigma of undeserved calumny. 
Several stories have been rdated of his spitting poison, 
or knowing how to expel the venom he may have re- 
ceived from the spider or any other animals ; but these 
fables have been long exploded, and have vanished 
like vapours before the enlightening torch of experi- 
ments. A curious and yet inexplicable j^enomenon 
is, that Toads have been found alive in the centre of 
laf|^ blocks of stone, where they must have subsisted 
without fi>od and respiration for a number of years. 
The feet, we believe, cannot be denied; but the 
way, in which this spark of animal life is preserved, 
passes the limits of our conc^tion. With regard 
to the lei^h of life in amphibious animals, it is im» 
possible to state any thing decisive, as several fects 
prove, that some of them have been blessed with 
astonishing longevity. 

According to La Cepede and other naturalists, it 
is also impossiUe to determine, how far an amphi- 
bious animal may increase in bulk. The immense 
skins of a Lizard and of a Toad have long been 
seen in one of the churches at St. Omer, in Ficardy, 
«nd have asteaiished the beholders. 
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THE LIZ ARE 

X^TTREt in ber jKavident wisil 
mwT— *■ in taa unrntermplal chaii 
CRuion. Tbe coral brings th( 
new Ae v^etaUe ; the Bat call* 
and ibe binlc with equal rights < 
Tr'^^"** join the inhabitants of 
vhl: Aaee of the land, vfaUst tl 
■lilaies them to those of tbe air. 
be dindai into several species, an 
KHOnn. Tber are amphibious, 
e^-.ia!ly }ui{q>y on land or in vat 
pkiiicalar spedes afiect more the < 
fleoMni. They are hannless, and 
from popular, but we think 
ticni, die honourable qualificatio 
to nun. The salamander, fabulc 
able to h-rv amidst tbe flames, is 
• krad o( Liwd. 
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THE CAMELEON 

Is a small animal of the lizard genus, about t.e „ 

i inches in length. Hia natural colour is a bluish 
grey, but varies cori-iiilerably when esposed to the 
vun, or placed upon some stuff at' a bright colour, 
which he generally reHects so strongly as to lose 
his own. It has been supposed, that it is by swell- 
ing himself to a certain degree, that this curious 
annual can impart to Ins skin a smoothness suHTcient- 
to reflect the colour which surronnds him. The 
Camekcm can live several mouths irithout taking 
" any other food but a few flies, which he seems 
iw^rflow with great difKcrilly ; his skin is very 
Ethin, and almost transparent. The tongue is nearly 
long as the whole body. When he descends 
n 3 tree he moven very cautiously, and curls his 
■il round some branch to save himself from falling. 
Re inhabits Asia and Africa, snd is also found in 
Mexican dominions. From his assuming tb« 
■colour of any thing near him, he is often used as en 
^mblem of obsequiousness «nd flattery : and as a 
laymlMl to describe, allegorically, those vile sycophants> 




THE CROCODILE, and ALLIGATOR, 



Are the largest of the Lizartl genus ; and, thou^ 
capable of living on land, as well as in the water, link 
themselves with fish by being oviparous ; while the 
whale, that is confined to the regions of the deep, 
and cannot live out of them, bears resemblance to 
the quadrupeds by bringing forth her young alive. 
Both the Crocodile, whose haunts are the reedy 
banks of the Nile, the Niger, in A&ica, and the 
Ganges in Asia; and the Alligator, who is confined 
to the middle parts of America; appear to be of a 
gregarious propensity, as they are sometimes found 
lying as close together as a raft of timber. The body 
of both is rough, being covered with hard Gcale:^. 
The Crocodile is in length eif;hteen, twenty, and 
1 thirty feet, the tail Ijeiiig about five feel 
lialf. The feet arc webbed ; the hindei 
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liaving four toes, the fore feet five, three of which 
have strong nails. The eye is very small in pro- 
portion to the whole bulk of the creature, and about 
one inch lonor in its wider diameter. Th^ nose is 
in the middle of the upper jaw, and perfectly round 
and flat ; the jaws seem to be locked one within 
another, by means of the sharp teeth of which the 
African species has forty above,' and thirty-eight 
below ; tbjgi^ Asiatic, . twenty more in each jaw. The 
distance between the two jaws is large enough to 
admit the body of a man. From the general ac- 
count of this tremendous animal, his destructive 
powers may be easily conjectured; and whether at- 
tacking or attacked he is nearly invincible. By the 
reason of his legs being short, his walk on the ground 
is very slow ; and from the structure of his backbone, 
he turns with diBBiculty; but he swims very fast. 
The female lays eggs in the sand, to the number of 
three hundred, which often become the prey of 
the vulture or other birds, providentially appointed 
to lessen the multiplication of so dangerous a crea- 
ture. They are not ofily sought eagerly by these, 
but also by the natives, being a very luscious food 
for them. We hear much said about the cunning 
and lurking of the Crocodile, of his ^imitating the 
groaning of a man, or the weeping of a child, to 
draw nearer the object of his search, man or beast ; 
but most of these anecdotes are fabulous, and not 
worth mentioning in a book where we pledged ouiw 
selves to publish nothing, but what is generally hdd 
as indisputable among the best observers of Nature. 
The habits of the Alligator are the same with those 
of the Crocodile, but he is not quite so large. 
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THE TORTOISE 

Is a distinct genus of aniniBts, of the dMi uapki- 
Inous, and of the reptile order. They an finind of 
Tarious sizes and dimensions, from a lew indiei to 
five feet in length. It has a small head, taar feet, 
amd a tail, which the animal gathers within the shdl 
in such a way, that the top part and the under out 
meet together, and so closely that the greatest atiength 
cannot separate them. The eye- is destitute of lo 
tipper Hd, the under one serving to defend that organ. 
The upper shell, made up of thirtj-seven compart- 
ments, is convex, and so strong, that a loaded cart 
can pass over it without injuring the creature indde. 
In winter they retire to some cavern under ground, 
which they line with mtaSj'gr^, and leaves, and 
where they pass in safe- and soHtary retirement UK 
whole of the brumal season. ■ Tlie Tortoise is waj 
tenacious of life, and one has heen known to live, or 
at least to show signs of life, for the space of four ai>d 
twenty days af^er the head had been severed from the 
body. It is no less remarkable for Its longevity, ai 
it is ascertained, that one Uved apwms of one 



hutidred and twenty yean in the gafll^ of TjambeUi 
Z*nlace. 

The Tortoiseshetl which is {nroduced by this 
animal, aa well as by the hawlcVbill turtle, is em- 
ployed in several articles of useful and ornamental 
Utensils, and when of a good colour sella Ht a ' vtm- 
nderable price. It is often alluded to in poetry, j^ 
it 18 reported that Mercury, the inventor rf the lyre, 
made it at first out ot the shell of a Tortoise, as w« 
see it carved in andenthas reliefe, or on i^imeos. 




THE aKA TOKTOISE, or TURTLE, 

Is reckoned a very delicate food, especially the 
green, and the loggcrhuad. Some of them are so 
large that they weigh near four hundred pounds,- 
and some eight hundred pounds. They generally 
ascend from the sea, and crawl on the beach, ^ther 
tar {bod, or &r laying their eggs (which are as big 
■ometimcB as those of a common hen), to the num- 
ber oi fifty or nxtf at a time. The young ones^ as 
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soon as they are hatched, crawl down to their natural 
element. They are caught, when sleeping on land, 
by turning them on their backs ; for as they cannot 
turn themselves over again, all means of escape is 
denied them. The lean of the green turtle tastes 
and looks like veal, without any fishy flavour. The 
£eit is as green as grass, and very sweet. They are 
common in Jamaica, and in most of the islands of the 
East and West Indies. 
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upon straw or hay. The Caterpilkrs are di^idei 
into two classes, the regular and the irregular ones. 
Tlie regular have sixteen feet, two near the tail, 
eight along the body (four on each side), and six 
about the forepart of the breast, which they use when 
they spin, to direct the thread which issues out of 
their mouths. The irregular ones have any other 
number, and some times as few as only six. Their 
metamorphoses have been from the earliest times a 
subject of admiration for the wisest observers of 
Nature ; and their acquiring wings, after passing 
through a state of apparent insensibility, generally 
received as an emblem of the immortality of the hu- 
man soul. We shall give here the description of two 
or three of these insects, from whidi the reader will 
be able to acquire the knowledge of the particular 
habits of all the different tribes. 

The Caterpillar which feeds on the nettle is about 
an inch in length, covered with bristles, and of a red- 
dish brown colour. After having changed its skin 
three times when in the shape of a worm, it crawls 
up to a branching part of the stalk 4 and, hanging 
itself by the hinder part or tail, swells and bursts in 
such a curious way, that the Caterpillar'^s skin drops 
to the ground, and the Chrysalis, or Aurelia, so 
called from the golden tinges of its body, remains 
suspended ; till, after a fortnight of torpor, it bursts 
its skin again, and escapes in the vast plains of the 
air, under the beautiful form of a variegated Butter- 
fly. 

The Caterpillar of the apple and pear tree is very 
remarkable for its bigness, being about three or four 
inches in length, nearly half an inch broad, and of a 
beautiful green colour, covered at particular places 
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"inth tuberdes of a shimng'turquoise-blue colour, each 
armed with five black bristles. The peculiarity ob- 
served in this insect is the manner in which it dis- 
poses its silken tomb, spinning its thread in such a 
way, that, when it is turned into a chrysalis, no in- 
sect can get admittance within ; and yet so ogntrivedt 
that, when the butterfly is hatched, it may, without 
much trouble, find its way out The moth pn>> 
duced by this caterpillar is very large, measuring five 
inches in breadth ; the wings are decorated with the 
xesemblance of an eye, nearly in the same manner as 
<m the tail of the peacock, and this Moth is called^ 
for this reason, PhcJana Juwmia. 

The Silkworm, or Bombyx, is a caterpillar, of the 
xpgular class, so well known, that it hardly needs 
description; it goes through the changes of skin, and 
the torpid state of the aurelia, or chrysalis, like the 
others ; and becomes a moth, which has very little to 
boast in pmnt of beauty ; but the produce of its silk 
is the object, which man has in view in keeping, 
tending, and feeding this insect. The cone of the 
silkworm somewhat resembles a pigeon^s egg, the 
thread is wound about in a very irregular manner, as 
it appears, but very likely according to some rules, 
which have yet escaped the observations of the keenest 
BaturaUsts. The whole length of the thread in 
one cone will sometimes measure three hundred yards, 
and is so fine, that eight or ten are generally united 
into one by the manufacturers. These creatures are 
raised artificially in many of the European countries, 
being kept in a place built for this purpose, and fed 
every day with firesh leaves firom the mulberry tree ; 
but in Syria, China, Tonquin, and other warm cH- 

p 2 
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mates, they thrive in a state of Nature, without the 
aafiistance of man. 

The Moth and Butterfly are equally the produce 
.of a Caterpillar; but the Butterfly keeps its wingi 
erect, and closed at the edges, when at rest, and flics 
in the dny time ; the Moth flies chiefly by night, or 
in the mornings and evenings, and has its wings 
lying flat, or folded on the body, when at rest. The 
insect ol the pear-tree, and of the Silkworm are 
Moths ; the caterpillar of the nettle produces not a 
moth but a real butterfly ; the wings are el^antly 
variegated with black, brown, red, white, and blue. 
The cabbage feeds a Caterpillar, the butterfly of 
which is well known by its beautiful whiteness. 
Some of those insects, that float and flutter about us 
in the fields and meadows, are a great ornament to 
the plants upon which they sit to sip the neetar of 
their chalices with their trunks, and sometimes can 
hardly be distinguished from the flowers which they 
plunder. 

The Ephemera, or Day Fly, is so called on account 
of the shortness of its life ; it is a small insect originat- 
ing from a Caterpillar residing in rivers ; after baring 
remained several months in the creeping state, it 
bursts at four o^clock into the fly form, and dies soon 
after. 

The fly has four wings, two larger and two smaller 
ones, attached to the corselet ; and six legs fixed also 
to the same part of the body. The head is adorned 
with two or four antenna, the form of which has 
often been a characteristic to distinguish the species ; 
the eyes are large and beautifiil, being composed of 
an immense number of small hexagonal pieces, and 



the proboscis is spirally turned up to the mouth ; die 
belly or hinder part is composed of rings and ooveri^ 
with ham. The eggs <^most part of these insects 
are laid in summer or autumn, and pass the winter 
reason in that state. 

It is curious to see the eddies, which the smaU 
nocturnal insects describe around a light in the even-^ 
ing ; and almost impossible to guess, what attracts 
them so powerftdly to their own ruin. A modem 
author says : 

*' Why flutter so ? whj foolish run to death 

1<ie?ilJible, in the perfid blaze 

Of yonder watchfiil lamp ? does lore prompt IhM 

Uoder Uiese lofty walls to rove, aod aeek» 

Through e?*Diiig shades, thy carbancle-ey'd mate^ 

As learned sages tell ? or by the light 

Soddenly dazzled, hast thoa lost thy way 

To groree and meadows, where to lead , naseen, 

A nibr lUe? or does thy little mind. 

With greater projects swoln, dare to explore 

This bnming iEtna*s mysteries ^ so did 

l^mpedocles, and in the flames expir'd." 2. 
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THE LOUSE AND FLEA. 

The Louse is an insect of the order aptera, that 
is to say, those that have no wings. Several animals 
are pestered by this or similar kind of vermin, and 
every one is Afferent according to the substance upon 
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which it feeds. The human Louse deserves a parti' 
cuhur notice. Its jskin is very transparent, so that 
when examined by a powerful microscope, you can 
see its blood and intestines in motion. The body 
is divided into three parts ; the head, the corselet, 
and the belly. In the head are two black eyes, and 
oVer each a horn or antenna, composed of five joints, 
and surrounded with hairs ; and instead of a mouth,, 
this teazing insect is armed with an instrument en- 
closing a piercer and a sucker, which it thrusts into 
the skin, and through which it draws the blood and 
humours, that constitute its principal support. This 
piercer is supposed to be seven hundred times smaUer 
than a common hair J and is capable of being re- 
tracted or protracted. The breast is also transparent, 
and to it are joined the six legs, consisting of five 
joints each, and covered with a skin resemblmg 
shagreen. At the extremity of each foot are two 
claws of unequal size, covered with hairs ; the skin 
of the belly is also like shagreen, and at the extre- 
mity are small prominencies, as may be observed in 
several other insects. By the hdp of the mi(3X)scope 
the whole process of its sucking the blood and hu- 
mours is plainly seen, as wdl as the passing of them 
through the guts. They lay about a hundred ^gs 
in twelve days ; and when the body upon which they 
feed is labouring imder some disease, the fecundity 
of this insect is most astonishing. These eggs are 
naturally hatched in six days, so that in the space of 
two months a female might have five thousand oflt 
spring. This peculiar disease was more firequent 
amongst the ancients than it is with us, which was 
owing to their' using hardly any linen cloth next to 
their skin. Th^ir wooden toga^ mantles, and othex 
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coverings, which were but now and then sent to the 
scourer, harboured the vermin much more snugly 
than our linen garments. Pherecydes, a philosopher 
of Scyros, who had the honour of being the naaster 
of Pythagoras, declared, in a letter which he wrote a 
few days before his death, " that he was covered with 
lice,'' and did not seem to show any reluctance at 
mentioning it. The best preservative against this 
pest is cleanliness. 

What must astonish us is, that a child bom in a 
clean and respectable house, distant from any place 
where these vermin may abide, will sometimes be 
plagued with them, till attention and maternal care 
have destroyed the whole. Do the ejggs fly in the 
air ? are they go small as to be wafted from countries 
to countries, and thrive when they alight on a fruit- 
ful ground ? It is a consideration left to naturalists, 
and which might involve us in too long a discussion 
to find a place here. 

The Mite is a well known insect, which preys 
up(m fresh and putrid substances, particularly where 
a sort of fermentation is excited by heat. It is a 
crustaceous animal, and, like the common louse^ 
almost transparent. It has a sharp snout, two small 
eyes, and six legs. It is curious to see how their 
busy tribes work, in common, to hew down huge 
rocks and mountains of old dieese, in order to get at 
that particular spot, where they can more comfortably 
feed themselves and deposit their eggs ; which are so 
minute, that, as it has been computed, a pigeon's 
egg exceeds the dimension of one of them thirty mil- 
lions of times. That life, instinct, and perpetuity of 
Yeproduction should exist in so small a being, is 
highly astonishing, and yet the Mit^ is not th? 
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smallest of living creatures. The microscope has 
opened the eye of man upon a world of innumenUe 
animalcules, which people the three inhahitaUc de- 
ments of Nature. Myriads of them danoe with die 
motes in the sunbeams, they swim by millions in a 
dewdrop, prepare the glebe for v^etation, and d)b 
and flow with the air of our breath. 

«« T heae, ooaoeal'd 

Bj the kind art of forming Henr'n, etcnpe 
The grosser eje «^ man ; for if the worids. 
In worlds enclos'd, should ob kb sawes bnral. 
From oates ambrosial aad the neetar'd bowl 
He would, abhorrent, tarn; and ia dead aight, 
TVheB siienoe aleepa o'er all, be stonn'd with Boise." 

THE FLEA 

Is another of those vexing and plaguing little 
creatures which mankind has been doomed to be tor- 
mented with. Less ignoble than the loasey and of a 
livelier nature, it is more generally troublesome, as, 
by its leapings, it often escapes being caught. It i» 
oviparous, and the egg, which is hardly disoemiUe by 
the naked eye, yields a small white wcnrm, beset with 
hairs ; these eggs, as well as those c^ the louse, are 
generally called nits. The Flea is an active, trouble- 
some, blood-thirsty insect ; it has a small head, large 
eyes, and roundish but compressed body, which is 
covered with a kind of armour resembling the tor- 
toise-shell in colour and transparency. The plates 
of which this skin is composed are also armed with 
spines or bristles. It has six legs, two of which are 
much longer than the other, in order to enable the 
insect to make such wondrous leaps, as to raise thu 
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body above two huodted timet iu diameter. It is 
nlnaved, ^t in one day the Flea will eat above ten 
tinHB ita own bulk. They suck the blood out of the 
small arteries aild veins next to the skin, which they 
perforate with an instrument naturally contrived tor 
this purpose, leave a red mark behind, and discharge 
the blood which they have digested in red spot» upon 
dor linen. Cleanliness is also the best preservative 
against Fleas. 
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THE BUG, ANT, GLOW-WORM, GNAT, 
ANB ANTLION. 

The Bug is a worse insect than the two foregoing, 
fiir although it deserves death for its troublesome de- 
predations on our very blood, yet it punishes ua for 
the deed, leaving a strong and nauseous smell. They 
bide themselves so curiously in bedsteads, and wher.' 
ever there are chinks, that when they have taken 
once their abode any where, it is next to impossible 
completely to destroy their race. 
r 5 
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The Bug has a round body, about the ei^tli of 
an inch in diameter, a small corselet, and a smaller 
head. It is provided with the necessary apparatus to 
suck human blood, and is endowed by Providence 
with great fecundity : a female lays generally one 
hundred and fifty eggs. Although this insect has no 
wings, yet it is so cunning, that it often drops firom 
the ceiling, or the tester of the bed, upon the face of 
the person asleep under it. They appear to have a 
very delicate and keen power of smelling, and snuff 
their prey at a great distance. Fumigations of aro- 
matic plants have sometimes succeeded in driving 
them away ; but they are so tenacious of their selected 
abodes, that unless you fill up the room with the 
strcHig vapour of sulphur, they will not depart, or,- if 
they do, will soon return. Leaves and branches of 
rue strewed on the bed will also keep them aloof for 
some time. 

THE ANT, PJSMIRE, oe EMMET, 

Is a well known insect in our country, as well as 
4n the rest of the world. They have no wings, bi^t 
assume them when nature calls the males to the duty 
of wooing the females, firom which circumstance they 
are styled by Entomologists, Hymenoptera. The 
colour of the ant is in general a dark red or brown, 
with a fine gloss on the belly. They i§.re, like the 
bees, divided inio three tribes, male, female, and 
neutral. The females and neuters are furnished with 
stings for their defence ; the males are wholly desti- 
tute of them. The males and females are in proper 
season iumished with wings, but the neuters uie 
destitute of them, and are doomed to all labour and 
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drudgery on the hill. This hill is constructed with 
considerable art and labour ; it is composed of leaves, 
bits of wood, sand, earth, and gum from the trees, 
which are all united into a mass, perforated with gal- 
leries to give access to the numerous cells which it 
contains. From this hill there are several paths, 
worn by the constant passing and repassing of these 
creatures ; and it is worthy the admiration of the 
naturalist to consider how busy the whole legion 
appears, in brining bits of straw, dead bodies of 
other insects, or in carrying away their eggs,^ if some 
inmiinent danger threatens the republic. l^heir 
organ of smelling must be uncommonly keen, as they 
can find at a great distance from their habitatioi^ 
any £bod they are fond of. The scouts give notice 
to their respective tribes ; they come in long proces- 
sion, for the length of one or two miles, sometimes 
more,. to commit their depredations on a ripe fruit, 
or on a pot of sweetmeats. This insect has been 
long proposed as an instance of industry and eco- 
nomy. 

" — Firat crept 

The parsimunious eminet, proyideiit 
Of falnre, in soiall room larg;e heart enclosed; 
Pattern of just equality, perhaps. 
Hereafter ; joined in her popular tribes 
Ofcominonaltj. — -,— " 

MJLTON'5 PARAOUE lost, B. VII. 

But it has been lately discovered, that the Ant is 
not so provident as it was supposed against the scar- 
city of the winter season ; for indeed it does not want 
to hoard up, as it passes the whole of the brumal 
months in a state of torpidity. 
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THE GLOW-WORM- 

This cunoiu iusect is^ a Uvuig phenomeium ; die 
light or phosphoric glow, wliich it emits frcmi two 
spots in the interior parts-of its body, has berai long 
the admiration of all, and the puzisle of many natu- 
ralists. This light resemUss so much in its cdoui, 
and perhaps in its nature, that whidi shines on putrid 
fish and rotten wood ; that it may arise from the 
£eces in a certain state of fermentation : and this 
app^urs the more prob^Ue, when we oonsder, that 
the light appears in brightness and intensity in pro- 
portion to the animal^s being more or less irri- 
tated. The body, whidi is about an inch in 
length, is divided into twelve sections, or annulets, 
each cov^ed with a scale of a black colour ; the head 
is flat and depressed. The insect is found upon banks 
on the sides of roads, and on. hedges, where this 
bright lustre shines between the blades of grass, (Hr 
leaves, among which the creature creeps very slowly. 
The best observers pretend to have ascertained, that 
the shining, insect is the female of the species; and 
that the male is a small fly, which in its form does 
not resemble the glow-worm. If it be so, it must be 
one of the greatest anomalies in nature, and especi- 
ally ip Entomology, where we have not yet -found a 
union between a winged insect and another of a diffe- 
rent form. The case of the ants, ^nd other hyme- 
nopters, is different; the males and females being the 
same in the shape of the body : but here we are told, 
that the fly is considerably smaller than the glow- 
worm, and does not seem to be akin to it. However, 



it is a mystery which i$ not yet unravelled ; and if 
it be a fact^ we find it very appropriately concealed 
under the mythological and elegant story of Psyche 
and Cupid ; he the lover, with wings, she following 
him with a lamp in her hand. The following lines 
allude to the fable : 

Thoo, living meteor of ike dewj baok« 

That tipp*8t the glossy leaves and emerald turf 

With silver rajs ; bright Cicindela, tell. 

Oh ! tell me how thj lovely mother unce« 

The gentle Psjohe, on the eager wings 

Of fond desire, through all the world, in quest 

Of wanton Copid, went ; and brought from Heav'o, 

This clear, tranalucid lamp, thou still preserv'st. 

And hold'st up still, like her, in search of love, 

A fiuthful beacon to thy wand'riil|^ mate. 

Z. 

THE GNAT 

Is an insect, which deserves the observati^ of the 
naturalist, not only for the most curious conformatioa 
of its lancet, which so quickly and power&lly cuts 
our arteries and small veins, and* through whidi it 
sodu our blood into its body, but also for the several 
metamorphoses it undergoes before it arrives at its 
winged state. The Gnat deposits its eggs upon the 
slimy surfiM^ of stagnant water, and sets tli^em up- 
lift one against another in the form of a small boat ; 
after floating upon the water for several days in the 
first warm weather in the spring, as soon as they feel 
the time of hatching, the worms, which the eggs 
ocmtain, precipitate themselves to the bottom, and 
there feed for a fortnight ; after whidi time they 
undergo another transfinrmation. The result is a 
curious animal, with a kind of wheel in incessant 
motion, through which it imbibes the air, at the sur- 
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face of the water, to which it is obliged to repair 
every moment ; having passed about ten days in this 
state, their increase being at an end, they assume 
auother form, and keep longer near the surftce, ani 
at last the outer skin bursts, and the winged insect, 
standing upon the exuvue he is going to leave behind, 
smooths his new-bom wings, springs into the air, 
and begins his depredations. The fecundity of this 
animal is so remarkable, that in the course of summer 
they might increase to the amazing number o( five 
or six hundred thousands, if Providence bad not 
ordered that they should become the prey of birds, 
who by this means prevent their multiplying more 
than they generally- do The sting, or lancet, which 
this insect carries at its mouth, is a microscopic ob- 
ject, and affords the lover of natural wonders great 
subject for inquiries. Its trunk is in the shape of a 
scaly sheath, and so fine^ that the extremity can 
scarcdy be seen vnth the assistance of the best mi- 
croscope ; from this trunk it darts five small cutting 
instruments, which inflict those troublesome wounds 
we feel so keenly, and which are attended with a local 
swelling, which is produced by a small drop of poison 
distilling down the lancet, and a drop of caustic 
liquid emitted at the hinder part of the body ; this 
swelling occasions the blood to rush to the wound, 
and the insect is seen to swell and become red, as the 
blood ascends into its body. These observations have 
been made with attrition, and often repeated, by the 
Editor of this work. It is curious that this insect, 
which is called Cousin in vulgar French, as if, shar- 
ing some of the human blood, he were consan- 
guineous to man, is called here Gnat, firom Cogna* 
tusy akin, a cousin. 
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THE ANT-LION 



Is an insect of wonderful properties; it is hatched 
from an egg laid in soft moving ground, or sand ; the 
insect increases soon in size, and assumes the shape 
of a small spider, with this difference, that his legs. 
are constructed in such a way that he proceeds hack- 
wards ; he has six feet, and the helly is in the shape 
of a heart, armed with small tubercles and bristles. 
The corselet, to which the legs are attached, is small; 
and the head is armed with two horns, not unlike 
those of the stag beetle, and two very 'sharp eyes. 
What must create our utmost admiration is, that 
this insect, which cannot move but in a retrograde 
direction, is doomed by nature to feed upon flies and 
ants, the quickness and agility of which would at all 
times deprive him of his prey; but he has been en- 
dowed with an uncommon instinct, attended with 
stratagem: he makes a kind of funnellike hole in 
loose earth or sand, and placing himself at the bottom 
of it, waits there with the utmost patience, for several 
days, till an uncautious ant, or giddy fly, falls into 
the deathfiil pit. Then all his skill is put in requi- 
sition ; he throws out, by the shaking of his horns, a 
great quantity of sand upon and above the insect, to 
prevent its climbing up the steep sides of his hole ; 
and, when the prey appears strong and nimble, he 
gives a general commotion, the whole construction 
crumbles down, and the imprudent insect, over- 
whelmed with the ruins, falls into the horns of the 
Ant-lion, which open as a pair of forceps at the bot- 
tom. When he has sucked out the blood and inside 
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of his prey, he takes it upon his head, and, by t sod* 
den jerk, throws the carcase to a distance from bis 
abode. After passing several weeks in these watcb- 
ings and troubles to get his food, being then grom 
t6 a larger size, he makes himself a kind of hall outoC 
ithe saod, which he hangs inside with a shining kind 
of thread or silk, and remains there till he arrives at 
his second state, which is a sort of chrysalis or larva, 
the appearance of which is between the past and the 
future form. From this larva, this shapeless, uncouth, 
ill-Looking, mummylike being, arises a slender-waist- 
ed, winged insect, which, after fluttering about for • 
few weeks, performing the duty of rikture, and depo- 
siting eggs in the sand, resigns it$ life, conscious, we 
may suppose, of having done all it was created for, 
and ftdfiUed the intention and will of Grod. The 
winged insect has a head of a chesnut colour ; the 
body is of a pearly grey, the legs short, the wingi 
long and greyish, and the superior ones marked wiUi 
four brown spots. It is often seen fluttering about 
the sides of roads and dry banks exposed to the East, 
in the months of June and July — continues for a 
liftle time, and then entirely disappears. The Edi- 
tor of this publication has kept for several years many 
Ant-lions under his inspection, and can vgnch fiir the 
truth of what is asserted above. This insect is very 
rare in this country ; but in France and Italy there 
is not a bank on the sides of a public road, at a sandy 
ridge at the foot of an old wall, which does not har- 
bour a great number of these insects. 
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•THE COMMON FLY, SPIDER, A]rt> 

DEATHWATCH. 

Th£ Fly, although the most numerous, most 
'<x>mmon, and domesticated, is among the least knowi^ 
of insects as to its general habits. They appear in a 
troublesome number in the beginning of warm wea- 
ther, and remain with us, seeking their food on our 
tables, staining our mirrors and ceilings, tiH Septem- 
ber, when they get benumbed, or what the vidgar call 
blind, and in a few days retire out of sight. Where 
they hide themselves ; where and what are the mag- 
gotsj which they lay for the next generation ; how 
Io!3g they live ; whether they die in the course of the 
winter, and are succeeded by a new set ; are still 
problems in natural history. However it is certain 
they are oviparous, and carry their eggs, which are <^ 
a pink colour, under their bdly. They feed upon 
any thing that comes in their way, and are particu-> 
kurly fond of any kind of sweets. 

THE SPIDER. 

There are several kinds of this insect, all accord- 
ing with the following characters : Eij^t crooked 
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legs ; eight eyes ; the mouth fiimished with two 
cLiws ; and the anus provided with papillae or nipjiles 
for weaving a web. This insect is very rapacious, 
and therefore endowed by nature with talents of a verj 
curious kind to get its prey. Sagacity^ industry) 
patience, and strength, are the principal means, 
through which it procures itself food. In this coun- 
try spiders are not noxious ; in warmer climates, the 
body is sometimes as big as a bend's egg^ covered 
with hairs, and the bite is venomous. The eyes, 
which are set on the head to a number not exceeding 
eight, are destitute of lids, but defended with a homy 
substance, which is supposed to assist the sight. The 
extremity of each leg is furnished with three crooked 
claws, the other claw is less, placed higher up the leg, 
and serves it to adhere to the threads of the web. 
The web is wonderfiil in its formation. 



" The Spider's Iqucb, liow exqiiisllel j fine f 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line." 

Pope's Essay on BIav. 

He sits in the middle, and the least motion, caused 
by a fly or other insect rushing against it, soon givck 
him notice, and then he falls upon his prey, sucks 
the blood, and gets rid of the remains. This hunt is 
often attended with great detriment to his nets, which 
he is soon obliged to repair. The female lays gene- 
rally from nine hundred to a thousand eggs, which 
are k^pt in a kind of bag, but the fowls of the air 
are ordered by Providence to check this tremendous 
population. The silk, whicti the Spider produces, 
has not strength enough to be employed for any use- 
ful purpose, though, out of curiosity, gloves and 
stockings have been woven out of it. 



THE DEATHWATCH 

Is not, SB superstitious people have supposed, an 
xmect that fraretells our exit Irora this life. It is a 
■nOAll, harmless animal, somewhat like a wood-louse, 
«ir a beetle ; and the ticking noise it makes seems to 
Iw produced b^ the upper lip, and the call of the 
Toale to the female. Many thanks ought to be given 
to that learned naturalist, Mr. Allen, who has disco- 
vered the DBuse of the noise ; and has thereby con- 
nderaUy reduced the superstition, of which, for cen- 
turies, this insect had been the object. His descrip- 
tum of the animal may be found in the Philosophical 
Transactions. 




THE LOCUST, MOLE CRICKET, and 
CRICKET. 

Thf Locust is a voracious insect, well-known in 
Egypt and on the coast pf Barbary, where they are 
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found in such a quantity, that when they take tin I''''' 
flight they obscuce the air, and appear like a dni 1^ 
of several hundred yards square. Wherever Atf I'd 
alight, devastation and misery foUow them. Ikf |tni 
ruin aU the hopes of the husbandman, and the efi 
of their unwelcome visits may be felt for sevaral Mh h 
sons. They are frequently mentioned in the OH h 
Testament. The Locust is not unlike the gns- If 
hopper, except that it is of a brown colour. In nnof |i 
parts of India they are used for food, being roastdli 
and kept in earthem pots or pass, and appear lib 
boiled shrimps. 

Whether they are of the same kind with tkm 
that were the instruments of God^s wrath upon die 
relentless king of Misraim, we are not able to decide. 
This plague is most beautifully alluded to in the fti- 
lowing lines from the first book of Milton'*s Paradise 
Lost, where the sublime bard compares the fallea 
angels to them. 



(( 



to Ibeir geoeral's voice they sooo obejr'd 



lunumerable. As when the potent rod 
Of Amrain*s son, in Egypt's evil day, 
Wa?*d roand the coast, upcali'd a pitchy oloocl 
Of LocustSt warpiug on the eastern wind. 
That o*er the realms of inipioas Pharaoh hang 
Like night, and darkened all the land of Nil^ 
So numberlesa were those bad angels seen. 
Hovering on wings, under the cope of Hell« 
Twixt apper, nether, and snrroanding firet^ 



THE MOLE CRICKET 

Is the largest of the genujs, and is very particular^ 
&rmed ; the two fore feet, which are placed very near 
the head, have the shape of wheels, and, resembling 



i 
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bose of the Mole, are contrived to help the insect in 
RUTOwing under ground. It is very noxious to gar- 
, as it attacks the roots of young plants, and 
them soon to rot and die. The female forms 
of clammy earth, in which she deposits her 
like the grasshopper, to the number of one 
Imiidred and fifty, white, and not bigger than a small 
piiTs head. The nest is carefully closed up on every 
ade, to secure the brood from tha incursions of the 
■rubs and other subterraneous depredators. It has 
BO particular voice, and is, as all other insects, com- 
posed of a head with two long antennae, a hard corse- 
leC^ and a belly composed of several rings moving 
Upon each other. It undergoes the same changes as 
do all the insects of the same species. 



THE CRICKET. 

There are two distinct kinds of these insects, the 
field crickets and the domestic ones ; the latter gene- 
tally abide in houses, selecting for their place of re- 
tirotnent the chimneys or backs of ovens ; live upon 
any thing that comes in their way, flour, bread, 
meat, and especially sugar, of which they seem to be 
partially fond. The chirping noise, which they make 
nearly without intermission, is produced by a fine 
membrane at the base of the wings ; they are gene- 
rally of a brown rusty colour, and the organ of vision 
appears in them to be very weak and imperfect, as 
they find their way much better in the dark than 
when dazzled by the sudden light of a candle. The 
field cridcet has the same form, and is of the same 
i^ecies, with the house cricket, except that it is of a' 
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black colour, with a fine gloes. Its noise is heard : 
fl ^eat distance, and is so sinular to that of tin 
grasshopper, that it is difficuU to distinguish the m 
from the other. 




THE GRASSHOPPER 

Is of a gay green colour, the head somewhat re- 
sembling that of a horse ; the corselet is armed witfa 
a strong buckler ; it has four wings and six legs, die 
hinder ones being much longer than the other, to 
assist the insect in leaping. As naturalists hive 
found three kinds of stomach in the Grasshc^ipeT, 
they are led to suppose, that it chews the cud hie 
ruminating quadrupeds. They are oviparous, and 
propagate to an immense number in the space of the 
summer season. This well known insect feeds gena- 
jtally on grass ; and utters abroad a chirping note, 
which is supposed to be caused by the fluttering of 
the wings ; if handled roughly, the Grasshopper bites 
"Very sharply the hand which holds it, 

Lucretius, that great observer and immortal bAiJ 
of Natuie and her woi^s, elc^^antly says : 
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Dei>onuiit ifeteret tunictu estate Cicada 

" ** When genial heat is conveyed on fiie wind. 

When Phoebus darts his burning summer rajs. 
Gay grasshoppers put off and leave behind 
The msly ooats they wore in winter days.'' 

Z. 

He was alluding to the metamorphosis^ which theSc 
msects undergo at the return of the warm seasoti. 
The Grasshopper is oviparous, and toward the end 
f of autumn the female deposits her eggs in a hole, 
iprhich she makes in the earth for this purpose, by 
means of an instrument at her tail, with which she is 
Aimished by the ever admirable wisdom of Provi- 
dence. These eggs sometimes amount to near a 
liundred and fifty ; they are about the size of ani- 
seeds, white, oval, and of a homy substance. The 
female having thus performed the duty laid by the 
fundamental law of nature, that of propagating the 
«pecics, soon languishes and dies, as if the lamp of 
her life was not to survive the lighting the torch of 
life for others. In the beginning of May following 
that living spark', put into motion by the warmth of 
the returning sun, hatches itself and a siAaHl 
white maggot issues out of each egg. The creature 
passes about twenty days under this humble and 
creeping form ; but soon after, having assumed the 
shape of larva, whilst all the rudiments of the future 
Grasshopper are concealed under a thin outward skin j 
it retires under a thistle or a thorn bush, most likely 
to be more secure, and there, after a variety of labo- 
rious exertions, writhings and palpitations, the tem- 
porary covering divides, and the insect jumps out of 
her exuvia, which she leaves uuder the friendly plant, 
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tliat gave her shelter in time of need. How eoo- 
fortsble must be the study of nstun to the ChiWa 
observer, who in tlus metamorphosiB can eadlj fiol 
Bu exact type of the fixture life, toward which reli^ 
turns and directs his most eager hopes, and in whidi 
glory and h^|)piness, undisturbed through etezni^, 
will compensate the humility of his station, and hit 
hardships in this world ! 

Vir^, and, before him, Theocritus^ m their 'pn- 
torals, ohea mention these insects, as in the fidlowing 
line : 

•• Et crnihi f urtile rum^iiit n-hota Cieadc 




THE STAG BEETLE, or LUCANUS, 

Is a very curious insect, having upon its head two 
horns, not unlike the smaller prongs of a lobBter'*! 
claw, which meet b^her at the end, and pindi se- 
verely whatever they can get hold of. Tbwf hare 
a largish corselet, anned on the sides with pmnts ; 
and the body contains on the back the wings, whidi 
are curiously folded under a case, cmnposed of two 
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^palves, and the substance of vhieh is tnmsparent^ 
jUid looks like fine tortoise^heU. They fly in sum^ 
mer evenings in groves, and in limetcee walks, and 
wlien caught keep alive for a long time without food. 
They were of course grubs at first, and dien larvs^ 
liefiire they arrived at the winged state. 




THE BEE, WASP, akd LADY COW. 

The Bee has been celebrated by one of the best 
po^ts that ever existed, in the fourtii book of his 
Oeor^cs, where the r.^' t admirable episode of the 
^epherd Aristeus givei» a curious, but erroneous 
roladon of the origin of the Bee. This insect seems 
to have be^ti ordered into life by nature, to toil and 
w<Hrk for the benefit of man. The Bee by her exer- 
tions affords us two of the principal necessaries of 
liie, fixMl and light ; and although they appear to 
gather the honey and wax merely for thdbr own com- 
fort, yet the industry of man has turned dieir labour 
to his own advantage. The Bee is a small insect of 
a brown colour, covered on the corselet and belly with 
hairs ; it has fiour wings and six legs ; the thighs are 
covered with long bristles, around which they gather 
the pollen of the anthera of flowers, which they bring 
back to the hive, and then work it, by a particu^ 
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manoeuvre, iuto the wax of which the oombs ar *nuHk. 
Every tsell m the comb is a hexagon, this sh^lxaog 
Calculated to leave no place unocxnipied in the Vae; 
the e^s which are produced by the mothers, v 
Queen Bees (for it is surmised that there is some- 
times more than one in the hive), are depositri 
there ; when hatched and turned into maggots, they 
are fed by the neutral or working imnates withhonej, 
till after changing into larvs, and passing some wedu 
in this shape, they arrive at the perfection of a Bee; 
a ad as thia metamorphosis is achieved nearly on the 
same day, aft^ living a few days in the hiYe, they are 
cither'ftroed to, or naturally prepared for swrnnmng. 
The swarm generally escapes from the hive before 
noon, and clouding the air settle soon on the branch 
of a tree, or under the eaves •f s«me roof ; wheaoe 
they are shaken into an empty hive, which being 
properly set, they soon adopt, and fill with the pro- 
duce of their industry. The hive contains between 
three and four thousand bees ; they live several years, 
swarming once in summer, so that one hive csA 
produce several others in a few years. The whole 
republic is composed of three kinds of insects, the 
mother, or queen bee, the drones, and the neutral or 
working individuals ; the last do all the drudgery of 
the community, under exact and strict regulations ; 
the drones attend on the queen, and are perfectly 
idle; they are the males. The queen is the only 
female in the whole company, and is generally well 
attended. She is easily known by her being much 
larger than the drone or the neutral. 



« 



Swarming nexl appear*d 



The female bee, llial feeds her huntmnd drone 
Delioiousl^r^and builds her waxeu cells. 
With bonejr slor'd :** 



niLTON^S PARADISE IOdJ« b. \ii. 
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THE WASP 

l6 *& very fierce, dangerous, and rapacious insect ; 
it is much larger than the Bee, and fiumished with a 
jpowerful sting. The belly is striped with yellow and 
black. They make a curious nest, which they some- 
times hang at the top of a bam or other ^)lace,^ or in 
tfaehoUow of a large tree, but more commonly con- 
struct in a hole in the ground. They live there 
nearly under the same regulations as the bees do, and 
the building of the interior of theit nests is admirable, 
being composed of pillars, galleries, and cells, where 
they educate their young to swarm at the appointed 
lime. 

THE LADY-COW, oe LADY-BIRD. 

It would be curious to find the real etymology ^f 
the name of this small insect ; it is well known, an4 
c^n comes into our houses, and sits upon the hands 
and work of our ladies. It is perfectly harmless, and 
diere are several species of them. They have a very 
small head, and a corselet, both black. The body 
and cases of the wings vary according to the different 
species ; yet, in general, they are red, with black spots 
strewed upon them ; some even present nearly a per- 
fect representation of a death-head. It is very ser- 
vioeable in destroying the apktdesy or Plantlice, with 
fvhich vegetaoles ar(? apt to be infested. 
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THE APHIS, oa PLANTLOUSE. 

Two luiidamental lawB of nature rule Um whole of 
animated beings. They have (nr their ttldmate scope 
ibs preservation of the species in general, and that d 
every individual in particular. To the first of these 
admirable laws we must refer all the trouble, winch 
the female, in every kind of birds and insects, takes to 
fence her eggs, the repositories of her hopes, the cas- 
kets which contain the only treasure of her long at 
ephemeral life ; some have been created with the 
iijdustry of making a nest, the entrance to which is 
so constructed as to admit nolWy but the real owners; 
some dig a hole in the sand, and deposit their eg^ 
there ; others have woven bags, which they suspend, 
as well as they can, out of the sight or reach erf' ibe 
swallows and other depredators, and which contain 
the eggs ; their apparent ingenuity in these necessary 
precautions are innate in them, constitute part ol' 
what is called their instinct, and ought to fill our 
breasts with awe and admiration. The species of 
Aphis, the egg and winged insect of which are repr<v 
sented above, lives upon the sweet-briar. In thefint 
ittste the creature resembles the lady bird, but is of 
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ft l)iight gredlAi^ much smaller. The second me- 
tamorphosis doe^ot alter much the pristine form ; 
the insect seems only heavier and swoln, and the 
green is changed into grey— the last transmutation 
jHToduces a curious being, an exact, but much magni- 
fied, figure of which has been placed at the head of 
this article. We have observed these Aphides seve- 
ral times, and the drawing was made after nature. 
• The principal object of admiration we meet with, in 
the natural history of this creature, is the canou% 
manner in which the female secures her eggs against 
other insects crawling in search of food on the branches 
of the briar. Not unlike the spider, when he begins 
his web, she fixes on the bark a certain glue coii^ 
tained in her body, and which consolidates imme- 
diately at the first contact with the atmospheric air ; 
drawing that sort of thread with her, she proceeds to 
the distance of about half an inch, and then expels 
the egg at the end of the thread. Immediately, that 
elastic substance restores itself from the bent occa- 
sioned by the recession of the insect, and rising, 
assumes the form of the club-headed moss. We 
todk it at first for that minute species of vegetation, 
and it was not till after we saw a living insect ooitfe 
out of this white knob, that we found our mistake. 
The eggs are hardly perceptible to the naked ^e, 
and set together to the number of ten or twelve, wav- 
ing at the top of the stalk, and presenting the most 
perfect appearance of the moss above-mentioned. 

The Aphides are sometimes viviparous, and at 
other times oviparous, according to the season of the 
year. Those of the rose-tree have been particularly 
noticed, and of ten generations produced in one 
fpring, summer, and autunm, the first generation 
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was oviparous, the eight following ^^Mf^rous, sml the 
last oviparous. The first nine genrstions oonsiitai 
of females only. But in the tenth there were some 
males. We should have supposed, that the fil^ and 
last generations, happening in colder weather than 
the intermediary ones, the young might have been 
more properly brought to light alive, tiie atmosphere 
being not warm enough to hatch the eggs ; but Pro- 
vidence, inscrutable in her means, found the contrary 
system of more import to the grand end, and adoptol 
it, smiling at the vain speculati(ms of man. 




THE BEETLE and EARWIG. 

ScARAB.£(JS is the generic name for the whole 
tribe of beetles. The characters of the genus are, 
two transjiarent wings covered with cases ; they arc 
produced from eggs, in the shape of grubs, then 
change into chrysalises, and lastly arrive at the form 
of beetle. There are many different species in the 
old and new continent, from the size of a pin'*s head 
M> upwards of four inches in length. 

THE EARWIG. 

The natural history of this insect is not yet pwK 
perly known. Some are of opinion, that the common 
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^liape we BCe it in k the first «f its trwaaSaniabaaa. 
Yet we are of opinion, that having beai haldmJ, ■■ 
ma^ots, out of the eggs, they are Hke the ant of the 
order of the hjmenopten, and only assome their 
wings in tihe love season. In the conunm ^tpear- 
nnce, the ammal is \erj yimUrj and pcr&ctly hano- 
tess, Ttotwithstaudiug the diarge vbidi lus been 
brought against it of entoing the hnnun ear, and 
depositing its eggs thexe^ which of course wo>!iId emaae 
intolerable pain when thej aie l"*»4wJ ^ad the na^ 
gots bc^in to gnaw the inside of the ear ; bat we me 
happy to find that this is a inae sof^KMitiiML, aod 
that the £arwig does not iptnide itvlf into a plaer, 
the natural ooostnicuon of vhidi would entainly pe- 
vent such intruaon ; or, that if waA event em hap- 
pened, the insect was not enietii^ thac fiv any otho' 
puqjose but to shdtei its^from danger. 




THE COCKCHAFFEB 

ts a kind of beetle, weQ known in tins and etber 
countries. It flies at dusk, with a rash and tnmble- 
some impulse ; lives upon the first bad£ng leaves of 
the elm tree, and when cao^t, is often tonnented bj 
children, who, placing a P'V" ^^"^ '^^ a pin at one 
of their legt, etgoy die n-uel pleasure to «e« them 
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turn around a small piece of wood ! It is a great pity) 
that in our earliest days we are not properly tsn^t, 
that pleasure to one of the creation should never k 
sought out of the pain felt- by another. There kt 
sort of barbarity in tormenting animals, which is t» 
often indulged in infants, and is generally the ad 
prognostic of a tyrannical disposition, which grows 
and increases by degrees. — ^Who ever thought that 
the boy, who, in the palace of the Caesars, amused him- 
self with the innocent p<utime of torturing oommoD 
flies with a pin, would, when a man, order his mo- 
ther to death, and set fire to the imperial town of 
Rome ? In these puerile trifles were cxmoealed tlw 
dreadful stwnina ct the most execrable and most wan* 
ton cruelty. 



These creatures constitute a class by tlunmilveE, 
wider the name of Vermes, in the votumnUMa nvrka 
of nomenclators. They ai^e generally divided into 
five orders, which embrace the whole of those innu- 
merable tribes that swarm nearly every where. The 
Worm is distinguished from the caterpillar and mag- 
got, on account of its undergoing no change i and 
crawls by means of the annular structure of its body. 

The Earth IVorm has neither bones, eyes, ears, 
nor brains, as far as we can judge ; and breathes, like 
'Others, through several punctures on each side of the 
body. It is reported, that, like the gmlypus, tht^ 
Earth Worm being cut in two, the head ui a io*v 
weeks produces a tail, and the tail part generates a 
head. 

The Tania, or Tape-Worm, the shape of which is 
well expressed by its name, is bred in the inside of 
animals, and principally in the bowels of the human 
apecies. The author of these observations extracti>d. 
a few yesrs ago, a Tape-Worm from the body of « 
ringdove, to the length of more than three feet, at 
different times. The bird did not seem to labour 
under any uneasiness, although it lodged and bosrd- 
ed within itself so voracious and disagreeable a gum 
Several other worms feed, like true parasites, withifi 
us when living; and when we are dead they devour 
our remains in the silent gloom of the grave. How 
then can ambition. Pride, and Vanity place their 
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ttiTone in a heart, the present and future abmle ifu 
prey of worms ! 




THE LEECH 

Is about three inches in length, and in its exterior 
jbrm somewhat resembles the worm, when extended, 
but often contracts itself greatly in length, and at the 
aame time expands in breadth. It has a small 
head, a black skin, with six yellow lines above, and 
Spotted with yellow on the belly. The mouth (rf the 
Leech is of a curious construction ; it has no jawt, 
oc troigue, but three cartn^;inous teeth, with which 
it pierces the skin ; and then draws up, as throu^ a 
■^hon, the blood, which this small animal feeds upcn. 
The progressive movement of the Leech is efiected t^ 
sticking, through suction, its mouth to a certain spot, 
then bringing its tail, which has tlie property of 
Sticking also, to any place, ever so smooth, luid thai 
advancing its head &rther on, quickly followed by 
the tail, and so on. The common Leech is very fre- 
quent in brooks and rivulets ; and ottea sticks to the 
legs of boys or men when bathing. 

The blood, which the Leech sucks out of the 
wound it makes, remains long in the body, congealed 
and bladcened, and at last evaporates by the pores of 
the skin. When they are kept in a. bottle full of 
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^ imtcr, it is easily perceived, tli^ tiiear cjeetaonS' are 
peHbrmcd by perspiration, and leave the skin as a 
)ctnd of jilin, bearing in some sort the shape of the 
body. They are also, when kept in a glass bottle 
with water, a gooci barometer, as they always come 
up to the ned of the bottle when rainy weather is 
approaching, remun in tite bottom in dry weather, 
and move themselves anxiously up and down, when 
the weather is stormy. Horse Leeches are larger 
than the common (wies, more v(Mw:ious, and narrower 
at each extremity. The use of the Leech is well 
known in medicine, as by its means the blood is ex- 
tracted from diseased parts, to which the lancet cansM 
be applied. 




THE SNAIL 

Is lumished with fbui small horns ; two c^ which 
arc smaller than the others; at the end a( these 
horns, which the animal pushes out or draws back, 
like telescopes, as most convenient to itself, are the 
eyes, which look like black spots, one upon each of 
the horns ; and it is probable, that the extending or 
contracting of these tubes is in proportion to the nxe 
or Stance oi the olgect, which th« animal withes to 
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iee- Tke numth is under the two smaller ones ; and 
18 anned with eight teeth, to enable it to devour 
leaves, and other vegetable substances, its ordinaij 
ftod. The reproduction of the snail is most curioQS, 
and, in spite of all observations of naturalists^ still en- 
^'doped in greiit obscurity^ They acre supposed to be 
redprocally heitnaphrodites ; it is said also^ that thej 
void thor Excrements hf a kind of vent at the side of 
the neck. The snail carries his shdl upon his back, 
tai crawls tip the damp walls, leaving a silvery trad: 
b^ind. This animai is oviparous ; wo have observ- 
ad the process of the ^gs, whidi a water snail, kept 
in a bottle, of water, ^ad deposited against the glass; 
with the help of a magnifying lens, the jaang Snail 
Iras se^i in the egg^ with its embryo shell on its back; 
tre observed also two in one egg, eadi of them with 
the rudiments of the shell. 

The Slvg is a Snail withmit shell, and resembles 
it in all other points^ except that the brown skin of 
the back is rougher and stronger than* in the Snail. 
There are several species of this creeping animal, but 
they are generally so well known, that it would be 
Useless to describe each of them here. Titty are an 
emblem of tardiness and slowness ; and our immor- 
tal Shakespeare introduces the snail very appropri- 
ately in his description of the Seven Ages of Man ; 
when he says, 

'^ And then the whining school-boj with his satchel. 
And shining morning face, creeping, like i nailf 
Ubwiltinglj to school* * 




THE ASTERIAS, ok STAR-FISH, 

Is a marine worm, often fouud adhering to rocks 
on the seashores. They have a slow and progressive 
motion, and, like tlie Polypus, if cut into several 
pieces, have the property of farming again new limbs, 
and thereby becoming a whole individual. The com- 
mon apedes is furnished with five rays, and is of a 
yellow or red colour. They are often found on the 
beach among seaweeds after a storm. 

There are many species, of various sizes, ftom a 
few lines to a ibot and more in diameter, generally 
covered with a coriaceous crust. 
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ZOOPHYTES. 



This word is derived from the Greek Zoos, ail 
animal, and Ph/toUy a plant, and signifies a body of 
organized matter, partaking of the nature of both an 
animal and a v^table being. 

They adhere to rocks, or to the ground at the 
bottom of the sea, as if by roots, from which they 
grow up into stems and branches. Some of them 
have a hard, calcareous stent ; and these are distin- 
guished by the name of Uthophytes : others have a 
homy, corky, or coriaceous stem, or are* even' naked. 
The animals inhabiting the cells are endued witli 
spontaneous motion, often pt0tru£ng a part of their 
bodies, and expanding them so as to resemble flowers; 
and multiplying life in their branches and decMuons 
buds, after the manner of plants. Struck wfch this 
resemblance between the zoophytes and plants, a 
modem naturalist has conceived and publiished this 
ingenious hypothesis, that vegetables may be, like 
the coral, a curious aggregate of animalcules, working 
in common for the comipletion of a jribmt ; and that 
the seeds are swarms, which, issuing from the flower^ 
as the bees do from the hive,* emigrate to another 
spot, and begin there the works which they are 
destined to perform ; but it is easily seen, that this 
imaginary fabric is void of probability, and, indeed, 
we do not think, that Bctnardin dt St. Pierre was 
ever serious when he made his system public. 
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THE POLYPUS. 

These are two kinds of this aquatic animal. The 
fresh-water Polypus is found hanging at the roots (yc 
branches of plants, that grow at the bottom of ditches 
and pools. The marine Polypus is found in similar 
situations, but is much hi^gsr than the fresh water 
one. They resemble the finger of a glove -cut off at 
the bottom, and are surrounded with long hairs, that 
serve them like arms or feelers, to catch their prey, 
which consists of small aquatic insects of all descrip- 
ti(ms. It is sometimes the case, that when a larger 
Polypus disputes his prey against a smaller one, he 
swallows both the catching Polypus and the insect 
ca^ht ; and after having sucked what he can of the 
insect, throws off the Polypus uninjured. But the 
most extraordinary property of this curious animal is, 
that^ if you cut it into several pieces, each part in a 
few days or weeks (according to its size,, the larger the 
piece, the less time it requires), becomes a perfect 
i]|dividual. It matters not whether the animal be 
cut into ten, or ten hundred parts, each part is 
endued with the faculty of becoming a perfect Polypus. 
This fiiculty of reproducing its amputated parts has 
occasioned its having in the Linnean system the clas- 
sical name of Hydra from the &bulous inhabitant gf 
the Lemaean lake. 
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THE CORAL asd CORALLINES 
Have been long supposed to be vegetable BUrine 
nroductions, and, indeed, thrai ismifications ajid pnr 
^essive growth give to them bo much the appeanooe 
of a plant, that it is no wonder if they hue been, 
for so many centories, dassed among the diildira aS 
mere vegetauon. However, it has been discovered of 
late, and satisfactorily proved, that tlie Coral is npt 
the produce of a vegetative power, but of leroal 
animalcules worlung together to raise its structure. 

The Coral is, as its name implies, the onuuneDiof 
the sea, at the bottom of which extensive durubbcnes, 
groves, and forests of this production, are washed by 
the tides, which ebb and flow over their summits. 
We understand that trkite coral is found in ffolt 
abundance on the shores of Ceylon, where the linu 
Ibr building is made by burning it. Black cml is 
very scarce. 

The Corallines are submarine productions, Teteor 
bling plants, consisting of stalks and branches, (rften 
beautifully ramified, and composed of joints of ani4>- 
long figure, inserted into one another. They are all 
the works uid abodes of seft>aiunials. 
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APPENDIX 



UPON 



FABULOUS ANIMALS. 



Having constafitly kept in view, from the he^ 
ginning of tEis work, the combined plan of uniting 
interest with amuseoient and truth unmixed with 
fables, we have rejected several animals, that had in* 
truded themselves upon the reader, although they 
had no leal claim to existence, and therefore no place 
in "..The History of Nature.'" Yet conflid^ringy 
that some fabulous beings have frequently been made 
use of in poetry and allegorical paintings, we have 
thought it our duty, to subjoin here an account of 
them, lest we might be accused, with some sort of 
apparent reason, of depriving infancy of instruction, 
ycmth of knowledge, and ^laturer age of entertain- 
ment. The Sphinx, the Dragon, and several others, 
meet the eyes of children and adults nearly every 
where ; and since they do not find their names in the 
works of the historians of nature, and as there is no 
body at hand to satisfy the warm inquiries of those 
who thirst aftor knowledge, we have no doubt but a 
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^lort account of these inmglnary t;reature^ wSi he 
deemed not only acceptable but useiul to the pobbt. 
Imagittation soars above the general paths of coraman 
things, and embodies often her own ideas. This hai 
been the case with the ancients. Modern artists ind 
authors, catching fire at the torch of tkacyt hve 
introduced the otfspring of the lively minds of the 
Greeks and Romans into their works, fostered them 
■k their own, and embellished their productions with 
ftrbulous and allegorical anomalies. We shall takr 
notice of those, the names of vhicb occur mott 
fiequently in the course of our reading. 




THE SPHINX. 

Pbovidence has ordered, that the plains c£ Egypt) 
which on account of their latitude, and some otha 
causes, were not visited by showers, should be fer- 
tilized by the overflowing of the Nile. This noble 
river, which, like the hand of real and unostentatious 
generosity, conceals the origin of the good that it 
bestows, exceeds in fulness the height of its banks 
once a year, a little after the Kummpr solstice. This 
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annual phdenomenon, bringing unfailing fertility in 
the vales of Delta up to Memphis, and under the basis 
of the majestic and venerable Pyramids, was of the 
greatest importance to the people of Mesraim, from 
the far-&med Pharos to the frontiers of Ethiopia. 
It was therefore their interest, to find out and mark 
correctly the season, the month, and nearly the hour 
when the flood should begin ; chiefly as tKe sudden 
invasion of the fecundating waters was dangerous 
to the inhabitants of the lower places, the meadows 
and the fens, and oflten destroyed the cottages, drag- 
ged in the flocks, and drowned the improvident vil- 
lagers. The star Sinus was remarked to emerge 
from the blazing neighbourhood of the sun about the 
time of the rising of the Nile ; it was a warning, and 
it was called accordingly the dog star, as if barking 
firom the Heavens to apprise the inhabitants of the 
vallies of the imminent swelling of the stream. 
Another mode was adopted, and they eombined the 
MgDs fff the Zodiac answering to the two months, 
durii^ which the overflowing takes place. These 
^igps happening to be Leo and Virgo, the natuval 
faste of the Egyptians of those times could not allow 
them to unite the two figures in the same order as 
they stand in the solar belt, apd having the ^ood 
sense of inverting them, they composed the figure of 
the Sphinx, which is partly a young woman and 
partly a lion. This, indeed, was an enigma for the 
6 eeks and Phoenicians, who travelled as far as 
Egjrpt; they saw the monster, but could not un- 
derstand the real meaning. They returned to their 
respective countries, and, fraught with more fan^ 
than reality, invented the fable of the Sphinx offering 
riddles at the gates of Thebes, and destroying thow 
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who could not unravel them ; since they wett vtfy 
likely told by the supercilious sages of diat sttun, 
that who could not guess the meaning of the Spkunx 
were to forfeit their life in atonement for their ig^* 
ranee. Long afterward, the teal sense of the synU 
was forgotten, and Egypt, in her superstitioii, bepa 
to worship the emblem, of which several remains tie 
still found in that once flourishing and nofwdegene 
3rated country. 

The Sphinx has been of late introduced in heral- 
dry, to adorn the shields of those general offices, who 
distinguished themselves against the French on the 
banks of the Nile ; it has been admitted also to adorn 
our apartments, in various ways; land' two very 
beautiAd specimens of them are seen on the fimit 
wall of Sion House, at Brentford, the seat of his 
grace the Duke of Northumberland; they are reckoned 
of exquisite workmanship. 

This chimerical figure is generally represented as if 
sitting and at rest ; an attitude which, being the most 
graceful for such a compound, has been adq>ted bjr 
Egyptian sculptors, and imitated by the Greeks «tA 
Bomans. 
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THE DRAGON. 

B fabulous animal, well known in the works of 
poets and romancers, was supposed the tute- 
lary genius of fresh water springs in the bosom of 
dark forests and enchanted rocks. Dragons were 
harnessed to the »a.r of Ceres ; they were the guar- 
dians of the golden apples (rf* the Hesperides, and of 
the golden fleece of Colchis ; and in several parts of 
the world set as trustees to the carhuncles and other 
precious stones, hidden at the bottom of wells and 
Ibuntains. They are represented as scaly serpents, 
with webbed feet, and with wtngs similar to those of 
a bat; having been, it seems, originally a hiew^ 
glyphic emblem of the dangerous influence of an un- 
due combination of air and water. Thus the serpent 
Python was the allegory of a jMstilence, originating 
from a union of mephitic air and moisture. They 
have been long supporters to tlie arms of the city ot 
London, as if the guardians of the wealth which com- 
merce brings hither from all the parts of the world. 
Four of them are placed in fanciful attituden, and 

gantifrilly carved, on the pedestal of the monument 

I Fish-strcct Hill, Loudon. 




Tins IS also d fabulous animal, andmudiin 
as generally represented, Hlte the dragon, except dist 
Instead of four, it has only two legs, which are armed 
with claws, and webbed. There is no doubt, that 
this imaginary being was originally conceived in the 
brains of poets, of romancers of old, and especially in 
ehivalresque times, when the Croisaders oi-erran the 
plains of Palesiine and Assyria. The beat of the 
dimatc in some vales at the foot of the mouniains, 
■which intersect the deserts of those countries, bred 
naturally all sorts of serpents, and some of an 
immense size. The European soldiers of God&ey 
tnd Richard, unaccustomed to such sights, whenever 
they nnet those monsters on the sedgy banks of si 
lakes, under the shades of cedars and polm-B 
where they appeared as if posted to guard the i 
waters, so precious in a country so hot, wer 
ftightened; and swelled, in their idle tales 
uiactive in camps, the bulk of the serpent they bad 
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The castle of Luaignan, in the provmce 
I'oitou, was supjMised to contain one of those 
ingecl serpfiits ; antl surely the story must have 
iriginated in the Levant, ivtiere the noble family of 
■ that name had long Iteen so conspicuaus tor their ex- 
ploits and bravery. It is a very anciont armorial 
Bearing, and is now standing as supporter to the anna 
of several illustrious houses. 




THE COCKATRICE oe BASILISK. 

Tiii; fruitful imngination of man knows hardly any 
Ixiunds. The being that bears the name of Basi- 
lisk was originally supposed to be a serpent, with a 
■Oft of comb or crown on its head; but that was not 
. tnfficieiitly mar\'ellous. It was supposed also to be 
r hatched from a cock\ egg, upon which a snake had 
performed the duty of incubation ; and then no 
wonder if the animal, the result of this monstrous 
connexion, had the head of a cock, and the wings and 
tail of a dragon. Hatched near a spring of water, 
the common resort of serpents, it was as-ierted, that, 
frightenid at tiis own extraordinary sha[>e, he soou 
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pre<n])itated himself to the bottom, whence, by ie 

mortal look from his fiery eyes, he had the power ol 
killing whoever daretl to gaze at him. The name rf 
Cockatrice alludes to this heterogeneous origin ; ani 
the animal is also fDund among ancicut anuurio! 
devices. 

- The Basilisk is mentioned with the asp in the 19tli 
Torse of the xcth Psalm, where, aecording to die 
\ ulgaie, it is said, Super aspidem ac Basilt'seum an- 
biilabis, " thou shalt tread upon the asp and llw 
Basilisk," a proof that a venomous serpent of thi» 
same was known 




THL Gll^ I'iruN, OK GRIFFIN. 
Was originally an emblem of life. It was mwA 
to adorn funeral monuments and sepuiehres. Tb"- 
interior part of this allegorical animal resembles iht 
eagle, the king of the birds ; and the rest the lion, 
as the king of beasts, implying that man, an inhabi- 
tant of the earth, who lives upon its produce, cannot 
subsist without air. But in latter times it was sup. 
jwsed, that the Gryphwi was posted as a jailor at the 
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entrance of enchanted castles and caverns, Tivhcre subi- 
terraneous treasures were concealed. Milton com- 
pares Satan in his flight to the Gryphon, in the fol- 
lowing beautiful passage of his immortal poem : 

** As when a Grjrphon throag;Ii tlie wilderness 

Mr' lib winged course, o'br hill or inoory dale, 

Pursues the ArimaKpian, who, by steailh. 

Had from his wakeful custody purloin'd 

The guarded gold ; so eagerly the fiend, - 

O'er bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rarot ' 

With head, hands, wings, or feet, parsues his way, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies.** 

p. L. B. II, ▼. 943. 

The Arimaspians were supposed Asiatic wizards^ 
who, by strength of magic, used to obtain a know>- 
ledge of the places where Measures lay hidden. Their 
incessant wranglings with the Gryphons about gold 
mines are mentioned by Herodotus and Pliny. 
Lucan says, that they inhabited Scythia, and adorn- 
ed their hair with gold ; that they had but one eye in 
the middle of the forehead, and lived on the banks of 
the gold-sanded river AHmaspias. 

Virgil, in his eighth Pastoral, mentions this ani- 
mal, as if really existing, but does not give us any 
description of it ; he says only : Jungentur jam 
Gryphes equis, as a sort of impossibility ; and Clau- 
dian, in his Epistle to Serena, alludes to the supposed 
fact of their keeping watch over masses of gold in the 
bosom of northern mountains : 

" From Hyperborean- hills, and caverns drear. 
From snow-capp'd Caucasus, and secret springs. 

To tliee ilie brightest crystal Lynxes bear. 

And loads of gold the faithful Gryphon brings." 

Z. 
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THE MERMAID, ok SIREN. 

The existence of an animal, half a woman anJ 
Ralf a fish, has long been talked of, believed, Uis- 
lielicved, and doubted. Homer k the firtt, who 
speaks of Buch beings, which he styles Sjfrcns ; but tre 
do not find, that he gives any description ot their 
shape ; however, it was soon asserted, that the Sirens 
were as delineated above, and Horace in his " Art o£ 
Poetry," paints the monster in one line :^ 



TEe Sfrens were three sisters, whose voice was t 
Rightfully harmonious, so enticing, that no resic 
taucQ could be made against its powerful charms ; 
hut '■ 'twas death to hear," for they led the oavigl- 
tors and their ships to certain destructimi among the 
locks that bordered the dangerous coasts which they 
inhabited, near the shores of Italy. 

Ae different times the public credulity has bccQ 
imposed upon by rektions of Mennen and Met- 



miUds ; but these facts are generally involved in cir^ 

<;iun8tances so incredible, that they become doubt"' 

Ad. We are told, that the king of Portugal, and 

thd Grand Master of the Order of St. James, had a 

jiuit at law to determine which class of animals these 

monsters belong to, either man or fish ! — This is a 

sort of inductive proof, that such animals had been 

then seen and closely examined ; unless we suppose^ 

that, as in the case of the child, said to have been 

Jbom with a golden tooth, the discussion took place 

before the fact was ascertained. In the year 1560, 

on the western coasts of the island of Ceylon, some 

fishermen are said to have brought up at one draught 

of a net seven Mermen and Maids, of which several 

Jesuits, and among them F. H. Henriquez, and 

Dimas Bosquez, physician to the Viceroy of Goa, av^ 

reported to have been witnesses ; and it is added, that 

the physician who examined them, and made disseo* 

tlons of them with a great deal of care, asserted, that 

all the parts, both internal and external, were found 

perfectly conformable to those of men. We have 

read of late in newsp^>ers, and other periodical public 

cations, accounts of Mermaids ; and the following^ 

-*'^hich is one of the most recent, carries with it an ap-^ 

irance of authenticity : 

'^ A young man, named John M*^ Isaac, of Cof 
pl.Ine, in Kintyre, Scotland, made oath, on examina* 
tioii at Campelto\m, before the Sheriff-substitute of 
Kintyre, that he saw on the afternoon of the 13th of 
October, 1811, on a black rock on the sesooast, an 
animal of which he gives a long and curious detail,, 
answering in general to the description given of the 
supposed amphibious animal, called a Mermaid 

B 2 
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He stated, that the upper half of it was white, and 
of the shape of a human body — ^thexjther half, to- 
wards the tail, of a brindled or reddish grey colour, 
apparently covered with scales ; but the extremity of 
the tail itself was of a greenish colour ; that the head 
was covered with long hair*— sometimes it would put 
back the hair on both sides of its head ; it would also 
spread its tail like a fan, and while so extended, the 
tail continued in a tremulous motion, and when drawn 
together again, it remained motionless and appeared 
to be 12 or 13 inches broad-— that the hair was brown 
and long ; that the animal was four or five feet in 
length ; that it had a head, hair, arms, and body 
down to the middle, like a human being ; that the 
arms were short in proportion to the body, which ap- 
peared to be of the thickness of that of a young lad, 
and tapering down gradually to the point of the tail ; 
that when stroking its head, the fingers were kept 
close together, so that he could not say whether they 
were webbed or not ; that he saw it for near two 
hours, the rock on which it lay beihg dry — that after 
the sea had so far retired, as to leave the rock dry to 
the height of five feet above the water, it tumbled 
clumsily into the sea. A minute after he saw the 
animal above water, he observed every feature of its 
face, having all the appearance of a human being, 
with very hollow eyes. The cheeks were of the same 
colour with the rest of the face ; the neck short, and 
it seemed to be constantly stroking and washing its 
breast with both hands ; as the bosom was immersed 
in the waves, he could not determine whether it was 
formed like a woman''s or not. He saw no other fins 
or feet upon it but as above-described. It continued 
above water a few mmutes, and then disappeared. He 
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GcrUin what anim&t is meant t^ it, unless it is tlw 
Khinoceros ; however the anixoal known now by ibii 
appellation iS a compound of the Horse and itig. 
The head and body beloi^ to the equine species, but 
the hoob are those of a stag, and the horn, the (ufb 
and the tail, are anomalies. This animal holds a 
iiigh rank in heraldic lore, and is one of the suppoi- 
ters of the royal arms of I^ngland. 

Another liberty has been taken vith the horse; 
Mythology has added wings to this elegant figure 
and called it I*^aaiu. This animal sprung irom tlie 
blood of Medusa, when Perseus had cut off her head. 
He bears a close analogy to the Ippogrifo of Aiioitay 
and is often seen in coats of arms, as in the iastapv 
exemplified in the fi^wing engraving: — 




i:ndex 



TO 
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i^En^th Namet, iMtin Namet. 
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Axis . . • 


• Axis .... 


. 1^'Axe 


69 


Baboon 


. Simia . • 


. lie Babooia 


36 


Badger . . 


. Ursas Meles, Taxiis Le Blaireao . .. 


40 


Bat ... . 


. Vesperlilio . . 


. La ChauiTB souris . . 


76 


Bear . . . 


* tJrsas . . . 


. I.'0ar8 ... . . 


17 


Beaver 


, Castor fiber . . 


. Le Ca»tor .... 


53 


Bison . . . 


. Bos BisoD . . 


. Ije Bison .... 


43 


Blood-hoand . 


, Canis Sagax 


. Ije Limier . . . ^ 


48 


Boar . . . 


. Aper 


. ijd Sanglier . 


31 


Buffalo . . 


. Bos Bubalus 


. Le Boffle .... 


8 


Bull . . 


. Taurus . . 


. Le Taurean 


9 


Ball Dog . . 


'. Canis molussus 


. lie Dogued'Angleterre 


51 


Camel . . . 


. Camel us 


. Le Cbameaa . • • 


41 


Canieleopard . 


. Camelopardalis 


. La Giraffe . 


44 


Cat ... . 


. Fclis 


. Le Chat ... 


57 


Cavi . . . 


. Cavia Cobaya . 


. IjO Cocbon dMnde 


69 


Civet Cat . . 


. Viverra Zibetha 


. La Civeite 


58 


CoatiMondi . 


. Viverra Nasua . 


. Ije Co^ti .... 


64 


Cuw . 


. Vacca . . . 


. La Vache . » . . 


10 


Oornronse . • 


. Glis .... 


. Lei^r .... 


70 


Dromedary • 


w Dromedarius 


. Le Dromadaire 


4$ 


Riepbant . • 


. ElepluM, Bos locaB 


. L'fvfepbaiTt 


60 


BIk . • . . 


• Alces 


. L'Elan 


24 



Ferret • • • • Moslelafuro 
Pev • • • • Valpes • « • 



Le Fnret 
I Ij0 Renard • 



• • • • 6* 
• • • "Ti 



English Semes, Latin Names. French Names. Page 

Gennet Cat . . Vivcrra Genelta . La Genette . . . . 5f 

Goat ...» Hircus, Capra . . Le Bono, La Cherre . S8 

GrejhooDd . . Caois Graias . . . Le Levrier . ... 51 

Guinea Pig . . Cayia Cobaja . . Le Cochon dwindle . . 69 

Hare .... Lepas . . . Le Lievre .... 45 

Hedge Hog . . Erinaceas . . Le HerisKoa ... 40 

llippopolaoius . Hippupotamos . . L'Hippopotame . . 54 

Horse .... Gquus . . . . Le Cbeval . ... It 

Hjena .... HjracDa . . L'Hjeune . . . 37 

Ibex .... Capra Ibex . . . Le Boaqaelin ... 29 

Ichneumon . . Viverra Ichneumon La Maogousle ... 71 

Jackall . . Caiiis Aureus . . Le Cbacal .... 4 

Jerboa .... Dipus . . . . Jje Jerbo ... 71 

Kftngaroo . . . Didelpbisgigantea. Le Kangaroa 27 

Lama .... Camelns Glama Le Lama .... 73 

Leopard . . . Leopardus . . . Le Leopard .... 5 

Lion .... Leo Le Lion 1 

Lioness . . Letena • ... La Uonne .... 3 

Ljnx .... L^ux . . . . Le Ljnx 30 

lilarmol . . Mas Alpinas . .La Mannotte ... 74 

Marten . Mustela Maries . La Marie .... 67 

MastiflT . . . Canis Molossos . Le Dogoe .... 50 

Mole .... Talpa .... IjiTanpe . ... 47 

Monkeys . . . Simiae .... Le Singe Ja Gueiion . 34 

Mouse .... Mus La Souris . ... 5* 

Mule .... Mnlns . . . . I^ Mulet 16 

Musk Rat . , . Mns Zibelhicus . L'Ondalra .... 56 

Musmon . . . Ovis Ammon . . Le Mouflon . ... 29 

Njrlghaw . . . Nylghaw . . . Njigfaaw 75 

Once, or Ounce . Onca .... L'Once 6 

Opossum . . . Didelphis . . . L'Opossum . . . . 62 

Otter • • . • Lutra . . . .1^ Loulre . . . . 52 

Ouran^r Oatang ' . Simia Saljrus . . LOrang-outang . . SS 

Ox . . . . Bos ..... Le BcBuf 11 

Paco .... Camelus Paco . . L'Alpaque . . . . 63 

Palatouohe . . Sciurus Volans . . Ijl Palatouche ... 66 

Panther . . Pardus . ... La Panth^re ... 5 

Polecat . . . Mustela putorlus . Le Putois . ... 59 

Porcupine . . Hystrix . . . Le Porcepic .... 69 

P<>t*o .... Brady pus . . . . Le Paresseux ... 63 

Rabbit , . . Coniculus . . . ]> Tj»pin .... 46 
Racoon . . . Ursus Lotor . , Le Raton . .' . .30 
R*m ... Aries ..... Le Beiier . . . . J6 



English Names, 

Rat . . 
Rat, Water . . 
Reindeer . . 
Rhinoceron 
River-Horse 
Roebuck 

Sable 
Sea cow 
Sheep . 

Sleeper . . 
Siolli . . . 
Sluggard . 
Sow .... 
Spaniel . . 
Spaniel, Water 
Squirrel 
SUkg .... 
Strepsic^ros 

Tiger . . . 

tJnau . . 

Walrus . . . 
Water Rat . . 
Weasel . . . 
Wolf . . . 
Wallachian Ram 

Zebra . . 



INDEX. 

Latin Names, French Names. Pagt 

. Sorex . . . . Le Rat 55 

. Mus Amphibius . Le Rat d'Ean . . .56 

. Cervus Tarandas . Le Rcnne .... 8) 

. Rhinoceros . . . Le Rhinoceros ... 50 

. Hippopotamus . . L'Hippopotamc . 54 

. Capreolus . . . Le Chefrenil . . .' *t3 

. Rf ustela Zibellina . La Zibeline .... 67 
. TricbechusRosmarus Le Morse .... 77 

. Ovis fa Brebis . . . Sf6 

. Glis Le Loir . . ... 70 

. Bradjpus . . . Le Paressenx ... 63 
. Brad^pus . . Le Paresscux ... 63 

. Sus La'IVuie .'3*8 

. Canis Hispanicus . L'Espagneul ... 4ft 
. Canis Aquaticus . Le Barbet ... .49 
. Sciurus .• . . . L'Ecnrcuil . . . . 65 
. Cervus . . . . Le Ceif .... .22 
. Ovis Strepsiccros . La Ch^?re de Cr^to . 28 

. Tigris . . . . Le Tigre T 

. BradjpusDidaetjrIis L'Unau 63 

. TrichcchusRosmarus Le Morse . . . . 77 
. Mus Amphibius . Le Rat d'Baa ... 56 
. Mustela . . . . Lfi Beletle . . >. . 66 
. Lupus . . Le Loup . . . . . 19 

. Strepsiceros . La Ch^vre de Crete . ' 28 

. Equus Zebra . Le Zebre . . . . 68 



INDEX 



TO 



BIRDS. 



English Names. Latin Names. 

Adjutant . Ardea antarclica 
Auk Aica impennis • 

Bird of Paradise . Paradisea apoda 
Bittern .... Ardem ttellaris . 

B 5 



French Names. Pn/^e 

L'Adjudant . . . . l u 
Le grand PiDg«ain . ':10 

UOiseau de PUradis . 205 
LeButor .... 17'J 



Engtuh^Kmrnei^ i^nNama. French Namei* Pn^ 

Blackbird . . . Mei^ila , . . . Le Merie ... 140 
Btaok-Gap . . MoUcilU mlricapilU' L* PauTette ^ tSteiioiR 174 

Bttleher-bird, great Lanius excebitor • La Pie.grie€he ... 90 

■ , UUle ~*— collari'o . . L'Bcorcbear ... 91 

BollflBch . . . Ijoxia Pjrrhala • Le BonTreail ... 159 

Buoard .... Buteo . • . . La Buse . . . • 83 

,bald . • Fakx) haliaetot . . LeBalbazard . . . 3f 

Cianary Bird . . FringilU Canaria x I« Scfrin . . . . ; 166 
Caanowary . . . Strathio Casaarias« Le Casoar . . . . l30 
Ct>ckatoo . . . Psittacos cristatns . L&Cacatoa • . . . IQB 

' Cock .... Galhis gallinaceas . Le Coq 121 

Cormorant . . • Pelecaoas carbo . Le Cormoran . . . 204 
Cornish Ckoogh • Corvat gpracniuf • Le Coriiclas . • . 206 
Coot .... Polioa atra • • La Foulqae • . . 191 
Ccane .... pros • • • • lot Gme • . . • 168 
■, Balearic . Ardea balearica .. La Demoiselle • . . 170 

, Nomidian — — rirgo • . ■ de Ninaidie Ifl 

Creepers • . . Cerlbias . •■ • . Les Grimpereaux . • lid 
Crow .... Comix . • • . LaCorneille • • . 97 
Cockoir . . . Cocolas .... LeCouooa «... 94 
CQrJew . . , . Soolopax arqaata • Le Coorlis . . . 195 

»»««^ • - • I'^lrr? ^Goip-rd . . .199 
' pave. Ring . . Palombns . . . Le Pigeon Ramier • 1S7 
•— , Turtle . , Colamba tnrlur . La Toarterelle ... 136 
' ' i Slock . . Cohimba ttnas , • Le Biset .... 138 
Pack, .... Anas Le Canard • , . . 188 

Bagle .... Aquila . . . • L^Aigle . ... 79 
— *-— , Sea . . . Falco haliaetos • . L'Aigle de mer , , 81 

Falcon ... * Falco . . . . » LeFaacon .... 87 

■ ' -» Mountain , — ^— jMontanus . Le Faucon de montag. 88 

S Peregrine . — — Peregriaus . X^ Faucon Pelerin . 87 

, Red Indian — — Indicus . . Le Faucon des Jndes . 88 

Fieldfare . . . Turdos Pilaris . . La Litorue ... 148 

Gerfalcon . . . Falco Gyrfalco . . Le Jerfaut ... 87 
Goatsucker . . . Caprimnlgus . . L'Bngoulevent . . .112 
Godwit . . . Scolopax (Sgocepb. La Barge grise ... 194 
Goldfinch . . . Fringillacarduelis . X.e Chardonneret . .160 

Goose .... Anser .... L'Oie 186 

Gor-oock . . . Tetrao scoticus . . Coq de bruj^ro . . 209 

Goshawk . . . Paleo Palumbarius . L'Aatoor 84 

Guinea «en . • Numidia meleagris , U Pintado . . . . J07 

Heron .... Ardea . . . , Le Heron 177 

Hoopoe . . . Upopa .... LePuput iS4 

Uprnbill . , . Boceros . . . . Le OOao 103 



tVDXlt, 



BtigU^ Names. Latin Names. 
Hummiag Bird . Troobitus . , 

Jftckdaw . • . Monedula . . 
Jftj Corvus Glaudarius . 



Kiagfisker . 
Kile . . « 
Knot . • 

Lapwings . 
Lark 

, wood . 

, crested 
Linnet • • 

Macaw 

Martin 
Merlin . . 
MiMel thrush 
Moorhen • 



• . Aloede 
. . Mi4vu8 



Trtiiga canutas . 

Vanellus . . . 
Alaada . . « 

— -ar4>orea 

— — cristata 



IS-eiKh Namet, Tag% 
L'Oiseao uoaohe • . 175 

Le ChoQcas . . ^ . 9^ 
Le Geai . . . . , lOt 

Le Martin Peohear . tSt 

Ije Milan «« 

liO Canal 1^ 



Le Vanneaa . 
L'Alouette .. -. 
— — — de boU 
hu(>c6 



Fringilla Linaria . La Linotte 



. I8t 
. 151 
. 15t 
. 158 
. Ids 






Psitlacas major . . 

Pica 

Hirundo Trbica . 
Faico OBsalon . . 
Tardus vi^civoras . 
Fulica-ciiloropus . 



Nightingale . . Lascinia . . . • 
■> Virginia Loxiarcardinalis . . 
Kutliatch . . . Situ 



08|N'e/ . . 
Ostrich • . 
Qwie\, water 
Owl, homed 
, barn . 



Parroqnet 



ring 



Parrot 
Partridge • 
Peacxick • 
Pelican 
Pheasant • 
Pigeon • 
Pintado « • 
Plover, great 

, gray 

f green 

Quail • . • 

Rairen • . . 
Redbretnt • . 
Redshank . . 
Redstart . . 
Redwing • • 



• Falco OsMfragus . . 
. Struthio . . . . 

• Sturnus cinclus . . 
. Strix otus . . . 
. Sirix flammea . . 

• Psittacos minor 

. Psittacus torquatus 
. Psittaeas . . . . 

. Perdix 

. Pavo 

. Pelecanos .... 
. Phasianos 
. Columba domestica 
. Noroidia meleagris . 
. Tringa vanellus . . 
. Charadrins . • . 
. Char, pluvialia « . 



L'Arara ..... lOT 

UPie . . . ... 100 

Le Martinet . . . 144 
L'Bm^rilLon ... 89 
La Calandre . . . 149 
LaPouled'eaa ... 306 

Le Rossignol . . .154 
Le Cardioal bupp6 . . 157 
Le Torchepot . . .11$ 

UOrfraie . ... 81 
L'Autrurhe . . . .128 
i.e M«r!e d'eao . . jS^ 
Le Hibou . . . .'110 
L'Kffiaie Ill 



La Per ruche . 
La Pei ruche a collier 
Le Penoquet . • 
La Perdrix . . 
Le Paon .... 



. Colarnix 



Le Pelican . . 

Le Faisan . . 

I.e Pigeon . . 

La Piniade . .« 

Le Vanneaa . 
, Ije Pluvier . . 
. Le Pluvier dor6 

La Caille . . 



• Corvus Corax . . Le Coi beau . . . 

• Molacilla rubecula . Le Rouge gorge . . 
. Srolopax calidriH . Le Chevalier . . . 

. Mutiicilla Phoenic . Le Rossignol de Mnr 

• Tardus iliacus • • Lo M«avi» • • • 



108 
109 
105 
125 

tir 

202 
124 
139 
207 
182 
198 
198 

157 

^6 
145 

181 
147 

150 



ITSOJSX. 



English Numet, 


Latin Name$. 


French Names* 


P$ge 


Holler . • • 




. Le Rollier 


.104 


Buok • • 


. Cordon frvgi legiis 


. Le Preux • • • 


. 98 


Ruff 


. Tringa Pugnax 


• Le Combattant • 


. 191 


Soareorow . • 


• Sterna fismpes • 


. LlEpoiiTantail • 


. 206 


Snipe . • 


. Scolopax gallinago 


. La Beeassine • . 


.m 


Sparrow • 


. Passer 


. Le Moineao fi ane • 


. 157 


hawk 


. Accipiier • 


• L*Epervier 


. 85 


Spoonbill • . 


. Platalea . . 


. lot Spatule 


. 196 


Starling • . 


• Stornus • . . 


. L'Etoarneaa . . 


. 141 


Stork . . . 


. Cioonia . . . 


, LaCigogne . . 


. 171 


Swallow . 


• Hiiundo . . 


. UHirondelle . • 


. 142 


Swan . , 


• Cjrcnus • • . 


. Le eigne 


. 184 


Teal . . 


• Anascreoca 


. La Sarcelle . 


. 201 


Thrush • 


. Tardus musicus 


. La Grive • . . 


.149 


Tilmouae • . 


. Parus . . . 


• La Mesange • • 


.175 


Toucan • 


• Rampbastos 


. Tie Toucan • • . 


. 102 


Turkej • . 


. Meleagrift gallopavo Le Dindon • 


•, 120 


Vnllure • 


• Yullnr • . 


• Le Yauloor . 


. 92 


WagUil • . 


. Molacilla . . 


. La Lavandl^re 


. 165 


'Wigeon • 


• Anas Penelope • 


. Le Canard Siflear . 


.189 


Woodcock 


• Scolopax rnslicola 


. IjiBeeasse . • 


.197 


Woodpecker . 


. Picns Viridis • 


. Le Pioverd , • • 


. 115 


Wren • . . 


• Regulus • . 


. Le Roitelet • . 


.172 


Yellowhamnier 


. Embcriza oitrindla Le Brnaiit 


.165 



INDEX 



TO 



FISHES AND SHELL FISHES. 



English Names. 

Adder, Sea 
Admiral 
Anchovy . . 
Aiigel fish • 



Latin Names. French Names, P^< 

Syns:nathus ophidion Le serpent .... 274 
Volula .... L'Amiral . . . . 289 
Clupca encrasicolas L'Anchois . . . . 251 
Squalus squaliiia • L'Aiige •• ... 250 



INDEX. 



English Names. Latin Names. French Karnes. 

Bream . . . Cj prions brama . . La Br^me . . . 

Bulterfljr fish * Blennius ocellarif . Le PapilloD de mer 



Carp . . . 

CaTallo marino 

Cfiama . . 
Ciiar 

Chab . . 
Cod fish 
Cooger . . 
Crab 

Crab, Soldier 
Craj-fish 

Dace 

Dolphin 
Doree, John 

Eel . . . 
Eel, electrical 

• 

Father- lasher 
Flounder 
PI jing^ fish 
Fox, sea 

Gmr fish 
Gold fish . 
Grayling 
Godgeon 
Gurnard 

Haddock 
Herring 

Horse, sea . 

Krakea . . 

Liimpet . . 
Ling 
Liobster 
l^ump fish . 

Mackerel 
Minnow 
Blonk fish . 
Moscle . . 



Cyprinus carpio 
[ Syngnalhus bip-^^ 
I pocainpns . 5 
Chama .... 
Salmo alpinus . 
Cjrprinus cepkalus 
Gadus morhua . . 
Miiraena conger 
Cancer • . . 
Cancer bernhardus . 
Cancer aslacus 



La Carpe . . . 

Le Cbeval marin 

Le Cbame . . . 
La Bergfurelle 
La Che veil ne 
La Morue . . 
Le Congre . . . 
Le Crabe . . . 
Bernard L'Hermite 
L*Ccrevtsse . . . 



Cyprinos Leaciscas La Vaadoise 
Delpfainus . . . Le Dauphin 
Zeus Faber ... La Doree . . 

Muraena .... L'Anguille . . 
Gymnotnselectricus L'Anguille electriqae 

Coitus scorpius . Le Scorpion de mer 
Pleuronectes flessus Le Fleton . . 
FiXOcaetns volitans Le Poisson Volant 
Squalns vulpes . . Le Renard marin - 



. Hsox belone 
. Cjprinus auratus 
. Salmo thjmallus 
. Cyprinos gobio . 
. Trigia ... 



L'Aigoille . . . 
La Dorade Chinoise 
L'Ombre de riviere 
Le Goujon . . . 
LeGrondin • . . 



. Gadus aeglefinus ' L'Aigrefin 
. Clopea harengns . . Le Hareng 
5 Syngnatbus hip* ) 
( pocampus . . > 



Le Cheval marin 



Aspidochelone . Le Puisson-monlagne 



Lepas 



Le Lepas 
La lingne 



Gadus Motra . . La Lingne 
Cancer gammarus . Le Homard 
Cyclopterns luaipas La Lompe . 

Scomber scurobrus . Le Maquereau 
Cyprinns phoxinas Le Veron 
Squalus squalina . L'Ange 
Mytilas . . . . Le Moule 



Poge 

25* 

289 
341 

278 
24r 
269 
285 
287 
285 

254 
222 
265 

269 
267 

250 
245 
227 
280 

281 
248 
239 
259 
264 

236 
256 

252 

265 

291 
258 
284 
260 

255 
268 
230 
289 



Kanral . 



Moifoceroi 



La Iloorne de mer • .279 



Old, Sea 



Nmrna. Fremek Ni 

Cjdoflanw liuBpas La Vamye 
Oitraa .... L'Huilre 



PSIol 



. .... La Perche 

Fwx Le Brocbet . 

Gaateroftteas daolor Ls Ftlole 
Plale«a .La Plie . . 

CoUas caU|»hraclas Ld CoUe arm^ 
DelpUaos phocaena Le Manooia 
Caaoer aqailla . . LaCreveUe . 



La Remore 
La RosM 



Cjpriaas nttilos 



SalaKM Tkoal . 
Sardiae . . 
Saw isk . . 

Seorpioa . . 



Sail 
SalBMtraUa . 
Clapea sprattas 
PrisUs . . . 



Wolf 



Shealfiak . . 
Shruap . . , 
Saverfish . 
Skate . . 
Saielt . . 
Saipe Shell 
Sole . . . 

Spermaoeli Whale 

Sprat . . . . 

Storgeoo . . . 

Socking fish . . 

Son fish . . 
Sword fish 

Tench . : . . 

Toad fish . . . 

Torpedo . . 

Trout . . . . 

Trampet fish . . 

Tarbot . . . 

Unicorn, sea . . 



. ScoqMNia 

C Sjiq^aathas hip- 
^ pocanpas . . 
. Aiuurhichaa 
. Sqaalos . . 
. SUoroa . ^ 

. Cancer crangon . 
. Argentina . . 
. Raia baiis . . 
. Bperlamu 
. Murei haostellam 
. Solea .... 
X Phj'seler macro- 
I cepiialus • 

Clupea spraltus . 

Aoipenser 

Ecbeneis 

Tetrodon mola . 

Xiphias . . . 



. LeSaomoa . . 

. LaTraite . 
. La Sardine . . . 
. LaSeie . . 

SDiable on Cn^nd 
de mer . . 

Le Cberal maria 



{ 



i 



Le Loop maria 
Lb Reqoin 
La Silure . . 
La Gherretle 
L* Argentine 
La Rajre ondee 
L'Eperlan 
La Becasse . 
La Sole . . 



{ 



Le Cachalot . 

La Sardine 
L'Gturgeon 
La Rewure 
La Luoe de mer 
L'Espadon . . 



Whale . 
Whiting 
Wilk . 
Wolf, iea 



. Cypriuas Tinea . . LaTanche 
, GadasTaa . . . LeGadeTaa . . 
. Torpedo .... LaTorpille 
Salmo fttrio . . . Le Pario . 
Ceotriscus scolopax La Becasse 
Rhombus . . . Le Tarbot 

Monocerqji.,,,,^ ,• • La Licorae de mer 

Ba^eni^f ... . • La Balcine 

Gad us merlangas > Le Merlaa 

Buccioum . Le Bucoin . . . 

Aavrhichaf . . « LeLoupmarin 



. i6« 

. 28t 

, 276 
. 230 
220 
. 244 
US 
254 
288 

221 
. 277 

340 
242 
268 
233 

270 

252 

229 
218 
228 
288 
249 
261 
fo9 
290 
245 

217 

2.18 
255 

2^1 
275 
252 



. 275 
5f72 
. 266 
. 245 
. 274 
. 231 

. 279 

* 211 
. 237 
. 291 
. 229 



INpEX 



TO 



SERPENTS AND REPTILES. 



'EngUih Names. 


Latin Namet, 


French Nameu 


Page 


AlHjrator . 

AmpliislMBna 

Asp 


, Lacerta alligator 
. Amphisbiena . 
» Colaberaspis • 


. Le Cayman 

. L'Amphisb^ne • 

. L'Aspio 


. 308 
. 302 
. 301 


Cameleon 


• Laoerta chameleon 


. Le Cam6l6on • 


. 307 


Crooodile 


. Laoeita croeodilas 


. Le Orooodile • 


« 308 


Frog • • 


• 

. Rana • . 


• La Grenooille 


. 303 


liswrd • 


• Lacerta 


• Le L6zard • 


. 306 


RatUesaake . 


. Crotalus horridas 


. Le Serpent a sonnettes 300 


Serpents 
Snake 


, Serpentes . . 
. Anguis • • 


. Lcs Serpents. • 
• Le Serpent 


. «93 
. 399 


Toad . • • 
Tortoise . 


. Biifo . . . 
. Testndo 


• Le Crapand . 

• La Tortne " . 


. 304 
. 310 


TWtle • 


• Testudo marina 


. La Tortue de mer 


. 311 


Viper 

Viper^ Homed 


. Vipera , . . 
• Cerastes • 


• LaVip^re 

• Le Ceraste . • 


. 398 




INDEX 





TO 



I N- S E C T S. 



EngUtk Namea Latin Names, French Namrs, Page 

Ant • • Formica . • . La Fonrmi • • • 332 

Aat-lj^ • • Formioaled • . Le Foamillon • • 337* 



Aphis 

Aareli* • • « 

Bee 

Beetle 

Bog 

Balterflj 



Caterpillar 
Chrysalis • 

Cock cbaffer 

Cricket 

Day fly 
Death Watch 

Earwig 

Ephemera 

Emmet 

Flea 

Fly . . 

G1ow*worm 

Gnat 

Grasshopper 

Lady Cow 

Louse 
Locust 

Mite 

Mole Cricket 

Moth 

Pismire 
Plantloose . 

Silkworm 
Spider 
Stag beetle 



Latin Names* 

Aphis • • ' • 
Aarelia • • . . 

Apis • • • 
Scarabeas 
Cimex • . , 
Fapilio . 



. Eraca 

. Chrysalis . . . 

iScarabbos melo- > 
lonlha . . $ 
. Grillas 

. Fpbemera . • 
. Ptinas palsalor 

. Forficnla • • 
. Ephemera • • i 
. Foimica • 

. Polex . . . , 
. Musca • • • 

. Cicindela • • 

• Calex ... 

. Cicada • • • . 

SCoccinella sep- > 
tempnnclata . > 
. Fedicaius . • 
. Locusta 

. Acarossiro 
. Gryllotalpa 
. Phalena 

• Formica . . 
. Aphis . 

• Bombyx 
. Arao«i 

• Lacanos 



French Names, 

Le Pdceron 
La Chrysalide 

L'Abeille • • 
L*E!scarbot 
La Punaise 
Le Papillon 

La Chenille ■ 
La Chrysalide . 

Le Hanneton • 

Le Grillon • 

L'E'ph^m&re . 
UUrillette . 

Le Perceoreille 
, L'£'ph6m^re . 
La Foarmi . , 

, La Puce . • 
. LaMoQche • 

. Le Ver luissant 
. Le Cousin • 
, La Cigale . . 

La B6te a Diea 

, Le Poax • 
La Sauterclle • 



.540 
.914 

. 337 
.342 
. 3«1 
. 316 

. 313 
. 313 

. 343 

. 333 

.316 
.331 

.34« 
. 316 
. 3i2 

. 3«0 
.329 

. 3S4 
. S«5 
. 334 

.339 

. 317 
. 331 



. Le ciron de fromage 319 
. Le Taupe grillon . . S3i 
. La Phalene . . . 316 



La Fourmi 
Le Poceron 

Le Ver k soye 
L'Araign^e 
Le Cerf yolant 



. 3«2 
. 340 

. 315 
. 329 
. 336 



Wasp 



, Vespa 



. La Gaepe . 



. 339 



INDEX 

TO 

WORMS AND ZOOPHYTES. 



English Na\nes, 


Latin Names. 


French Names. 


Pagg 


Afileriaa 


. Asteiias 


. L'Eloile de mer 


. 349 


Coral • • 
Coralline . . 


. Corallium 
• Coralliua • 


. Le Corail . . . 
• La Ooralline . • 


. 35« 
. 352 


Earthworm . 


. Lumbricus 


• Le Lombric . • 


. 345 


LceHi . • . 
Lithophyte 


. Hirudo 

. Lithophjflon 


. La Sangsue . . 
. I^ Lithophjrte 


. 346 
. 330 


Polypas . . 


. Poljpus 


. La Poljpe 


. 351 


Slug: . . . 
Snail * 
SUjfish . • 


. Liinax 

. Helix • • 

. Asterias . • 


. LaLimace 

. Le Tima^on . '• 

. L'Ast^rie . . 


. 348 
. 347 
. 349 


Tapeworm 


. Taenia • • 


• Le Ver solitaire • ' 


. 345 


Zoopbjto • • 


. Zoophjton • . 


• LeZoophjrte 


.350 



APPENDIX. 

FABULOUS ANIMALS. 



English Names. Latin Names, 


French Names. 


Pagt 


basilisk . • . Basiliscus . 


. Le Basilic • • . 


. 35Q 


Cockatrice . • Basiliscas . . 


. LeCocatrioe . . 


. 359 


Dragon . . * Diaco . . . 


. Le Dragon 


• 357 


Giiffin . . ' . Giyphas . 


. Le Griffon . • 


. 360 


Mermaid ... Siren 


. LaSir^ne . . . 


. 36^ 


Pegasus . . . Pegasus . . . 


. Le P^gase . . * 


. 366 


Spiiinx . . . Sphinx . . 


. Le Sphinx 


. 354 


Unicorn . . . Unicornis . 


. La Licorne . 


. 365 


Wivem • • Vivcoa 


. La Gargoaille . . 


. 358 


THE END. 




T. C. ffansard, Printer, P«l«rboru' Court, Fleet Street, Londoiw 
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USEFUL BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

BAX-DWIN, CRADOCK, AND JOY, 

47, PATEENOSTfiE-BOWyf-S^ 




Boo&s! Of €liucation. 



OSTELL'S NEW GENERAL ATLAS; containing 
distinct Maps of all the princijml States and Kingdoms 
throughout the World, from the latest and best Authorities ; 
including a Map of Ancient Greece, the Roman Empire, and 
Canaan or Judea*. the whole correctly engraved upon 30 
Plates, royal 4to, and beautifully coloured outlines. Price 
18^ neatly half bound; or, full coloured, price U, Is. 

*.* The Publishers offer the above Atlas to Schools^ 
as the most correct, the most useful, and, at the same 
time, the cheapest ever executed. They have no hesita- 
tion in saying;, that it wants only to be seen to be uni- 
versally adopted: it is already used in many of the most 
respectable Seminaries in the Empire. — N. B. A new set 
of Plates has been recently engraved, corrected to the 
present time. 

ENGLISH SYNONYM ES. Explained in Alphabetical 

Order; with copious Illustrations and Examples drawn 

from the best Writers. By George Crabb, of Magdalen 

Hall, Oxford. In a very large volume, 8vo. Price I/. Is. 

" It is to be wished tliat some such work as the Abb6 

Girard's Synonymes Franfoises were undertaken for our 

'tongue. Nothing would contribute more to precise and 

elegant writing." — Blair's Lectures, 

USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; or, A Familiar and Expla- 
natory Account of the various Productions of Nature, 
Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal, which are chiefly em- 
ployed for the Use of Man. Illustrated with numerous 
Figures, and intended as a Work both of Instruction and 
iiefereuce. By the Uev, Wm. Bikcley, A. M. F. L. S. 



Hooks published by BMwin^ Cradocky and Joif% 

late of Peter-house College, Cambridge ; and Author of 
Animal fiiosraphy,&c. In 3 vols. 12mo. Price ]/. U, 
*<^* It nas been the object of the Author to compress 
into this little work all the interesting information he 
could obtain respecting useful productions, and, at the 
same time, to render it as entertaining by illustrative 
anecdote, and as devoid of technical words and phrases, 
as possible. The figures, which are near two hundred in 
number, have been drawn upon as small and economical 
a scale as was compatible with a sufficiently accurate 
representation of the objects to which they relate. 

ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRI- 
GONOMETRY; with their applications to Heights and 
Distances, Projection's of the Sphere, Dialling, Astronomy, 
the Solutions of Equations, and Geodesic Operations ; in- 
tended for the Use of Mathematical Seminaries, and of First 
Year Men at College. By Olinthus Gregoky, LL. D. of 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich ; Author of Letters 
on the Evidences, Doctrines, and Duties of the Christian 
Religion; a Treatise of Mechanics and other Works. 12mo. 
Price 5«. bound. 

AN EASY, NATURAL, AND RATIONAL MODE 
OF TEACHING AND ACQUIRING THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE on a Plan entirely new ; in which the Ano- 
malies and Irregularities of Verbs are clearly demonstrated 
and reduced' to Rules ; the whole deduced from the Philo- 
sophy of Language, and an Analysis of the Human Mind. 
By Wm. Henry Pybus. Inonevol 8vo. Price 8«. boardsu 
*^* By this grammar, acquaintance with the liberal 
arts and sciences may be acquired at the same time with 
the language. The simplicity of the method, which ap- 
peals to the understanding of the pupil, will give him 
confidence in his own powers, and engage him to pursue 
his studies with corresponding interest. It is well known 
that many, wAo have studied for several years according 
to the old systems of instruction, do not without diffidence 
and difficulty converse with a native of France; nor 
are they generally understood by him^ on account of the 
inaccuracy of their pronunciation, and their contracted 
knowledge of the true idioms of the language. 

DIALOGUES ON CHEMISTRY, intended for the In- 
struction and Entertainment of Young People ; in which 
the first Principles of that Science are fully explained. 
With Questions for the Examination of Pupils. By the 
Hev. J. Joyce. The Third Edition considerably enlarged* 
In % vols. Price 9i. half bound. 



Books published by 

SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES ; intended for the Inslruc- 
tion and Entertainment of Young People ; in which the 
First Principles of Natural and Experimental Phi]oso]|hy 
are fully explained; by the same Author; comprising 
Mechanics, Astronomy, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Optics, 
Magnetism, Electricity, and Galvanism. In 6 vols. Price 
J5«. half-bound. 

A COMPANION TO THE SCIENTIFIC DIA- 
lOGUES ; or, the Tutor's Assistant and Pupil's Manual in 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy ; containing a com- 
plete set of Questions, and other Exercises, for the Examina- 
tion of Pupils, in the Scientific Dialogues, and forming a 
Seventh Volume of that Work. By the same Author. To 
which is added a Compendium of the principal Facts under 
each Department of Science. Price 2s. ^d, half-bound. 

DIALOGUES ON THE MICROSCOPE ; intended for 
the Instruction and Entertainment of Young Persons de- 
sirous of investigating the wonders of the minuter Parts of 
the Creation. ; containing an account of the Principles of 
Vision ; and of the Construction and Management of thj» 
most approved and generally useful Microscopes ; illustrated 
with ten plates. By the same Author. In 2 vols., 12mo. 
Price 7«. half-bound. 

THE WOODLAND COMPANION; or, A brief De- 
scription of British Trees, with some account of their Uses. 
Illustrated by 28 plates. By Dr. Aikin. Price 9s. neatly 
half-bound. 

ARTS OF LIFE.— 1. Of Providing Food; 2. Of Pro- 
viding Clothing ; 3. Of Providing Shelter ; — described in a 
scries of Letters, for the Instruction of Young Persons. By 
the same Author. Price 2s. 6</. half-bound. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF THE YEAR; being an En- 
largeraent of the Calendar of Nature. By Mr. Artbur 
AiKiN. 12mo. Price 3s. Qd. bound. 

ANECDOTES OF REMARKABLE INSECTS: se- 
lected from Natural History, and interspersed with Poetry. 
By J. Taylor. In a neat p^|keL volume, embellished with 
Engravings. Price 3s. hall-bound. 

ENFIELD'S GENERAL PRONOUNCING ENGLISH 
DICTION A itY; showing the Orthography, Explanation, 
Accentuation, Pronunciation of all the purest and most ap- 
proved Terms, according to the most eminent Lexicogra- 
phers and Orators. Fourth Edition, much improved and 
stereotyped, pocket size. Price 4s. bound. 



Baldwin, Cradoc^, and Joy* 

LEVIZAC'S FRENCH AND ENGLISH, AND ENG- 
LISH AND FRENCH DICTIONARY, adapted to gene- 
ral Use, in which ohsolete Words are expunged, and many 
thousand useful Words, not to be found in any other French 
and English Dictionary, are introduced. By Mr TAbbe 
De Levizac, Author of the Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage. Price 12s. bound. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE; 
•with Practical Exercises. By N. Wanostrocht, LL. D. 
The Fourteenth Edition. To which is now first added, a 
Comprehensive Table of Contents, with other Improve- 
ments. By Vincent Wanostrocht. Price 4s. Qd. bound. 

PETITE ENCYCLOPEDIE DES JEUNES GENS: 
ou Definition Abregee des Notions relatives aux Arts et 
aux Sciences, si TAstronomie, au Blason, ^ la Chronologic, ^ 
la Geographic, ^ ITconologie, it la My ttiologie, £t la Physique, 
&c. le tout raug^ suivant TOrdrc Alphabetique, avec Figures. 
By the same Author. With numerous plates. The Fifth 
EditioD, revised and augmented. Price 6s. bound. 

A CLASSICAL VOCABULARY, French and English ; 
with familiar and commercial Letters, &c. By the same 
Author. Price Ss. bound. 

AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LATIN GRAMMAR, with Practical Exercises, after a 
new and easy Method, adapted to the capacities of young 
Beginners. By the same Author. A new Edition. Price 
4f. Od. bound. 

A KEY TO WANOSTROCHT'S FRENCH GRAM- 
MAR. By the late J. Cuvelwer. Third Edition. Price 
3$, 6d. bound. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH PROSODY AND VERSIFI- 
CATION ; or, Descriptions of the different Species of Eng* 
lish Verse, with Exercises in Scanning and Versification, 
gradually accommodated to the various capacities of Youth 
at different Ages, and calculated to produce Correctness of 
Ear and Taste in reading and writing Poetry : the whole 
interspersed with occasional Remarks on Etymology, Syn- 
tax, and Pronunciation. By John Carey, LL. D. Author 
of Latin Prosody, &c. A New Edition, 12mo. Price 4s. 
bound. 

A^Keyto the above Work; by the same Author; S«* 
bound. 

SELECTIONS FOR READING AND RECFTATION, 
designed for the Use of Schools. By James Hews Brans- 
BY, of Dudley. In a thick volume, 12mo. Price 5i. 6d, 
bound. 



Booh published thf 

ESSAYS ON ANCIENT HISTORY ; particularly tfie 
Jewish, Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, and Roman; with Exa- 
minations, for the Use of Young Persons. By John Hol- 
i;AND, of Bolton. A New Edition, with extensive Altera- 
tions and Additions. 12 mo. Price 65. bound. 

EXERCISES FOR THE MEMORY AND UNDER- 
STANDING, with a series of Examinations. By Jouh 
Holland. Fourth Edition, consisting of Fables andNarra- 
thres; Selections from Natural and Civil History, and 
Moral and Religious Extracts, in Prose and Verse. \%mfh 
Price .5s. 6d. bound. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BOOK-KEEPING ; comprinog 
a system of Merchants' Accounts, founded on real Business, 
and adapted to Modern Practice. With an Appendix on 
Exchanges, Banking, and other Commercial Subjects. By 
P. Kelly, LL. D. of the Finsbury-square Academy. lo 
8vo. Price 7<. bound. 

RULED BOOKS, on thg/best Writing Paper, adapted to 
Dr. Kelly's Elements of K)ok- keeping, viz. — 1. A Waste 
Book and Journal, and Ledger : adapted to the second Set ; 
price 5f. %, A Waste-book and Cash book. Invoice-book- 
and Sales-book, Bill-book, Journal, and Ledger; adapted 
to the third Set. Price 12*. Qd. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE USE OF THE 
GLOBES; containing Definitions and Problems in Geome- 
try ; the Stereographic Projection of the Sphere, the Rise 
and Progress o? Geography and Astronomy. By Johx 
Greig. In 12mo. Third Edition. Price 3s. 6d. bound. 

THE WORLD DISPLAYED ; or, The Characteristic 
Features of Nature and Art exhibited, on a new plan ; in- 
tended for.,^ruth in general, as an outline of the mcst 
striking parts of Human Knowledge, and as a Remem- 
brancer to those of riper Years. In 12mo, with an elegant 
Frontispiece. Price 8*. 6d, bound ; or on large paper, for 
Families, price 12s orf. boards : by the same Author. 

THE YOUNG LADIES' NEW GUIDE TO ARITH- 
METIC ; containing the common Rules and Questions on 
Domestic Affairs, with the Applications of ^ach Rule, the 
Method of making Bills of Parcels, Receipts, Notes, &c. 
By the same Author. The Eighth Edition, enlarged and 
stereotyped. Price 2s bound. 

ARITHMETIC; adapted lo different Classes of Learners, 
but more particulariy to the Use of large Schools. In Tlirec 
Barts. Arranged in a new Manner, and enlivened with 
numerous origmal Examples oq interesting Subjects. With 



Baldwitt, Cradockf and Joy* 

am- Appendix, containing Five Classes of Recapitulatofjr 
Exercises. By R. Goodacre, Master of Standard-bill Aca-^^ 
demy, near Nottingham. 12 mo. 4s. bound. Fifth Edition. 

A Key to the above. Third Edition. 5j. 6</. bound. 

A TREATISE ON BOOK-KEEPING, adapted to the 
Use of Schools. To which is added a familiar Dissertation 
on the various Bills and Notes used in Commerce as Sub«* 
Btitiites for Cash. By thesame Author. Second Edition ; 
improved. Price 49. bound. 

GUY'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY % on a new, easy, and 
highly improved plan ; comprising not only a complete 
general Description, but much Topographical Information,, 
expressly adapted to every Class of Learners, both in Ladies* 
•nd Gentlemen's Schools. B^ Joseph Guy, late Professor 
of Geography, &c. Ro^al Military College, Great Marlow.. 
The Seventh Edition, m royal 18mo, illustrated with seven 
accurate Maps, and corrected to the Period of the Genera} 
Peace. Price Ss. bound in red. 

GUY'5 POCKET CYCLOPiEDIA ; or Miscellany of 
Useful Knowledge, from the latest and best Authuritiee, 
designed as a Class-book for senior Scholars, and for young 
Persons in ^neral ; containing much usful information on 
various Subjects necessary to be known bv all Persons, and 
yet not to be found in Books of general Use in Schools^ 
The Eiebth Edition, with a copious List of Authorities, to 
which the Student is referred fur more extended Informal 
tion. In 12mo. Price 8s. bound. 

GUY'S SCHOOL CYPHERING BOOK FOR BEGIN- 
NERS, containing a complete set of Sums in the first four 
Rules of Arithmetic; printed in large Figures, the Copy- 
book size, having all the Sums set,. and all the L*i:os ruled, 
on excellent Writing Paper. A New Edition. Price ^s. td 
4to. half-bound. Also a Key to the same, price 6d. 

*^* This book is particularly recommended for Ladies 

Schools ; and for Domestic Instruction. 

' GUY'S ENGLISH SCHOOL GRAMMAR: in which 
Practical Illustration is, in every step, blended with 
Theory, by Rules, Examples, and Exercises adapted 
throughout to the use of Schools and private Teachenk* 
Fifth Edition. Price it. 6(/. bound. 

In this Work, English Grammar is rendered easy to the 
capacity of everv learner, not^onlv by giving a concise 
outline of its theoretical principles, but by combining 
practical illustration with those principles. Appropriate 
questions and exerci^et abo accompany tlie ru]e». 



Boohs pMished hy Baldwin, Cradoch and Joy. 

GUY'S NEW BRITISH PRIMER, for Children of an 
iy Age. A New Edition, with many Cuts. Price 6d . 

GUY'S NEW BRITISH SPELLING BOOK, or an In- 
troduction to Spelling and Reading, in seven i*arts, with 
the Tables of Words divided and accented according to the 
purest Modes of Pronunciation. A New Edition. Price 
Is. 6fif. bound. 

GUY'S NEW BRITISH READER ; or, Sequel to his 
Spelling Book, containing a great Variety of easy Lessons, 
selected from the most approved Authors; with this essen- 
tial Improvement, that the more difficult Words are divided, 
explained, and arranged, at the Head of each Chapter. A 
New Edition. Price 4s. bound. 

GUY'S CHART OF GENERAL HISTORY, Ancient 
and Modem. On a large Sheet of columbier drawing 
paper. The Third Edition, corrected. Price 7s. coloured; 
CO canvass and rollers, lOs. td. ; and varnished, price I4s. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL KEY to the Problems and Ques- 
tions in Guy's Geography. Price Is. 6d. sewed. 

THE NEW LATIN PRIMER; or, a Companion to 
Latin Grammars, in Three Parts. By Joseph Guy, jun. 
18mo. Price 2s. bound. 

GUY'S NEW EXERCISES IN ORTHOGRAPHY, 
containing Selections from the most admired Authors in 
Prose and Verse. By Joseph Guy, jun. }*ri(c Is. bound. 

LOWNDES'S NEW AND COMPLETE HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, from the Invasion of Julius Caesar, to the 
Peace of Paris, in 1814, by Question and Answer. A New 
Edition. Price 6s. bound. 

AN ABSTRACT OF THE HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, 
for the Use of Children and Young Persons; with Qiici>- 
tio^as for Examination, and a Sketch of Scripture Gcograpiiy, 
illustrated with Maps. By the Rev. William Turkf.ii, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The Seventh Edition, 18mo. Price j 
12s. dd. half-bound. i 

m 

CORTEZ ; or, The Conmiest of Mexico : as related by a 
Father to his Children, and designed for the Instruction of ! 
Youth. Translated irom the German of J. H. Campe. By 
Elizabeth Helme. A New Edition, with a Map. Price 
6s. 6d, bound. 

A COURSE OF LECTURES FOR SUNDAY E\ EX- 
INGS, containing Religious Advice to Young Persons. In 
« vols. Price 9s. neatly haU-bouiid. 



